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Tlie Anis'aal Presidential Address. 

By His Honour Sir Edward Gait, E.O.S.I., C.I.E. 
Gektlemen, 

Our Society Iiaa now completed tHe second year of its 
existence and I think we may congratulate ourselves on the 
results which have been attained and the steady progress which 
has been made in various directions. The number of members 
has risen during the year from S37 to 319, which I think you 
will agree is good progress in a pu’Ovinee like ours, where 
education is still haekward and there are comparatively few 
persons capable of taking an intelligent interest in the subjeets 
with which our Society deals. I hope that the year on which we 
are now entering will show a further large accession of members. 

Our Journal has appeared regularly. We have had no dearth 
of contributions and the quality of the papers accepted for publi- 
cation has been favourably noticed, here and in England, both 
in the Press and by well-known Anthropologists and Orientalists. 
At the last annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society the 
inauguration of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society received 
special mention, and a synopsis of the contents of our Journal 
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appears regularly in fche organ of that Society. Several well- 
known European authorities including Professor Ridgeway, 
Dr. Rivers, Mr. Crooke, and Mr; S. C. Hill* have promised to 
contribute papers to our Journal, while Sir Greorge Grierson and 
Mr. Vincent Smith have aheady done so. The March number 
Oi last year contained a discussion by Sir George Grierson of 
Principal Jacbson'’s identification of the Magadha Pura of 
the Mahdbharata and the same gifted writer has just sent us 
an admirable aeeount of the Fdrijdta Ear and with the text and 
a metrical translation. In the September number Mr. Vincent 
Smith has entered into a controversy with Dr. Spooner on 
the subject of his identification of the temple depicted on 
the terra-cotta plaqne found by him at Kumrahar as the 
Bodh Gaya shrine, and Dr. Spooaer^s rejoinder is printed in 
the same number. Discussions like this are of great value, as it 
is only by such means that the truth can finally be arrived at. 
Por the same reason Dr. Spooner wilV no doubt welcome 
Mr. JayaswaPs criticism of his theory of the Persian origin of the 
Emperor Chandra Gupta aud his minister, which will enable him, 
either to modify his theory, if he finds the weight of argument 
against him, or to strengthen it by ansvrering the criticisms to 
which it has been exposed. 

But this is a digression. The Fdrijdta Edraxia, to which I 
have Just referred, is an old Maithili drama by Umapati Upadh- 
yaya who flourished at the beginning of the fourteenth century ^ 
and it is one of a number of w^orks written by learned men of 
Mithila at a time when, in India genei-ally, Sanskritic literature 
had suffered an eclipse, owung to the subversion of Hindu king- 
doms by the Muhammadans. In this, as in other dramas of 
Mithila, the male characters when speaking prose use Sanskrit, 
and the female, Saurassni Prakrit, but all the songs are in the 
Maithili dialect of the Dihari language. The translation will 
bring- home to those, including myself, who cannot read the 
original, the literary merits of th is forgotten bard, while the 

* Since tliia waa written an esliaustivo Mem jin on Eanaforlie Knox has heen 
loeehed from 2ilr. Hill, which is iuclatlecL in the presonb nninber of the Jot^rijal, 
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admirable rhyfcbm and diction of the metrical parts malm one 
regret that the writer has not previously exercised his taleni s in 
this direction. It is to be hoped that Sir George Grierson’s 
valuable paper will cause others to study this interesting 
mediaeval literature and to follow his example in rescuing from 
oblivion similar writings of bygone days. I might mcntioiij 
as a special stimulus to the junior metnhers of my own service^ 
that Sir George obtained his first copy of this drama when ho 
was Snbdivisional Officer of Madliubani. 

Two other excellent literary papers which have appeared during 
the year in our Journal are those by Mahamahopadhyay.a Pandit 
Hara Prasad Shastri on the age of the great ]poet Kalidasa 
and on the chronology and character of his works. After 
a careful study of all the evidence available, the Pandit 
has come to the conclusion that Kalidasa flourished in the latter 
part of the fifth and the early part of the sixtli century 
A.u. His conclusions have been called into question by 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar. The grounds of that gentleman’s eritieisin 
and the Pandit’s reply thereto will be found in the Seificmher 
number of onr Journal. 

In the domain of Archieology the most valuable contribution is 
that by Dr. Spooner on temple types in Tirliut. It was published 
in our June number and is enriched by many most interesting 
illustrations. This paper was read before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience in the hall of the Patna College last February, and 
I hope that the reception accorded to It will encourage the learned 
Doctor to favour us with another paper at no distant date. 

The March number of the Journal contains a pajier by 
our versatile Secretary, Babn Sarat Chandra Roy, on the 
prehistoric stone imidements found in the Ilfmchi district. 
As is well known, such implements are found throughout the 
hilly portion of our province. A description has already been 
given by the Rev. P. O. Podding of a number of stone 
implements found by him in the Santal Parganas, Babn 

* J. A. S. B. Ixss., Pfc. Hi, No. 1, and kx-xili., Ft. Ill, No, 3. Tho sabjocfc 
has also been dealt; with, bj Mr. ^Y^ H. P. Driver and others. 
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Sarat Chandra Eoy has collected nearly a hundred celts in 
the Eanchi district in the course of about eighteen months^ 
and these have been presented by him to the Provincial 
Museum, together with a few from Maubhum sent to him 
by the Hon. and Eev. Dr. Campbell. A small collection 
from the Santal Parganas made by Pev. Mr. Podding for the 
Hon. Mr. Walsh has also been presented by the latter gentle- 
man to the Museum. Efforts will be made to securea representa- 
tive collection of these implements from all the tracts where 
thej'’ are to he found ; and when this has.been done, material 
wdll be available for a critical discussion of the relies of the 
Stone Age in Biliar and Orissa. Sarat Pabn opines that 
the celts found in Panehi are of a more archaic type than 
those of the Santal Parganas and Manhhum_, but it is impossible 
to draw definite conclusions until many more specimens have 
been examined than are at present available. Personally I 
should be inclined to doubt if there could have heeh any- 
marked cultural difference between the people who lived in 
Panchi during the Stone Age and those who lived in the 
adjoining districts. 

It is curious that in Chota Nagpur, as in so many other parts 
of the "world wdrere these celts are found, the people call them 
thunderbolts and believe that they have fallen fi’om the sky. 
They also attribute to them curative properties, and regard the 
water in which a celt has been "v^nshed, or containing scrapings 
from it, as a epeeific in various diseases. * The precise diseases 
for which they are thought to he a cure vary from place to place. 
In Panchi the treatment is believed to be efficacious for 
rheumatism, lung affections and certain fevers, while here and 
elsewhere it is resorted to in cases of difficult ehildbuth. In 
Darjeeling the possession of a '’^thunderbolt is regarded as 
such an essential part of the medicine man^s equipment, that 

* T>r. Ctimpbell teils me tbat in Manblium the prehistoric beads of roci: 
crystal wbicli are found in T.atious parts of CbCta Kagpur are also believed 
to po3=’css carativo propertieSj and that water mT7hiob B^lobabc8diasbeea• 
■v^^i£l^ed is regarded as aa irdallible care for dysentery. 
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tlieir manufacture for this purpose is surrejjtitiously carried 
on; and stones sliaped as celts are often produced -wliicli are 
made of such soft material that it seems certain they eould neyer 
haye been intended for use as implements. 

Sarat Bahu has found stone implements associated with- 
remains of the Copper Age to such an extent that he concludes- 
that their regular use continued woll on into the Copper Ago 
and even into the Iron Age^’. This is not at all impossllile^ but 
it must be remembered that the ceremonial use of articles often 
continues long after it has been discontinued in ordinary llfoi- 
Tbe Indian midwife still severs the umbilical cord with a piece 
of sharp bamhoO; or with a shelly rather than a knife ; the mirror 
given to a Hindu bride is of burnished brass or copper ; and 
the jfire for certain religious ceremonies is kindled by friction 
and not by means of a match. In the same way the custom 
of burying stone celts with a corpse may have survived long 
after they had ceased to be in daily use as implements. 

Tbe subieot of Epigraphy is represented by no less than 
seven papers on thirteen copper-prlatcs, all but one of wbich bear 
record of grants of land made by Orissa Chieftains. In the March 
number Mr. B. C. Mazumdar describes a copper-plate land grant 
which was recently dug up by a cultivator about 14' miles north- 
east of the capital of the Feudatory State of Sonpur. The in- 
scription is written on three plates^ measuring roughly 8" by 4i" 
and strung together on a ringj tbe ends of wbich are secured by 
a lump of copper bearings as the seal of tbe grantor, the figure 
of a goddess seated on a lotus and flanked by elephants wiih up- 
lifted trunks. The king making the grant was 3Iahasiva Gupta,. 
Yavati, and his capital was at Schipur. The inseriptioa is not 
dated, but Dr. Fleet attributes tbe Trikalinga Guptas, of whom 
this king is one, to the eleventh century a. d. 

In the June number Mr. Mazumdar describes another set of 
three copper-plates which were dug up at Binka in the Sonpur 
State about fifteen years ago. The inscription on these p>lates 
records a grant of land by Haaabbanja Deva, “ Chief of Baud 
aad son of ^atrubhanja Deva, of whom a similar charter has 
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alivatlv baeii pnLIislied. * The seal bears the figure o£ a bull. 
Mr. Mazuindar thinks that the grantor ruled about the end of 
tlie twelfth century. 

A third land grant (de<alt with by the same gentleman in 
the September number) obtained from a Khoiul cultivator of 
the Baud State^ is also recorded on three plates^ and its date is 
assigned tentatively to 14-75 a.d. The donor, Kanakabhanja, 
is also called the ruler of Baud, but Mr, Mazumdar thinks that 
he was not related to Ranabhanja, the donor of the grant just 
mentioned, for the following reasons. Kanakabhanja is described 
as a member of the Kasyapa ffolra, whereas Eanabhanja, like the 
Bhafijas of Sfilyurbhanj, claimed decent from Vixahhadra, who 
wus hatched out of the egg of a pea-hen ; from the account given 
of Kanaka^s lineage, it would seem that the family was founded hy 
his grandfather Solanabhanja; lastly, the emblem on his seal 
is not a bull but a lotus. However tliat may be, both families 
are long since extinefc, and the present rulers of Mayurhhafij and 
Baud have no connaefcion with them. 

Finally, in the Deoemher number, Mr. Mazumdar describes 
a fourth charter (also recorded on three copper-plates) which, like 
l,he others, was sent to him by the Maharapi of Sonpur. It 
was dug up In that State in the village of Kumumkela which 
is one of the two villages forming the subject-matter of the 
grant. The donor was Baja vSatriihhanja, a descendant of Bana- 
lihafija mentioned above, and apparently a feudatory of the 
Kimidi Bhanjas. 'Mr. Mazumdar places him in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, 

jMahamahopaabyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri has given 
an account in the December issue of seven copper-plates which 
wore sent me by the Feudat-ny Chief of Dlienkanal. All 
of these arc single plates inscribed on both sides. Four of them 
were dug np on the hanks of the Brahmani river. The other 
ihiee had become objects of worship in a local temple. 

i- i Sorats by EanaBhafija Deva La^c been pub- 

ti.-.L-. d bj Mr, K. 1). Laiierji iu Epigraphia Indiea, Yol. XIT, np. 321—328. 
A tliirl ly tUe s.ame ruler iviaains to be dedphtred. 
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One of tliese plates bears testimony to a land grant bj a 
Cliief named Kulastambbaj of whom two other similar records 
are already known ; another by his son, Eanastambha ; and three 
more by the latter^’s son, Jayastambba. From one of .Tayastam- 
bha^s plates it appears that he had a son named Mdayastambha, 
and from another that Knlastambha^s father was named Kan- 
chanastambba. Thus these plates give us a list of five rulers 
in a direct line ; they belonged to the Sulki family, and appear 
from the palaeography of their grants to have lived in the tenth 
century. The place where they ruled is as yet uncertain. 

The sixth plate is interesting as recording a grant by 
a female ruler named Tribhubana Mahadevi, daughter of Raja 
Malladeva, who ruled some time after the extinction of the 
Kesari Dynasty. The land to which the grant relates was in 
the neighbourhood of Bhubanesvar in the Puri distriefi 

The last of these Dhenkanal eopper-plates records a grant by 
Jayasimha Deva, who is styled “ Overlord of the Gonds j it is 
probably not much more than a century old. 

Another Orissa copper-plate, of about the same age as the 
one last mentioned, recording a grant Rama Chandra Deva, 
Raja of Nandapura, is in the possession of a Parsi gentleman 
of Broach and has been deciphered by Rai Bahadur Man 
Mohan Chakravarti. , The language and character are Oriya. 
The chief interest of this and the plate last mentioned lies in 
the evidence they afford that the system of recording lind 
grants on copper-plates survived in Orissa up to the time of the 
British conq^uest. These charters, taken together, furnish a 
considerable amount of new information regarding the former 
mlers of Orissa, while the sncoess which has already attended 
our search for these ancient records affords ground for hopnng 
that many more will in time be brought to light. We have in 
fact already got another copiper-plate which was Idndly sent us by 
one of our Madias memhei's, Sri Lakshmi Narayan Deb Yuvaxaj 
Sahib of Tehkali in the Ganjam district. An account of this 
will appear in the J une number of the Journal. 
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The only copper-plate from Bihar of which, we hare hitherto 
obtained an account is one of king Govinda Chandra of 
Kauanj ; it bears a date equivalent to 11S6 a.d, and conveys 
a grant of land in the neighbourhood of Maner in the Patna 
district/^-' Pive mlors of Kananj in the direct line are mentioned, 
viz., Yasovigraha, Mahlchandra, Oliaudradeva, Madanapala, 
and Govinda Chandra. Tire inscription has been deciphered by 
Professor Eamayatara Sarma from a transcript and photograph 
lent to him for the purpose hy Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 

In the domain of history the most valuable contribution is 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s paper, in the June and Septemher 
numbei’softhe Journal, on the History of Orissa in the seven- 
teenth century reconstructed from Persian sources. This paper 
contains a complete list of the Moghal Subadars of Orissa from 
1628 tol725A.i>. and gives a great deal of new information regard- 
ing their proceedings. Owing to changes in the area under Imperial 
rule and other causes there were extiuordinary variations in the* 
estimated revenue of Moghai Orissa at different periods. The 
amounts range from about 31 lakhs in 1594 a.d. to lOllakhs in 1696, 
Ten years after the latter date, however, the revenue was again 
returned at less than 36 lakhs. It must be remembered that 
these fig^'es refer only to the assessment, and that the actual 
collections were always considerably less. 

Mahimahopadhyaya Pandit Ganganath Jha has written 
an interesting dissertation in our J une number on house-building 
and sanitation in ancient India ; and Mr. Jayaswal in otu' March 
nmnher has furnished some useful notes regarding the Empire of 
Bindusara. 

In the field of Ethnography we have a number of interesting 
papers on tbe aboriginal tribes oi CbotalSTagpur and adjoin- 
ing areas. The traditions and legends of the Santals form the 
subject of two papers by the Hon. and Eev. Dr. Cami.)bell, who 
has also written regarding their marriage customs and their 
death and cremation ceremonies. The Eev. Mr. Bedding discusses 

* Several copper-plate land grants by tliis ruler have already been publislied, 
the first, 80 far as I am avrate, being those described by the late Eaja Bajenckalala 
llitm, J .A.S.E, xlii., 314. 
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the position of women in the same tribe. Some Muuda legends 
are given by Babu Sarat Chandra Roy in the June number^ and 
a farther instalment of Ho folklore by Babu Sukumar Haidar 
in the September number. In connection with these folk- 
tales I should like to emphasize the importance of having them 
narrated in the tribal language^ and of notingj when this is 
done, whether the characters are made to speak only in that langu- 
age, or whether they use also Hindi or Bengali words. This will 
famish a clue to the origin of the tales, which in the latter case 
are probably borrowed from outside sources. 

Babu Hari Hath Ghosh has written regarding the Bhumij of 
Chota Hagpur and Babu Sarat Chandra Roy has given us two 
instructive papers on the Birhors, one of the wildest of the 
jungle tribes of Chota Nagpnr, the larger portion of whom are 
still leading a nomadic existence and earning a precarious living 
from hunting, making rope of the hark of creepers, and gathering 
honey and beeswax. It is not many years since the existence 
in India of the primitive institution known as totemism was 
denied, hut we now know that most of the aboriginal tribes are 
divided into oxogamous groups on a totemistie basis. In many 
eases the beliefs and taboos connected with this institution 
have fallen into disuse or been forgotten, hut amongst the 
primitive Birhors the taboos still survive ; and although there 
is no sign of any belief in the descent of men from the animals, 
birds, fish or plants which constitute their totems, there is a 
general idea that they have some sort of eonneetion with them, 
either in temperament or personal appearance. Each Biihor clan 
claims to have been first loeated in some particular hill j and 
once a year, when the men of the clan worshij) the presiding 
spirit of that hill, they associate with themselves some portion 
of their totem, such as a piece of its skin, or its horn. 

I ain told that some of our members think that anthropology 
oecupiestoo prominent a place in our JommaL To my mind the 
subject is one of engrossing interest, hut I am far from wishing 
to see it favoured at the expense of the other subjects with which 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society deals. The sole reason for 
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the apparent predominance of anthropology is that we have been 
specially successful in obtaining contributions relating to that 
subject. We are doing our utmost to induce competent anthorities 
on other subjects to send ns |)apers, and I have no doubt that in time 
these efforts will bear fruit. When they dOj the amount of 
space devoted to anthropology will become relatively less. In 
any case, the supply of material for this section of our activities 
is not likely to be maintained at the present rate for any great 
length of time, as the material in sight is gradually being 
used up. 

In this connection I would venture to point out how greatly 
we have hitherto been dependent on om- Bengali members for 
contributions. Mr. Jayaswal has been a frequent contributor, 
but the only other Bihari members who have given us papers are 
Dr. Ganganatb Jha, Pandit Eamavatar Sarma and Saijid Wasi 
Ahmad Bilgrami. I am glad to think, however, that there 
are signs of an improvement in this direction in the near future, 
as w'C have recently received promises of contributions from 
several Bibaii gentlemen, including one on four well-known Pirs 
of Bibar by Nawab Saiyid Imdad Imam and another on Daud 
Khan by Maulvi Saiyid Zamir-ud-din. I hope also that we may 
be able to induce some of the great nobles of Bihar to have their 
records examined with a view to the compilation of a fub aceormt 
of their family bistoiy, with such particulars regarding the social 
and political conditions of former times as it is possible to glean 
from the ancient documents in their possession. The Hon'’hle 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darblianga has already promised to see 
what he can do in this direction. 

Turning to our other activities, the fii'st thing I should like 
to mention is that we have obtained through the Local Govern- 
ment the permission of the Secretary of State to print some of 
Buchanan Hamilton’s Journals, and it will perhaps not be out of 
place if I describe briefly wbat these interesting documents are. 

In 1807 a survey of the territories forming the Presidency 
of Port William was ordered by the Court of Directors, The 
surveyor was to collect information upon the general topo- 
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grapHy o£ each district ; the condition of the inhahitantSj their 
religious eustoniSj the natural productions of the country, fish- 
eries, forests, mines and quarries j the state of agriculture ; the 
condition of landed property and tenures ; the progress made 
in the arts and in manufactxii’es j the opeiutions of commerce, 
and every particular that can be regainled, as forming an element 
in the iirosperity or depression of the people.'’ •’ 

The otRcer selected for this duty "was Dr. Francis Buchanan, 
a Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment of the East India Com- 
pany, “whose name was subsequently altered for family reasons 
to Hamilton. He bad previously conducted similar surveys in 
Burma, Chittagong, Mysore and Nepal, and he brought to bear 
on bis latest task a mind that was marvellously equipped for 
the task. His observations present a clear and comprehensive 
picture of life in the districts visited by him more than a century 
ago, Trhcn praetieally untouched by western iniluences. The 
survey was prosecuted with vigour for seven years and was not 
abandoned till over four lakhs of rupees had been spent on it. 
Bucbanan-Hamilton'’s Eeports and Journals were transmitted to 
the Court of Directors in 1816, but for some unexplained reason 
they received very little attention till 1838, when Mr. 
Montgomery Martin was permitted to inspect the Reports and 
collate them 'for publication. 

Martin’s selections were published under the title ; — “ The 
History, Antiquities, Topography and Statistics of Eastern 
India” (3 volumes, 183S). Some of you are doubtless acquain- 
ted with this work, and know what a valuable storehouse of 
information it forms for the districts covered by the survey. 
But, valuable as it is, this compilation does anything but full 
justice to the real author, for Martin far outstripped the func- 
tions of an editor, and took liberties 'which have detracted 
considerably from Buchanan-Hamilton’s reputation as an inves- 
tigator. He also left out whole passages relating to matters 
which did not interest him, such as the author’s account of the 
Ranch Paliari at Patna and his notes on numerous temides and 
inscriptions. In 1908, Mr. H. McPherson found that Martin 
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Had omitted from tHe Bliagalpur Report not only many inter- 
esting Histories of old estates^ but also accounts of the Santals 
and other primitive tribes. This was brcmght to the’ notice of 
the Secretary of State for India^ and under his orders the 
Reports are now being exanained with a view to the publication 
of the ethnographic material which they contain. 

Meanwhile Professor J aetson has been devoting his atten- 
tion to the Journalsj which record with wonderful clearness the 
daily ohservations made hy Buchanan- Hamilton in the course 
of his survey. There are four Journals which relate to Bihar 
and Orissa : — 

(1) Bihar and Patna (including Gaya). 

(2) Bhagalpur (including Monghyr and the Santal Par- 

ganas). 

(3) Shahabad. 

(4) Purnea.* 

Professor J aokson is "now editing the first of these vohimes^ 
and it is hoped that he will be able to publish it under the 
auspices of our Society in the course of the current year. The 
Local Government have made a grant towards the cost of this 
work. 

I gave an account last year of the very gratifying results 
which had already attended our search for relies of the Copper 
Age, celts of that metal having been discovered in every dis tact 
of Chota Nagpur. Two interesting finds have since been made, one 
in the Mayurbhanj State and the other in Palamau. The former 
of these finds, which was described in the September number of 
the Journal, is of special interest, not only because it has added 
another locality to the list of those whei’e remains of the Cojiper 
Age were akeady known to exist, but also because of the peculiar 
nature of the imj)lemetits in question. Five of the ten specimens 
found have been presented to our Museum and are on the table 
before me. One of them is more or less of the ordinary type, but 
the other four appear to be battle-axes, or possibly representa- 
tions of such weapons for ceremonial use. They are of very 

» Tie Puraea volamo is at prcBcnt untxaced . 
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amisnal tHnness and appear to hare been beaten out of a mnoli 
tbieker easting, and then cut to shape. In the case of the 
majority of the copper implements hitheito discovered the subse- 
quent working seems to have been confined to the beating neces- 
sary to iform an edge, while the side which was exposed to 
the air when the molten metal -^vas poured into the mould, 
which in the ease of copper is necessarily an open one, is usually 
very uneven and bubble-blown."^'' There are, however, exceptions, 
especially amongst Dr. Camplielb's specimens from IManblinm ; 
some of these show signs of a good deal of hammering, while 
two of them are evidently castings, exactly as taken from the 
mould, which were destined for similar treatment, but had not yet 
undergone it, when some prehistoric foray or other accident caused 
them to be abandoned and to lie forgotten for cent"aries. 

The Palamau find also is of special interest. It was brought 
to our notice by the Eev. Father Ernes, who is a member of our 
Society, and but for whose timely intervention it would probably 
never have been heard of. In all 23 pieces were dug up from 
the bank of a small stream. Of these six are axes of the ordinary 
type, but 17 are bar celts such as have only once before been 
found in India, namely, in the Balaghat district of the Central 
Provinces. I have brought for your inspection several of these 
bars. The purpose to which they were put is uncertain. Possibly 
they served as weapons, in which ease they must have been hafted 
by being passed through a wooden handle and secured by a 
ligature, but it seems to mo more likely that they were used as 
pickaxes, or as ploughshares. The latter suggestion w'as made by 
Dr. Campbell who tells me that they are almost identical in 
shape with the iron ploughshares now in use in the north of the 
Manblium district. Dr. Campbell has kindly sent me one of the 
latter. The general resemblanee in shape is undoubted, but there 
is one notable point of difference ; the iron ploughshare is flat on 
both sides, while the sides of the copper implements are cuived, 
one side being convex and the other concave. Like all the 

* Several of tlie implements hare p. small hollow on the side nest the iiionld. 
Dt. Caldwell thinks that these hollows wore formed by steam escajiag from aa 
imperfectly dried mould when the molten metal was poured ia, 
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other prehistoric metal implements hitherto disco vered,- these 
celts are of almost pure copper, the onlj foreign bodies being 
very small fortnitons quantities of iron, nickel, sulxihur, lead 
or zinc. 

Endeavours have recently been made to find some of the 
crucibles in which the copper for these implemerrts was melted 
and the moulds in which they were cast, but hitherto without 
success. It is not unlikely that the utensils in question were 
made of earthenware, in which case the hope of finding any of 
them at this distant date is very slender. 

It is a emious ehcumstance that, while in the greater part of 
Europe most of these ancient implements were made of bionzcj 
and comparatively few of pure copper, India apparently possessed 
no Bronze Age. The rarity of copper implements in Europe is 
explained by the transition from the Stone Age to that of Bronze 
having been due, not to the peaceful advance of civilization, but to- 
the irruption from the south-east of au Aryan race who had already 
nob only learnt the use of copper, but had also discovered that the 
admixture of a small proportion of tin made the metal much hard- 
er and better fitted for cutting-tools and weapons. The absence 
of bronze implements in India may be due either to the rarity of 
tin, though deposits of that ore are knownito exist in the Hazari- 
bagh district, or to the people of the copper culture having been 
displaced before they had progressed to the stage of making 
bronze, or finally to the discovery of the use of iron at a relatively 
early period. In the ordinary course of events, one would natur- 
ally expect a metal which can at once be reduced from its ores to 
be discovered and brought into use before a composite metal like 
bronze. In this connection, Dr. Caldwell tells me that in aneient 
times, apparently before tin was discovered, the Indians used to 
harden copper with an alloy of iron. Thus an old copper coin 
was found on analysis to contain about 5 per cent of iron, and 
an image of Buddha, supposed to be more than 2000 years old, 
about 7*6 per cent. 

My statement that bronze implements have not been found 
in Ghota Nagpur refers only to articles mide in prehistoric times. 
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Some articles, both o£ bronze and o£ copper, belonging to a later 
period, have been found at Pukburia in Maubbum and Babea 
in Banebi and presented to the Museum by Dr. Campbell 
and Babu S. C. Roy respectively. These articles are on the 
table before me. They include bells, bangles, plates and other 
vessels, a figure of an ox on a pedestal, and these two pieces 
of bronze bent at both ends, which Dr. Caldwell suggests, were 
used with other similar pieces as a musical instrument, like the 
modern harmonica. Dr. Caldwell who has mounted them roughly 
to illustrate how he thinks they were used, finds that they 
contain 19’37 per cent, of tin, or about the same proportion as 
modern Indian gongs. 

The search for Sanskrit manuscripts is now engaging the 
serious attention of our Council. In the issue of our Journal 
for September 1915 Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad 
Shastri, who has had un^ue experience of this work and has done 
more than any one else to trace out and secure for preservation 
these valuable records of the past, gave an account of what has 
been done in this direction, and pointed out that, in spite 
of the targe collections already made, much still remains to he 
done. He estimated that in the Puri district alone there are at 
least 200,000 manuscripts written on palm leaves. Enquiries 
recently made on the spot at my instance by the Commissioner of 
Orissa have confirmed this estimate, and it is gratifying to learn 
from him that the local pandits and mahants are willing to co- 
operate with ns wholeheartedly in our efforts to examine and 
catalogue them. Our Council have arranged to employ on this 
work Pandit Bisvanath Rath Kabyatirtha, 'who is exeexitionally 
well qualified to undertake it, and whose services have kindly 
been lent to us by the Hon'’ble Mr. Jennings. 

It is known that there are also large collections of manu- 
scripts in Tirhut, both in the libraries of the great nobles of that 
part of the province and also in the iiossession of Maithil pandits, 
many of whom are now in very poor circumstances. Tfe propose 
to extend our search to this area as soon as we can find 
a suitable person to undertake the work. Pandit Hara PrasSd 
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Sliastri lias Madly undertaken to supervise the work' Both here 
and in Orissa. We are already greatly indebted- to this learned 
gentleman for much valuable assistance and advieej and I am glad 
to take this opportunity to tender him our grateful thanks. 

We are asking Government to help us to defray the cost of 
these enquii-iesj in the same way as the Government of Bengal 
have helped the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Any expenditure 
which we shall have to incur ourselves will be met from a donation 
of Es. SjOOO which we have received from Eaji Kamalesvari 
Prasad Singh of Monghyr, The Council have already acknow^- 
Icdged this fresh instance of Eaja Kamalesvari Prasad^s well- 
known generosity and public spirit, hut his gift is such a 
munificent one that I think you will agree with me that we should 
pass a special vote of thanks to him at this meeting. 

I now come to the question of the Provincial Museum. Mr. 
Munnings, the Government Architect, has prepared a plan for 
a building whieb would suffice, for many years to come, to serve , 
the requirements both of a museum and of a public library. There 
are many obvious advantages in the location of the two institu- 
tions in a single building, tbongb sooner or later the process of 
development would, it is hoped, lead one or the other to seek a new 
home. The site suggested by the Government Architect adjoins 
the Hardinge Park, and there are good reasons for this choice so ' 
far as the museum is concerned. It is near the railway station, 
and is thus readily convenient for visitors from other parts of 
the province, while it would not betoofar from the site selected 
for the University. I understand, however, that the promoters 
of the scheme for a public library think that its permanent 
home should be in a place more easily accessible to pedestiians 
living in tlie town. In a matter of this kind their wishes 
must prevail, and in that case some other site must be sought 
for the library. IsTo immediate decision is necessary, as during 
this period of financial stringency Government are not in a 
position to find funds for the construction of the mnsenm 
as a contribution towards the cost of the Ebrary, Fortunately 
temporary accommodation is available for both purposes. The 
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libraiy can be boused for tbe next two or three years in a part 
of the new Secret aria tj while the articles collected for the mnsenm 
and the records of the Ileseareh Society can be kept in the 
rooms built for lawyers'* chambers in the High Court which are 
not needed at present for that purpose. One or two of the rooms 
might also Be fitted up as a libi-ary^ in which to keep the hooks 
which G-overnment have purchased for the Soeietyj as well as 
Mr. Saehchidananda Siiiha^s valuable library which he, has so 
generously promised to present to our Society. 

Having secured a temporary home for the articles to he 
shown in the Museum^ the collection of exhibits will now be 
pushed on vigorously. A ciiiator will he appointed whose duty 
it will he to arrange,, number and catalogue all exhibits received, 
and also to travel about the province collecting suitable articles 
of interest of which large numbers are already known to exist. 
In this matter Dr. Spooner*s assistance and advice will be of the 
greatest value. Dr. Spooner tells me he has already got from 
Dasarh a very valuable collection of seals of Gupta times and 
some terra-cotta figurines, and also a large collection of pottery. 
These articles will be placed in the museum as soon as we have 
appointed our curator. We have already got two inscribed 
cannons from Assam wbieli have been presented by Babti 
Saurindra Mohan Sinha of Bhagalpuij and some seul2itures and 
other ancient carvings are beginning to come in. Amongst other 
tilings we have got one of those curious Sambalpiur " boundary 
stones mentioned by Mr. Mazamdfir in his account of Kanaka- 
bhafija^s copper-plate,* These stones bear the figure of a donkey 
and a sow, and are clearly intended to express the same idea as 
the imprecaiory verse found in many Oyissa copper-plates, in 
which any person dispossessing a Brahman of land gifted to him 
is condemned in his next life on earth to be begotten of a donkey 
or a sow. The sun and moon dejiicted above the donkey and the 
sow and the cow below those animals appear to be cited as 
witnesses of the transaction. There is a tradition that this 
particular stone was originally used to indicate an old boundary 


=* J. B, 0. E. S., September 1816, p. 8S8. 
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line between the Sambalptu’ and Sarguja States which was fixed 
hr a treaty on the conclusion of hostilities between the two rajas. 
Mr. Walsh tells me that he has recently found a similar stone 
in the Manbhiim district. 

Mr. Cohden-ilainsay has presented to the Museum an excel- 
lent collection of articles of ethnographic interest in Orissa 
and Babu Sarat Chandra Boy is making a similar collection in 
Chota Nagpnr. I am handing over my own small collection of 
articles from various places including Tibet, Baluchistan and 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The Chief of Sonpur has 
generously presented to the museum the copper-plates to which 
reference has already been made. Pour plates found in the 
Baud State will also be placed in our museum.* 

The Provincial Coin Cabinet is still in its infancy. The 
number of coins received during this year was 280, but this did 
not include tbe contents of several finds which had not been 
distributed before the close of the year. I take this opportunity 
to say that we shall he grateful for any gifts of private collec- 
tions similar to that made by the Hon^ble Mr, Oldham which 
I mentioned in my address last year. 

In conclusion, I should like to remind yon of the remarks I 
made last year on the subject of miscellaneous contributions to 
the J ournal. As I then said, although many memhers may 
lack the leisure or the special knowledge requisite for lengthy 
papers on the subjects with which the Society deals, there are 
few who will not at one time or another come into possession of 
intei’esting items of information which are deserving of perma- 
ntmt record, though too brief to form the subject of regular 
papers. A section is provided at the end of each number of our 
Journal for short notes of this kind, but the issue which we 
have hitherto received has been disappointingly small. I gave 
some instances last year of things which might thus be recorded 
but the list was far from exlianstive, and the illustrations could 
* Three of these bau record of grants by Rs^bhafija Deva (see footnote on 

page 6 anie), and tbe fourth by a iing named Somesvara, rnler of the Ebsala 
country about the eleventh century a d. 
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te multiplied indefinitelj. Many facts of tlie kind referred ter 
are constantly coming to notice in tlie ordinary course of ono^s 
daily work. For instance^ a Judge may have before Mm a case 
of murder due to a belief in witchcraft, or a desire to obtain 
blood for some magic rite ; or he may learn of some peculiar cult, 
caste custom, or rule of inheritance ; or an ancient document may 
he tendered as evidence. It is very desirable that these and similar 
matters should be rescued from oblivion, and we shall be very 
grateful if, in future, all our members will make a point of send- 
ing us notes regarding them whenever they are in a position, 
to do so. If this is done systematically, the Miscellaneous^^ 
section of our Journal will eventually become a valuable store- 
house of information which cannot fail to be of great use to 
subsequent enquirers. 



LEADING ABTICLES 


I.— Tlie Parijata-Harana of Umapati 



Edited and Translated by Sir George Griersonj K.C.I.E-, 
Honorary Member, Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

In tte year 1879j wlien I was Subdivisional Officer o£ 
Madhubanij I made a small collection of ]Dlays by MaitHlI, 
antbors, melnding a modern coj)y (hencefortb referred to as ^ B '’) 
of Umapati^s Parijata-IIarana. I was shortly afterwards trans- 
ferred to another post, and before my dej)ai’ture I made oyer the 
mannscripts to Babe, Srinarayana Simha, of dogiara, who for a 
long time had been giying me most -efficient help in the study of 
Blaithili and who undertook to fair out the texts of the plays 
for the press. A crowd of other duties drove this from my mind, 
and it was not till a year or two ago that I again came into 
touch with my old friend. He reminded me of the task he had 
undertaken nearly thirty-fiTe years previously and returned to- 
me the mannscripts, with a Hindi paraphrase of each, and an 
English translation of the latter. When Sir Edward Gait 
inwited me to contribute a paper to the Journal of the Bihar and . 
Orissa Besearch Society, I thought that I could not do hetter 
than to recall my long connexion with Bihar by editing and 
translating one of these. The result is the present paper. 

In preparing my single manuscript of the Parijita-Hajana 
for the press, I found that some passages were hopelessly 
corrupt, and had it not been for the coi'dial help of His Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, these pages could never 
have seen the light. With great kindness he instituted a search 
for other texts and obtained on loan for me two more copies of 
the play. One of these was a Tcry old manuscript in the Blaithili 
character (henceforth referred to as f Af) which in appearance 
dated from about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. ■ Of thisj, 
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one leaf was missing, and the rest was much worn and stained 
by water, and in parts illegible ; but, on the whole, it formed 
a most valuable check on manuscript B, and I , have adopted 
it, and not Bj as the basis of my edition. The other copy was 
a printed edition of the play (referred to as ^ B , issued by the 
Mitfila Publishing Company (Darbhanga) in the year 1893, 
I understand that this edition is now out of print and that copies 
are unobtainable. These three texts agree very closely. Except 
for evident scribal encors there are very few divergent readings. 
A comparison of B arid P showed that these two could certainly 
be referred to a common source, B having been copied and P 
having been irrinted from either the same manuscript or from 
two manuscripts that were both copies of the same. A, on the 
other hand, is independent, and, in the case of the few variant 
readings, almost always more trustworthy. In all three the 
portions in Sanskrit, and in Maithili have been excellently pre- 
served and recpired few corrections ; but, as usual in this class 
of manuseript, the Prakrit is extremely incorrect. I have 
throughout endeavoured to bring the spelling of the Prakrit into 
linpi with rule.? laid down in the ninth chapter of Msrkandeya 
KhvisvaiVs Prakrta-sarvasva ; but, wherever I have altered the 
spelling of the texts, I have taken care to give the original 
spelling in the critical footnotes. One or two Prakrit passages 
were so corrupt that it has only been possible to give conjectural 
restorations. 

■While the text has been, edited for Sanskrit scholars, in 
preparing the translation I haVe had in view readers who are not 
familiar with that language. I have therefore exj3laincd many 
proper names that are familiar to all Indian students, and, in 
translating the verses, have deliberately, and freely, expanded 
the sense of the original. UmapatPs songs teem with allusions, 
each of which suggests a definite picture to an Indian mind, 
but which, without a commentary, would be unintelligible to 
a person whose mind was not soaked in oriental ideas. I have 
therefore, in translating, endeavoured so far as was prudent to 
present not only the allusions, but also the associated pictures. 
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Tills procedure seemed preferable to encumbering tlie pages mfcli 
heavy explanatory footnotes. For similar reasons^ in the transla- 
tion, I have avoided a strict transliteration of proper names, but 
have given them their customary English forms. Thus, in the 
translation, and only in the translation^, I write ^ Erishna not 
^ Krsna Rubminl and not ^ Ptubmini.’’ Moreover, in Maithili 
a final short vowel is q^uite commonly omitted in ordinary speech. 
Thus they say both ‘ Harihara ;’ and ^ Harihar ^ Hindupati'’ 
and Hindupat.'’ In translating the poetical passages I have 
freely employed this license as the metre required. Elsewhere 
I have followed the usual system of ti’ansiiieration of Indian 
words. 

The subject of the’ play is familiar to students of Indian 
literature. The story is told in chapters 1 £1-13 5 of the Harivanasa, 
and somewhat different versions are given in the Visnu Parana 
(V, 30, 31) and in the ‘ Bhagavata Parana •’ (X, 59). Umapatx 
follows the Harivamsa account [^], which is briefly as follows : — - 
Krsna, the eighth incarnation of Yisnu, and king of Dwaraka, 
has two chief wives, Eukmini and Satyabhama, of whom 
Bukmiai is the senior and the mother of the heir-apparent, Prad- 
yumna, while Satyabhama is the favourite. In Indra^s paradise 
there is a wonderful tree, granting all desires, and called the 
Parijata. Narada, the minstrel and messenger of the gods, pavs 
a visit to Krsna at Dwaraka, and fiLads him in company with 
Kukmini. He presents him with a flower from this tree, 
which Krsna passes on to KukmluL Satyabhama, happening 
to see this, is filled with jealousy, and refuses; to make peace 
with Krsna unless he brings to her, not merely a single 
flower, but the entire Parijata-tree. Krsna asks Indra for 
it, but his request is refused. Krsna then attacks India, and 
carrying off the Parijata-tree presents it to Satyabhama, who 
plants it in her courtyard. NSiada instructs her and her friend 
Subhadra that a gift given to a Brahmana under the shadow of 

[1] He departs from it m ore particular. Hrsna’s asShbaat in tUe fight 
with Indra was, according fco him, not hia son, Pradjumna, hut his friend Arjuna 
Dhanamjaya, 
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tile tree bears nndying frait in tbis world and in tbe next ; but 
tbe gift must be that which is most dear to her, Narada being 
a Brahman Uj Satvabhama gives to him Krsua as her dearest 
possession. Similarly, Subhadra gives him her husband, Arjuna. 
Krsna and Arjuna thus become ]Srarada''s slaves, and he puts 
them up for sale. Satyabhama and Subhadra buy their husbands 
back, the price in each ease being a cow, and the play ends with 
the general joy of all concerned. 

The full title of the play is the Pdrijata-Jiaram-nata&a^ or 
■'the natalia describing the rape of the Pariiata.'’ A ndtai.a 
is a heroic comedy in not less than five acts, and this name is 
therefore not strictly applicable to the present work, which is in 
only one act- Properly speaking, it should be classed as 
or heroic comedy of less than five acts, but all the Mithila 
plavs that I have seen are called ' ndtci^ca/ although none of 
them is of more than one act. The form of the comedy differs 
in one respect from an ordinary Sanskrit play, and in this it 
agrees with other dramas composed in Mithila. In the Sanskrit 
drama the languages employed are Sanskrit for the superior 
male characters and various dialects of Prakrit for the inferior 
males and for the women. In the dramas of Mithila, the 
superior male characters all speak Sanskrit, and the w'omen,wheii 
•speaking prose, use Sauraseni Praladt ; but all the songs, whether 
sung by men or by women, are in tbe Maithili dialect of the 
Bibari language. Mithila has for centuries been celebrated for 
the graceful lyrics comjjosed in its local dialect. The most 
famous name connected with these is that of Vidyapati Thakur 
(oirc. 1400 A.D.), bo 33 songs were adopted by the Vaisnava 
reformer Cbaitanya, and through his influence became household 
words over all Bengal. Some of XJmapati^s lyrics in the present 
work will be recognized as worthy specimens of this dainty 
poetical style. 

Tradition states that Umapati was a most learned scholar. 
He seems to have been familiar with the Gitagovinda of Jaya- 
cleva, and one of his lyrics (No. 24) gives forth an echo of 
a verse of that celebrated Song of Songs. A few of "the Sanskrit 
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words employed by Mm are not found in the usual Sanskrit diction- 
ariesjandj in one case^ Ms language does not follow tlie customary 
grammatical rules [^J. Por tke benefit of tkose wlio are not familiar 
\Yitli itj reference may here be made to a convention in regard to 
these songs that will pnzzle the unaccustomed reader. In each 
song the final verse has seldom any connexion with what prececleSj 
but is I’eseiwed for indicating the name of the author and for 
laudation of his patron. ' It will be noticed that this custom is 
followed throughout the present play. 

Anfrecht, in his CataJogus Catalogonm, mentions no less 
than ten different authors bearing the name of TJmaisati. The 
best known of these was Umapati Dhara Mi&aj who attended 
the court of Vijaya Sena (circa 1119 a.d.)[®] father of the 
celebrated Vallala Sena (circa. 1158— 1170)^ the organizer of 
the caste system still existing among Bengal Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas. ‘ Vallala was succeeded by Ms son Laksmana Sena 
(circa 1170—1200), and Umapati Dhara Misra survived until his 
time; for a well-knowm verse, said, I know not on what authority, 
to have been inscribed on the gateway of Laksmana Sena^’s 
■palace, names him as one of the five gems of Laksmana''s 
courfc[®], and the poet Jayadeva, who lived under the latter, refers 
to Umapati, in the fom’th verse of the Gitagovinda, as a eon- 
toniporarj who employed bombastic language. He was the 
author of a long poetical inscription found in Eajshahi [^], which 
fully bears out Jayadeva^’s criticism, and of some verses q_noted 
in the SdThgadharapaddhaii, I mention him here because he 

t’3 tqsj mUirsil I (j“st after rerse 21), instead of The con- 

text sQoms to show that this is deliberate. 

[-] The dates are those given by Mr. Vincent Smith in his Ilitrlg 'Etsioy'g of 
Inilia. 

[»] I 

^ “ In the court of Ijafesmana Sena there were (five) gems, viz., Govardhansi, 
Sarana, JayadSya, Umapati, and Eaviraja,” TJniapati is also mentioned, as attend- 
iiig Laksmana Sena s court in the Gintam^ytt . (Mr.' Tawney^s transla* 

tion, pp. 131,182, 183). 

cu J. A. S. B. XXXIV (1865), Ft. I, pp. ISSa 
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states in the inscription that iVijaya Sena conquered Nanya the 
Heroic, who can he no other than Nanya Deva, (109S-1135) the 
founder of . the Rajput dynasty of Tirhut, under whose descendant 
lived another Umapati, the author of the Farijata-harana. 

Thisj second, Umapati is said to have been an inhabitant of 
Koilahh, in the Bhaur Pargana' of the present Darbhanga Dis- 
trict. He attended the court of Harihara Deya, sxn-named 
Hindupati, or Lord of the Hindus, rvhose Queen bore the name 
of Mahesvarl Devi. The name of Harihara Deva doss not occur 
in any of the dynastic lists of Mithila, but UmapatPs patron is 
said, by a tradition that in all probability preserves the truth, 
to have been the same as the Rajput ruler of Mithila sixth in 
descent from the 3Sfa,nya Deva, already referred to, and named 
Hari (or, according to one list, Plara) Deva (1304 — 132-1). [^] 
He was the last representative of his Hue. According to tradi- 
tion, he abdicated in tbe year 1321 A.D., and retired to the 
forests ; but, as a matter of bistory, be seems to have been con- 
quered and stain by a certain Mukunda Sena. He was a contem- 
porary of '’AlauM-dIn Khilji (1295—1316) and of Gbayasu^d- 
din Tugblat (1321— 1325). The latter, on his march to attack 
Lakhnauti, passed through Tirhut. As the author of theTarikh- 
e-Fir625shahi says,[^] ‘ All the countries of Hind and Sindh, and 
the chiefs and generals of east and west, had trembled for fear of 
him for many a year.^ 

Hari Deva is famous in !Mithila as the organizer of the Tirhut 
caste system aud as the founder , of the or genealogical 

recoitl of members^ of the Brahmana, Kayastha and other castes. 
In this way, he did much the same for Tirhut that Vallala Sena 
had done more than a century previously for Bengal. Assuming 
that he is the same as UmapatPs Harihara Deva, we learn from 

Authorities for this dyirasfcy, commonly known as the Simraon Dynasty ; 
E. H. Hodgson-, J.AS.B. iv (1835), pp. 122ffi j Anov, I-adian 
vii (1878), pp. 892. ; BE.iaviNDii. iNToaiTi and G. BSuxee, ib. is (18SO), 
p. 188 ; ib. sin (1831), p. 414 ; HSs.mn.lEi Dasa MitMladarpam, Pt. I 
(Daibhanga, 1915), pp. 602., Monhoeah Chakbatabti, J.A.S.B. xi 
(1915) pp. 4072. 

[“] Elliot, iii, 234. 
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the present play that he successfully opposed Musalmau attacks. 
The poet describes him as one ‘ whose dread scimitar cuts down 
the forest of Yavanas ^ and as a ^ furious fire consuming ■' the 
same forest. Allowing for poetic hyperbole^ this may refer 
to unrecorded attacks launched from Patna^ or possibly, to 
Ghayasu^d-din'’s march through Tirhut, already referred to, in 
which the conqueror is said to have done no harm to the country, 
I have heen unable to gather any fuither particulars regarding 
Umapati. If his patron was Haxi Deva, then the poet must have 
preceded Vidyapati, Tirhut'’s most famous master-singer, who 
flourished nearly a century later, about the year 1400 A.D., under 
the later dynasty founded by Kamesvara Thakur. 
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33 :w€q: 1 

^q»TT fq 5 iTt% «T 5 T 5 ! H 

»I!JT *iT®aRi i 

tw *?1 w qr^fiTff ii ^ ii" 

* Metre, <i + 4A-4, Last lir.p. 6-- -v-fL+S. In tlie third line, 
A. tas v/bicl) is liopeleiss, 

^ BP. i 

“ BP. ! 

■* Metre, Soixlrikur'liridita. 
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THE PARf-TAT^-HAHAKA. 


lJ.B.O.R.S. 


I 

mm i 

t5r> sfli’cl’#: ^T3i^T^’®f2s?i: \ 

qi^T^r^ 5Wfr«?«HTf5W- ^Tf$ ^ ^ ii^ 

( «!TS^^ ) 

1 I '?rr€ TiT^Ri?TTi! I 

?TT^ gijT^SIi^T^T«l1%T^?r 

5!3rTTTfX^?R»f^?J^#i'«? Wf!«l5Tr »|??TW- 

sj 

I ff^ ’^^fTT 
1 ! 

I ^?f?{ 1^ 

^-fl^ ^5f SR^ I 

^^7«ffl 11 *T^T » 

' Metre, Si'agdharn, 

2 ^Twrrw^j I 

s ^T3i%n? I 

^ Metre, 6+4 + 44-2, 6 + 4 + 4, with dhrum. 

\jt \J — W — j ^ \J ^ \J \J w— W-*, 

la the second line the 5 of and in the last line the 

n of must be read as short. 

In line 2, BP. have for 3lT^iStf% I 

In line 5, P. has for i 
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m ^ \] IS 

1?T5!^ w.^ ^si^^TF 1 

^fm-mK %x ’*f^T i 

^ »ftw^ %3r i 

ft<T wft'F ^ nm fif^^T I 

??R *f»rf^ i?Tt%fT 3T^Wf^ m ^5 TO I 

nf^q-hr^ TO !t«ii 

^i\ ( m TOF ) I 

I II 

?:t% t%^5?ft I TOF^’FF I! 

I (tnii) ^fS^!?%fw^T* I 
I i?T^5r^r?r I 

^1 %f% ^^%5r xjm \ 

f^Tf^ nt^ ^mn '5^ \\ 

¥iT?: #«r i 

mm TOfF^ ^Ttiw ’^rg-wir ^ ii 

’F^ w 5n-f% i 

i?*ifT »rrw ^JfTO^ ^Tf% II 

' ’flT’l ^ir^i 1 A. lias i.e. properly (for S'au- 

rasenl ) rr? i 

® P. Tltl[^ 1 



THE PAHTJATA-HARAN-A. 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


:-;o 

mfn w ni 

( m: ^ 1 ^: 1 I ) 

(^»T?r?[) 1 i 

iqiIW?r 1 

^f^ 11 ^ 11 

( JT^TUTi; ) 1 f s^e!t pf^SrrifNfT I 

i ^f!f( f 

%% ’qraf% ^^^f^ ?fT^^ ^ffl-?}! II 

IW m ^9nT-<»r f^iT^ff I 
1%1%^ ^ II 

'Sft ftW I'S mrsiff I 

1%al ^ififvfi HTflt% 15mff I! 

'J 

^ lai^ f^ff 

Wff fw1% l?^»T 1^31??-^^ ^TTSrff II 

^ 1%^ I 

5|f3? 3|5f iTTif ^*315! JJ^if ^51 »ITWff 11 


^ Metre, 6 + 4 + 2, 6 + 4 + 1. 
s Metre, Si^ardrilavihr7!f.tm. 

•’ P. i 


» BP. ^xri 

^ BP. ?BW«C ^Tt^Wf ’CW 1 
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TOl. III. Pr. !.j THE i’ARIJAT..\-HAEAKA. 

t^?5”^T3f l^ff If 

ar^sipsr €1^ 'fd^ifT € ifif^^r i 

^ 'ftf i?nw II II 

fv^ t^:^l51f|Tf[ 1 ( ) I I 

I srT^C^H^fllspT I 

I ^^litTfiT I 

^1?!^ I ^ ^ II 

f?f^^ 1 11-%^ Bftff II 

!! 

wm f?T^ ^»!rr^ ftn I iw-W ’sr^ ti 

'3IIT'f1^ ^ ! 3fiT-iir?fT ^ ^T^IFir 

( m: i?f9[irfH i ) 

I (^iwiii) I 

if 1W«fT WT «f WT I 

if II 


* BP, illTiM 'SWr Rkv ! 

* Metre, 54- 443, 4 + 6 + 6. Last four srllablas - - . 

* P, (irK^Eisrtiw ftif^r I 

* BP. iNfWl 

^ BP. iniff i 

* Metre. 6 + 6+3. 

■ P. f^fxf%SET ! 

f BP. ^IRifT W8f ITf^F I 



THE PARIJATA-HARAJiA, 


[J.E.O.R.S. 


fUT SirlTW: II ««L |}^ 

I ^?fa^ 1 

I II 

f% II ( ) ti 
5T 3rrf%^ sr«ft i l^fz s?f^ rT'ft ii 
1%^ m I ^Tfi nfsr ?frl% ii 

^5ff% 11^3? II 

t%5|q^ iTT% I ti: 11 

Cv^ 

1 JI ? » II* 

Nil » 

(q^gRisi) I ^sr»^T?!T«iT: I 

( 5ftt^ I ) 

1 ! “ItTc ^w«mrQ[ mj m »r 

r|??r I ( 5fR^ Il1^) | TOW 

qWWTfW I IJ^TfW W ^r W^> ^T W#' I 

I ^W^TWT 1 WT WTO »1Wt% I 
t WW5!Wil?: I 

* Metre, UpenclinTa-jra. 

® B. 3lffl 1 
3 BP. lT3l5^Tt 1 

■* Metre, 6 + 4^■*2. 

" ^^f^TfTTffR ^V|T JTfwrf^ t 

{ im:< ^fw 1 ) TruRrrfff i a^fw -er ^<1 ^nct ( or ) arr 
1 ABP. have ti;ii for gffT ( P. -apf T ) for 3iT?T, and ; 
and BP. for ^TTi^, which are incoiTrctfor STanraseni. P. 

irjiTf% for ir ww I 
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THE I.T A i A - II AKA . 


1 ( ) I 1 i 

str:^: I 1 iw^nwfw i 

^ ^irwir: I 

I I 

{ jrfiM 1 ) 

\ STT^C^ W 1%%^^ } 

»F^T) » SfT^C^FfRf I 

#li««S! ! 1 5!T^ sf^ TtfK f 

i I ( ?:f?f \ 

5!T^: I * 

#gi^; ! wtT'^r mm f sj{ i 

i \ 

?r5Rl% 1 

^ffT^: I ( #%=! i ) 

^t€ m'% sTO ^f^t W' * 

li^ ^11 

* wrifw 'inw4' f^ir?t^.- ' or i l ]‘. for 

■2 ’igf^f^fw 5[W i 
^ p. 'sri^ft I 
^ !Metre, Anustuhh . 
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THE PARI JATA-H ARANA . 


[j.B.O.Ii.S. 


I I 

?Ttl I feR^ li 

lllx fit !l ( ) !l 

t 1?Tl^^Trr ^1% II 

^■^ mm I ni ii 

*1^1% %% my qift 1 M ii 

?riif 1 mxx '^xx % %wt ii 

%mf^ I II 

1%^ 5fT% I tx 1%w^;ii V*lii 

iX^ ^ l #«S’^>3Cftm wl^i 

if ir^i ^^mPn I lOTmTqtft^T* i ) 

I WlR^Tit f 

ifawir' ^1% 1^11 ^Tf^ witfi %i II 

•H^CfllfT 1^111^" Si’l! ^xxm llTl II 

^xn i^f I IW lit II 

vffliil Hmm ^1 ’mm i ^fi iruii liir ii 

®v. 

5 PB. I 

PB. P. intei'clianges the last two lines. 

« Metre, 6+4+2. 

P. ■5itwv-inira^3! n*|Tnq; I 
^ BP. ’a<«nTr»m 

* P. X’? I 

' P. ?fEf*r 1 

* Meti‘i‘, 6 + 4 + 4 + ] . 



VOL. Ill, Ff, I.J THE I’AKIJAXA-HIRANA. 

( ff?r: ^ \ ). 

^ai^TTHT 1 5^1% ! 

^T? 'W3r^ ^f%m I 
( #t?f WT«rt% } ) 

35f% -f I 

N* nA 

?Ttfi* 37^5! i7:rft ti 
^5!^ ill* 371% Vfm 37T1T f 

%l-t%l33C Sff% f^Sf-?l1% ITII li 

m^x 1^1 i 

^31^ f W1 %^T I! 

ii-iiTWT i 

liiri fJfft ift% w:^fx ^Txi I! 
f^’^X m ^ ‘ 

iTl% 11 ^1^ il 


‘ wfw «E«fTWfiff <^1^5^.' i AB. liave aiid P. 

1 

* t^5«rr ^?rwj ?Rii?f^i*irf^ i P A BP. ^=9TiE^ ! 

* BP. i!>c for I 

* W'f is not. ill BP,, but some such r.-orcl is required by the 
rnetre. A. is here illegible 

^ This verse is not in B. P. ir.akes it the Sr'tii. 

^ BP. I 

^ B. WJT^, whicii spoils the metre. P. has affw *tar 'SSf ’^*f 
J *Wt and ( must be scaiiaed - -. 
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THE PAKIJATA-HAKA.NA. 


[j.B.O.E.S, 


^51 ^3! I 

i w’si %wT ij 

g»i1% W«lf?T ( 

5T»T-i7T?1T W \ B W 

^!|f% I f^l 

unit ! 

( rl^T ! ) 

^ij^: l 5fTT^ f^?r^ icq’® fTT'WrijqfC I 
I (^'t%iT qf^irfr! I) 
cra^ ?;€ ®if cf^t ^ i 

’qrf^ fT f!^T rT^ icq || tl II 

^gr^TJiT I qrf^STT^^ 1^ ! qtT 

I ( Jf1% I ) 331|f!Tt%^3=C I 

I ( iaft^r i ) ^ qqi^ q^ft i 


1 Metre, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2. 

* ^wtsc; i flrsrll^T»fr5t<5 

W tro% I AP. ! ABP. ^ ^ for fir 

BP. W3CWr^% A. illegible. For of. ap^f»9 sborttj after verse 

16. According to Piscliel. § 454, this forin is incorrect. 

s '^•Rpl w TTTf^flriT^ gaiq I qrr ^5gT ^n^fw ! 

ABP. I B. I P. 

TfV^RrtWf 'TTxn^SBlq I A. illegible, but has I I have 

corrected the Pr-akrit througbont. 

^ W ! P. has vTlft; for Tfift, wMch it tran- 

slates bj «lt;, — an iiapo.ssible equation. 



VOIi. Ill, PT. i.] 


TH E i’AlilJATA-Ii ARA K A . 


I Tit %f I 

^ I I W tt I 

I wtf% I 

I ^mr mx i 

1 mj I ( ?fff nm i ) 

i %^i^ 1 

mm s|if?f mm i m itr « 

gir^ %^ 1 mm nPi ^fK:^^m » 

g(q5^ ifhc iir^ i mK 5irrft:^ is 

mmmlh mw \ mmfk mfn ' ii^^u 

1 mm I 

I qi ^ 'sgflt^^sg”’ | 


^ %fi€iTOia:: I 

S igKS ! -qt t:ft' ■qxtw fWT 1 

® qf% q q«Tqq i WP- 1 

•* WifT 8|ft^ qfq f Sffw^fw i AjB E*. Er! ve qs^3Sg ( f, ,r 
see Hemacaudra, iv, 2145 and fP 

' q^lTfrrqqfw l ABP. lun-e sfqr for «rqT { 

^ BP. qf^qWl 

5r Pop tills tviram?. BP siibstitnre WJfrq ; 

* Metre, 6 + 4 -f , 2, G f 4 ->- 4 + 2 

^ ^wstpc m qf%wo? m •qtw^t{ trrfl qrrqp^w 

3l**5fTq ! Regarding tlis ;brni ( ABP. Tiiqs^^), see Pischel, 

§467. Sygaruiiig see Eilar’.c;! iideya ix, 154, B, has ^*1 » lor 
3l‘«a[qf. see ABi'k. ix. il»o, 

!0 if ! 
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THE PARIJATA-HAKANA. 


[J.B.O.R.S, 


^aiw*iT I ^ I 

^<21 I) i mri 

I) 

«!1T^: ! 5aTl%^S?rT5?3^t I 

^sr»TT?!T 1 1% ^T I 

l T^»TT^TO^ffT3=C I 
I i) ^Tf% ^ 3 ^ tt% 

t'ssmjr ^tqi^r 1 rf^ \ \fn tot 

1^^T«frT I) 

ftii’^: I xm^ I (ffcit 5!TT^5r ^ 

t^^rfrfT 1 ) 

I I) 3FiTif' S^T WTOT ?rt 

! ?!^T t% 1 

1 A. om. gf«i I P. finraTI 

- ^^THT f%WT5>P?! ^?i?r I ^?ig- Sl^§: l For see Mark, 

ix, 135. BP. Ijare (sj^fw), once only, 

® ^^rifq- m ’i?™;! I 

* ts^sfi^TiT 1 ^t<t jf^rfw 1 p. has 

for 1 For 5(Tf^, see Mark, ix, 52. For id, ix, 11. The 
form ai't^'fw? is not given in the grammars, but c£. the S'anraseni 
1st pi. Mark, ix, 103. Of. shortly before verse 15." 

^ (=? 5 ^f^: g^ng; ) i B. has 

l After ^"ir A. inserts six aksaras, which, owing to the 
state of the MS., are illegible. 

® .1. is here different, but is illegible. 
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VOL. ill, PT. !, 

I I 


fw>g?!wtt wi ipr: ii 

fliif! 5 W nm^ ii \ « ii 

^i!r?iTf«! I C ) i ^ tif^fser^w 

amr ^r i i (gsi: r 

\ ^.€ fwfil^'tt?^^^*JT i I**^r»? 

?iI^%lTi^ I 1 ^ 1 % l^’SCT^fT: m I ( sifsai I ) 

I I WS^T ^ 3 ii 5 T 

f^T \ 

1 


^ p. 3fr%5i i 
* BP. f«f.'|%5fi? 1 

® Motr'e, Bnrdfilavikridua. 

^ ^Ifisgf 1 wn%: WWW WiWT Itw for ffw) SWr ! This 
Prakrit passage is coiiieeturai. All tlie texts are corrcpt. .A. lias 
1 J 34 «*[irr WWT w’wt wliicli would correspond to 

tw ^WTT wwf waft (or inf^t } gw: ^tw liWT, of wliich I 

can make no sense. BP, liave WWTWWiTWawt WW?w WWT 

( P. ) fw^T- wliieli P. translates ^ WW WfWTWTW WTW*ft 

S\ 

wwrji:^ ■' ? ) ’35WT t^W 1KWT, but «WW1WTW WTW^ WWTH cannot 

be rigkt. 
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THE PARlJAl’A-HArlA^'A. 


[J.B.O.K.S, 


> 

I 5^?i5R[ I 

rrf%^ fw%% I 
?Tg: ^1% t% il 
^T?i5i I 

^fl-q qtfT II 
W#t I 

nvs STT^ 11 

51^^^-sfTqr 5rTl% irft ii 

fc[^ I 

lit if^ q^T% II 

??T^l lilt’s I 

«r II 

qsci?!^ I 

i?T%l1t ff ^11% 3IT%' II X "c 
IT i 

*n I 1%^TliT) I 


1 p. ^ I 
s M etre, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2. 

s ifm«r t^JTiisn? 1 For the foi’m m, cf. Pischel, 

§ 150. 
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THE PAftlfATA-HARANA. 
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imj fimi) ‘fT (Tt% WT^Ol [ 

! I 

W ¥rraii1%^ f^i^T I 

h^tI: 5i^rsi(^)^ (I:) n 

^srfT^r n^: i 

1^(5) \iit.\\ 

( flrf: J!l%1l1% 

=5? i ) 

I I 

i 1 %" ''sr^T^fi^ i 

%fK w ’mM ^?r 

qrsl^ 3r% i 


1 BP. -sfirwrarf 
- P, 1 

® ITsf i B. I 

* Metre, Sf\nUtlavikn(Uiii. 

6 B. ifT^^“ 

® I A. has B. P. ^WTwfeff t 

For see Pischel, § 467. 

7 fiiB 1 BP. have i 

8 P. ^fpr^TTi ® 


THE PA.PJJATA-HA.BANA. 


[J.B.O.K.S. 


qfK»!T% li 

I 

1®? i 

fhi fk^ 11 II 

'•J 

txfH 

nv^ ¥5!S5i?: I 

sfrfiT ^f^ mi 

ir^i ^ iirW li 

5!l^ 

qi^ qjqiiT^ 1 

’5511%^ ■WarT’f^^ 

5! II 

fiW%’ IR ®ll 

' P. f^^«r 1 " 1". i 

^ B. ^RTSlfiiJ ! ■*■ BP. ■q'sCJErngf 

'■ B. sRTwit «i Tcnar^ i 
BP. J’S 1 

'f Metre, 6 + 4 + 4-1-2, 6 + 4 + 2. DPrtiYa6 + 4 + 4 + 2, 6 + 4 + 4+2, 
6+4 + 2. 
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THE PARIJATA-HAKAN’A. 


1 I 

Ijc' wf% 

f5ft% SfV I 

5 R^ 11 

^1% 1%^" ^T% 

5Rtfi 

^qsr’S 

5f ^r% it II 

' 3 srt%-f ^ 

^^'=t ^ I 

t%t%K wff ^ii^> m 
’'rg^T%’ II 

?3«r|% girnrf^ %f^ 

wm TtTjff I 

■^mm 

t^TwY H III (^f^ 1) 


1 A. Avltieli breaks tbe metre. 

■2 BP. ^ifr ^*(«T ^SC I ABP. have ^?[r, hut a luargiiial 
note on B corrects it to wliinh give.s better sen.se. 

3 B. firw ^wt 1 f*W = Skr. in the sense of ‘ water.’ 

* BP. ^ 1 

5 A. tWTft^ I B. T^W t^Tf W ! P. SSTtl I 

6 B. ’g'?rBT*i i P. ! 

7 BP. ! 

^ Metre, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2. 6 + 4 + 2. Dhrava, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2, 6+ 2, 
6 + 2, 64*4+-2. 
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THE PAKIJATA-HARANA. 


[j.B.O.B.S, 


^35^1 1 I tjTf^T mi I 

qtfil I 

sj 

mivimi I ( I ) ^ 

\ 

I) 

I ( I ) I Jrft^ i »iTf%1% i 
* ??T ^rfi^ 1 
^^1^ ^1% 

»f 3 H m I 

^ *t1% 

ii«^ ’^n 

I t|rTl%l«5(^ i 

I 

(^??^rr: ) 95^ ii 

H<t1^»r1%1^1^r!T qfl:f?Rftt^TWT^T: I 

m fm ^ t IR^II 

‘ P. ■?! ’qrif^rfTT I 

so ill all three co[ties. 

® P. \ 

* P. I 

'> ^f% ^ m 1 B. i p. 1 

* P. I 

^ Metre, G 4* 2 + b + 2, 6 + 4 + 2. 

8 Metre, Prthvi. (flWJ ie vrritten for the sake of 

the alliteration. 



THE PARIJATA-HAKAXA. 


YOi.. Ill, rr. I.J 


^ 37^ ^VR}^ I 

wjtt: ^37 Wtw^ 

{\^$ ri 

1 \ 

^^>?q^rT«rf f ’aft- 1 

^5^ ^rr^Tgsi^ ii 

flrf^T f%^T?r 


WRRWm ^^T^^TcSif!ii;* \\^%,\\ 

77Tt^f^ I 

WK 4mR 3rf% RlX%fR 

IITT: 37f^ 1 

^ TiTsf «rfi 

I %rTw I 

>5 

’RH 37rf%f% R ^^1% iTRTf n il^^w 


1 Metre, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2, 6-144-2. 

'* Metre, SurdulaviJcrHitii. 

S A. H iT^U g C t I 

* Metre, 6 + 4 + 4+2, 6 + 4 + 2. 

^ P. MKfflWTW’raf^ I 

® Metre, Sardulmihrldita AP. have I 
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THE PAKIJATA-HARANA. 


[j B.O E.S, 


«rf% 

\5 

iTTSfsfi I 

II II 

1 %^T5C^l5t I 

m ?f}-^ I 

ff II 

f|5r I 

^1% iTtl^ qf41- ii 
m ftfl I 
^ ifrfi- II 
wqi% qi[*[T^ i 

tf^qf^ sii^' ii h 
Wsrwi7T I ( qqrigtfgfrq 1 > 


' P. f *h1t 1 

*' IMetrs, 6 + 4”f'4 + 2 , 6 + 4 + 2. 
® P. I 
^ BP. i»rlT^ I 
'‘ BP. I 
* Meti’e, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2. 
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THE PARIJATA-HARAHA. 




fflfl 1 

^ *nW II 

f% ti^TT I I 

I 

^^m^ I iir^^ I 

5I?T hIT '3^111^ II 

trf^ ^ W I fimw i 

<3^^ ?lf?T II 

5iif% I 1RT^3 I 

% sR^frrf% II 

^XJR 1 I 

c\m qf^Tii II 

»TR I IXT’tXg I 

^^m II 

NfqfrT ^ I iXT'SJsi 1 


1 BP. for f«rJlW I 

8 BP. W 
3 P. m ^ I 
'*" A."inw I 

6 BP. ibtIw 1 
* BP. I 
’ BP. -sfT;!? \ 

« BP. TTf^ 1 
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THE PAEIJATA-HARANA. 




f%^T5T' II ^ ® II iXfn I 

I ( 1 ) fn^ I 

1 ( I ) t% % 

I 

1^ I I t *JSfl 

I 

I \ 


% ;^?iTf»T«?r:* II 
^ f|siT 1 

f fqcfT^t ^f^ % i) ^ X \\ 

WaWTiJT I ( I ) imiTTit, I 

wc I 

^ »rirf^ ^S!T?T r!^ H 
7l% ^«T Wrf^fT* I 

0^ (illO (|^^ 

5!l% Wf(X II 


1 BP. in va^fc I 

- Metre, 6 + 44-1. 

^ "airSTH^ sf'I ^ 1 BP. have ^TOTOt ftr IWWIT^^ I 

4 A. flpiw 1 ^reJisff! = ^4nrr+^»n: i 
•■> A. f?cjr>frj I ?f«ni7ws=w+^»w5 1 ' 

^ TO«^.' = q^ + ^W + ¥RJ I 

' T’Cr^ra'.*=iTO + ^rff + «nT! I Metre, .ilwpacc.Wwf/ffvs-i'ifca. 

^ P. I 
9 BP. wK^xm^i 
P. ?r¥i 
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THE PARIJATA-HAKANA. 
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I 

W li 

mfn I 

t?: I 

I ?ngT %^jW I 

{ 5?fg^ I ) 

1 ijf i 

I Ijg If^rTT I 

I I 

iTTft^«? I 

qs^sg ^t%^Twr: ii 

m wTfu^^^T;' w^^w 
I nrrf^T 

«\ 

» A. ^^fK] 

».So B. A. I P. I 

* Metre, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2, 

* A. ^hrfc^ 511^^ ’9«5|f:j?|3p5f I 
^ BP. «i^nn xiwr’? i 

® A. omits vr^T ! BP. 5r5'^HT i 
Metre, JJpitjnii {V^midravajra, IndntmjrU, Vaiksatitlia, UpSn- 
drnvajrii]. 
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THE PARIJATA-HAEANA, 


[j.B.O.R.S. 


I «r?rT I 

( m: i ) 

I 

I 5!TT^: I 

( 5!K^: I ) 

I #5r: I 

mT I 

rf^ ^ cjjirx® II ^ i) II 

I I 

®\ 

rlT^tSm 1%^T *J?rr 5| 1! ^ t. 11 

^ii^in: 1 m i ^?Taq^^r#f 

»!^T3rT?T???Tfii 1 ^5}^?T I trTftwT?r?!^ ^?:rflT 

1 p. 

* ^ 1 -^TT^Tg!^ t 1 Tills is not in 

BP. A has ^ (f for gir?=:;g^ ), winch must be a mistake, and 
which I have conjecturallj amended to ^fTT^’ I 

® Metre, Anws.faM. 

* BP. “Tapani I 

^ Metre, Anvstxihh. ABP. all have i 

'' BP. >5|TWwf»r I 
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i 

^tu’sco: I I 

iiTT^: I t I 

(?!?f: ’i?*? tfitr^nff!- 

%T.mn i) 

I ^f% ^ 

ig1% I 

( mx I 

^rfiT J 

^ ^ f Kh^ ! 

^ It 

nfsi m% ^ ^ w I 

€t ^ 505?' ^ 1%fi ^5? ll 

^ f^5R ^^^ 31^ I 

^ ll 


• liW%f %f^ar: l BP. lia ve fif^TSW I 

* W/m '«f'T SJTR aww^ 1 A. ■»!ff» 

(sic) I B. wfw i P. wnn^f^W 

(sio). 

® fts^? 1 A . ^'t^x ' B, I P. I 

^ BP. w^« foi* ^ i 
^ A. % foi’ ’Sfsj ^w ! 
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€t- ^siiTrr ii ^ ^ ii 

^ I 

1 I I 

( I ) 

sfn:^: 1 i«% i fw?} i 

^ffSElWifT 1 xi ’qTlX3TTfT^'^Tf%’?t‘’ ^*11 ( 

'ITT ) 1 I 

•nx^: 1 fif|5Ei tt I 

1 I 

t^TW?f ^K^K ^Sf fli I 

?i*i?r II II II 

mx ^xxm i 

ssiti^ arf^tx’” q5|-3I«?n II 

* Metre. 6 + 4 +- 4 + 4 + 2, 6 + 4 + 4 + 4. 

^ wre* w^if t xrft^ffr i B. ims i 

^ ^ w ! 5TK^: ’i^TTi: ■ 

■* AB. 'g?JT 1 

^ BP. «f?|! ^rf^TWH^S: I 
® B. ’CtTf^CaSTW^IlT'^Tpf'si? 1 P. 1 

’ ?fT^ JZ^Tlf 1 »T3I^®r 

I p. “I'fpm 1 

^ B. -STHTT I 

® BP. tB’fw gx3r ’gw I 
B. fjTlx ^ I P. fjift ^ faifTQ i 
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OT1% 3^?: ^1% ^«lfTT*’5fT f^»3I3f fSfTT 11 

^TfKSfTfT n% I 

W5f ^ Ig^ 5R«fiS %ITmf fK’Tfl' li 

( nm nqTf^srml' ^fhrsqn: i 

! ) 

I fsf^ i3ir?iT^«r qif^mf!^: \ 

mwf' I iqfw mhi 

1%^TSf% I ^: — 

I I 

lfs> I 

qif^T?!:' M * H 

f 

^aiWRT 1 ( qq!?gt?eiT«? I ) 

^ So B. A. has «rK . P. VWW i 

» A. W8ir¥ ’gxrfH’ snfw i P. ''5*ira ^''rf?r ^rfii f^s^urtw 

I 

® iy[etp&, bH-4 + 44'd5 0+4+—. 

^ So B. A. has ^?[«55T5[f^srr, P- <[^*incf^»rt, both of which 
spoil the mefcj-e. 

^ MpfvR. Pihv.1 tininti itriniilin . 
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m m m-v^ i 

•^xm II 

<!W II 

?im ^T3?^ ^ %gT II 
sift II 

^^’f^ '^irr^f^ ^5T I 

li: WT^' II !^>l II 

mx^> I srT»ir1% ’^Tl^3!TPr?Tt i 

?T^TT^^r|Ii7f5 I 

I Ti^TO I ix^ I ) 

^w> I fli3!}f?i'^ i 

( ?!7!l[^T mm Jlt^3I?i: I ) 

^sj*TT*?r I ’3 (!t?:^ fm I 

■^K^l \ I 


' B. P. 

Ov. ®\ 

* Metre, fii'st tvro verses, 6 + 4 + 4+1; last three verses, 
6 + 4 + 4 + 2. 

8 A. P. 1 

^ arrc^ f®fi ; AP. fm fBE^sfr, B. 1^ i 
B P. fSf^j q^TW: < 
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3?wf« mpst I ^ Jit 1 

I ) 

ifn^: I I 

I f 

WT W>^‘ II « e !! 

waji^T^iT I ( i ) *?{# fz’??- 

^ I 

«TiK^; I 1 1^' «r i 

i 11^ ^^<3 I ^«i^T^5fT 1 

m^i { I ) 

^\T^l \ ^1% I ^ I 

I I 

siPC^I I {^afflq I) ^rajasjTf^ I 

^ ^ W SvTTT^ipT^J 1 B. lias % and s 

■^' A, omits ^fw I 

8 B. I^WJJIT I 

* Metre, Anustnhh. After ^rsrt ^ fit a leaf of two pag-es is 
missing from A. 

8 B. lias KWTf^. See Hemaeatidra i, 57. P. I 

® B. omits 'WTW I 

7 ^fW^S^’^’C'irvt^waRTWT STT’C^r? ?C^Tfw I 

Hifw 'sr Sf^TfW I 

^ B. omits i 
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1 %«f| ^ I 

^iSTJrr^ 3?1%^Tr*? w a \ w 

I (5^'»T?!i{ l) 1 5fl['?grrT* 

^T i l) %5f 

'g » 

mn 1 I 

{ gf: I ) sfr ^T^iffT ^n^ \ 

%vfs^ \ sfR w ^ 

C* ■ ^ 1^ 1 ^ , 

t^RWff 1 

I ( ) I TT^T 1%Wrf% I 11 I 

IT flfl 

whsnr ^T° \ 


• So B. P. has I ■' Metre, Anustubh. 

S B. WWH'igfn for <5?^ I 
^ So B. P. ha8 'g' TT^T^ 1 

® BP. fg-^rr^ I ^ 6 BP. I 

T BP. fsinut: 1 s BP. f?in5f% I 

® ?IR 5 t^€}- «r #hinfw I 

’® w iWif^T 1 ^rr 

■^^^aiTT^n The missing leaf of A. ends with the word It 

then goes on I B. has ^ 

S’C^' ^iTfSl AC''?'! ’Trfl' WT 

^’agT^ 1 P. has w f^TOTf»T l»3t5W »TT’T9'f^ ir f^ ^i UC TiT ^ 
^ f^^^«ITl From these it has been easy to 
reconstruct the original Prakrit. 
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sfTT;^: I { ) i trrwi! i 

wswiiT I ^ i 

I I 

^iSJWTT I tfsf 1 fmw% 

3 IR w grT^fif^' 5 

! m fg m ^ 1 %' 1 

■«J 

gswTW f *rg^ ^Tt%gT-ggr^qr^ i 
giq:^: \ fgfRg: qqj%^ 1 % 1 
imi gf gigf^) 1 

gi 1 %rr^ \ 
g?ig grgr--^T^ \ 

II 

imi qtxgiW qjsiT I 
g?:! gi^g fg^ ggsri 1 

5 > 8 fd Wt W^fW I 

F. I 

8 B. ! 

* I ’gf’ii wwfV Tsfifsr’^ m laiwiflr i 

ABP. hape WT^ • 

8 \ 

« B. I 

Vf 

7 »i 5 Tg -sreif w i 

* A. Tyr^w 1 B. YfYig I P. incg i 

9 P. i 
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i 

^T^5I\ m SfT^ II 

^«T gfW ^ II 

ir«T €t^f?T ’TT^ff II 8 «? II 

I ^W. I 

^If iff ^1%*?: I 

^?i5t!T?Jtf^fr?:?5 II 

’iTVSft ^1 fc|!55r3!l^W!t% sfq m I 

^ * 

^srt Wift Hff^t:' 118 ^11 

^Tft3fT?!i^<5Twrr34 ii 


^ BP. iiiti'rcbaiige T?lt and ^Tt ! 

BP. t^fsf I 
® B. WT5 I 
^ P. I 

. v» 

Metre, 6 +- 4+ 4 + 2. 

« P. ainflT I 

^ Metre, ^ragdham. Por tlie fir.^t line .4. ban 81^»I 

^ans I Tlie rest of tlie verse is in tlie same 

way hopele.ssly corrnpt in A., and the reading adopted is that of BP, 
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TBANSLATION. 


DEAMATIS PEESON^ 

IK THE PEOLOGUE. 

STAGE MAKAGEE. 

ACTEESS, 

IK THE PLAY. 

XRISHKA. — The eiglifeh inoarnafiion of YisEatt, King of E^varaks. . 
KARAEA,— Tlie minstrel of tte gods. 

EHAKAKdATA or AEJGYA. — A Pandava Prince, the coosin and 
close friend of Krishna. 

DHARHADASA. — The gate-porter of Krishna’s palace. 

BGKMIKI — The senior Qaeen of Krishna. 

MITEASENA- — Her Companion and Lady-in-waiting. 
SATYABHAMA.— The younger and faTOurite Queen of Krishna. 
SUMUKEI. — Her Companion and lady-in-waiting. 

ST7BHADEA-— Sister of Eriahna, manned to Dhananjaya. 

SCEKB, — A Grove on Mount Eaivata, close to Krishna’# palace ai 
DwSraks. 



The Rape of tlie Farijata. 


PROLOGUE. 


THE BENEDICTION. 

Yeusbs (Maithili). 

l.~Invocation to Devi- 

Glorj to Her who slew Madhu and Eaitahha^, 

Grlory to Her who o’erthraw Mahishasura, — ^ 

She who to ashes burnt l5chanadhutara, 

Smote off the heads of proud Chanda, and Munda, 

Eaktahljasura hutohered She pitiless, 

Clave She the hearts of Nisumbha and Sumbha.*— 

The form of each deity’s power energio 

To Thyself dost Thou take, to Thy servants benignant. 

Peerless One ! Mounted on lion triumphant ! 

Ever be gracious to us who adore Thee. 

This bo the prayer of large»hearted Umapati, 

* Bless Thou, Ehavani, this noble assembly ! ’ 

[,' J Tlio whole of this iDTocation is a reference to the Dsvi MsJiaimya, oontainca ia 
Chapter Izxxi ff. of the MSrJcamle^a PzirSna. As there told, the demons Madhu and 
Kaitahha songht to slay Brahma, At the lattei’B prayer, Mahamaja, a .form of Berj 
issued iiom Visluiu and awoke him from hia sleep. Be then slaw the demons. 

Other demons suhseciuently conquered the gods, and their leader, Mahishasura, hecame 
supreme. The gods then gave forth eaoh his special energio power, and these united, them, 
selves together and heoatno Chandika, another form of Devi, She destroyed the demon s, 
iiieluding their loader (Chapters isxii-iii). 

Sumbha and Nisumbha were two other demons, who also conquered the gods and drove 
them from heaven. Chaijdika oamo to the rescue. Sumbha, hearing of her beauty, invited 
her to marry him, She explained that, by ja. vow, she could marry no one who did hot 
conquer her in fight. Enraged, Sumbha seat an army under his general Dhumraleehana 
(aalled IiOchandhumra in the text) to capture her, but she destroyed the army and reduced 
BhumralOchana to ashes (Chapter issxvi, 9). Sumbha then dispatched Ohapda and Mnpda 
at the bead of another army. This army she also destroyed, while she decapitated Chapda 
and Mupda (Ixssvii, 19). More armies were dispatched with la like result. One of the 
demon generals was Eaktabija (‘Blood-seed’), a giant. Whenever be was wounded, each 
drop of blood that fell to the ground became a giant as mighty as himself, Ghan&ka 
attacked him, and swallowed the blood, that issued from his wounds, so that none rcaelied 
thogronnd. In tlnswayEaktablja bled to death (Issxviii, 61). Then Sumbha and Hisumbha 
tbeinselves assailed her. She lfi,rat pierced liisumbha to the heart with an arrow (Ixixii, 
32), and .then killed Sumbha in the same way (xo. 22), Chandika, oi Bevli kas many 
names. One of these is BhavSuI, used ia the last line .of the inyocation, 
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2. Sanskrit Benedict ioti, 

May Hari^, ilia supporter of tke world, 

Who on his tush upraised the mighty earth, 
light as filament of lotus-stalk, 

From the piimeyar ocean, which to Him 
Was hut a tiny pool ; to Wiiom tlia galasy 
Is hut a garment, with the broad shy to serve 
For musk-inunction ; on Whose fair brow shines 
The moOn, in place of mystic sand il- marks ; 

The garland round Whose nock is all the stars,— 

May He protect our King, great Hiudapat, 

Moreover— 3‘, 

Arid you, my Masters, may ye he preserved 
Secure b}" him, the Lord of Mithila ; 

By him, with noble full-moon eountonance- 
And nsotar voice ; the fortune of whose wars, 

In couq^uest of the world, is Lakshnii’s self ^. 

Isnught but tho glorious Pari^aia tree® 

Matches in form the pillars of his arms ; 

His wrathful frown is deadly in the fight. 

As the dire poison drunk by Devi’s lord* ; 

His valour fierce is that resistless flame® 

Cast in the ocean by the saiut of old ; 

His feet are humbly served by troops of kings. 

As brooks do service to a mighty flood, 

SiAOE Masagek . — (After the recitation of the Benediction ) Enough 
of loag discussion. Lady, kindly coma here. 

Acteess. — (Entering.) What are your commands, Sir ? 

Stage Mastagee. — have received a command from him, whose 
dread scimitar cutteth down the forest of the Tavanas®, whose' splendour 

f ^3 third iacarnatioa of Hari or Vislintt was ia the form of a boar. A dotaott 

named HitanySksha hal drajjged the earth to the botioia of tho primeral ocaan. Viahiiu 
then assumed the form of a boar, oouiiaeroi the demon, a-nd f dfirtirtiey s Fiimia, ir, 
61) repelling the ■water with his snoat, lifted the earth, like a lotas, with one of his 
tushes. 

P*3 The spouse of Vishpn. She is the goddess of good fortaae. 

H'l One of the fire trees of Indra's paradise. Its rape by Krishna is the subjeot of 
the present pisy. 

n*3 Devi’a lord is Sira. The allusion is to the famous i’afadvt.T, a deadly poison- 
charned out of the ocean by the gods, an-i drnnk by liTa. 

t‘3 A terriblo fire bora from the wrath of the Eishl Aurva, To prevent its consuming 
the whole world he cast it into the ocean, where it still ramains ooncesled. 

[“3 i,«, the Musalcaans. Compare the concluding lines of Bong No. S?, 
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illuminateth fclie path of the four Yedas that had become cleft asunder, 
who in persoa is the tenth inoarnation oE the holy Yishnu^, His Majesty 
Haiihara Deva Hindupati, to produce the delightful new play hy Umapati 
TJpadhyaya concerning the Parijata tree, and thus to allow the Honourable 
Gentlemen who form this company to assuage the delhininoE their heroism. 
Please, therefore, sing something anspicions, 

Actebss. — All ! This is indeed good fortune. iS/id stVzjs.) 

4, Song {celehrating Siva’s viediing to Farvati) 

In the dense grove of Kalpa-trees*, 

That give ns all things rich and rare, 

Himalaya® a bower framed. 

And set therein an altai' fair. 


And then, herself, BhavanI sang 

"Witli tuneful lips the nuptial strain, 

In which to S'iv she gave herself, 

Chanting it o’er and o’er again. 

S.ail to tlib Lori, Suimme in Time ani S2)acB 

Zovelg and pleasant*, infinite in grace. (Refrain.) 

Dreadful, wiih suates around his neck, — 

Over his eye of hnrning heat®, 

Upon his brow, the crescent moon, — 

Accepted he her praises sweet. 


W me tenth, or K^m-n. inoarnation of Vishnu is yot to come. Ho will appear seated 
on a white hoise, with a blazing drawn sword, for the destraetiou of the wicked and th» 
restoration of religion Harihara Beva, whose sucocssful opposition to Miisaliuan domina- 
tion IS leferred to in the mtrolnotion. is again treated as this tenth incarnation in the 
3/1)11 SOIl§« 

[*] The Kalpa-tree was one of the trees of ladra’g paradise. It was a ' Wishing-tree ’ 
granting all desires. “ * 

tu Himalaya was the-fatber of Pamtl, the Bpouse of Siva. The song deserihes 

then w.ddii.g, and the^ arrival of Sli a with his mieouth train of goblins serving as a 
marriage prooesslon. Siva himself appeared as a horrihle ascetic, with matted hair, Ld his 
body smeared with ashes, wearing serpents round his head and skulls for a nooklace. The 
error and ridierfe excited on this occasion among the bystanders and the wedding guest. 
Is a favourite subject of Indian poetry. 

ti« ’■*1 ^ til® Sanskritp«sal». beantifnl. It may he a eorrup. 

tion civsevam (Papinl Ui. 2, J.76J, splendid. J 

_ ['] Siva has three eyes., denoting past, present, and future time. From his third eye, 
in the centre of his forehead, issues fire. The moon>s orescent above the central ly 
Mes the measure of time by months, and the serpent round his neck the measniv by 
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Upon the aUar Hara poured 

An endless stream from nectar brewed. 

Gods, Abuts *■, men, all laughed alike 
Mocking at his appearance rude, 

‘ The hridegi'oom eats, — hut hhsng’s his food, — 

* With Ganges wets the poisonous weed®, 

‘A nuptial couch, foi'sooth, he spreads, — 

‘A tiger-skin supplies tho need.’ 

Close hy, for hallowed wedding lamps. 

Shone serpents’ jewels like the sun*. 

USvl and Dey* stood side by side, 

Their hearts united, two in one. 

Ehava and Bhagavatl* here 

Our souls with loye and faith ye fill, 

Grant ye us ever victory. 

And surety from every ill. 

And quoth Unaapati, tho wise, 

The te.acher and the poet too, 

May Hindupat!, Lord of kings, 

Protect the earth and wrong subdue. 

{Listening) Sir, what is the cause of this noise ? 

StAGi Makages. — H oly Krishna is entering the Raivata grove with 
Rakmini. Let us go and watch them. {'Exeunt.) 

End oe Psoxogde. 

f-] Kara is a name ot lira. TUo Asaras, comprising the two great groups of Daityas 
and DSnavas, are a class o{ (lemons, euemiflS of th a gods. The term ‘Gods Uivaa) and 
Asnras ’ or ‘ Gods and DSnaras Ms. fre^naatly used to mean ‘all sapornataral hehigs.’ So 
in Song 89. 

t“3 Siva leceired the Granges as it fall from heaven upon his matted hair, throngh 
which it Wanders on Its way to earth. He was a great eater of SlUnj, or Indian hemp. 

[‘3 Tho seirent is fabled, like oar toad, to boar a precicus Jewel lit its head, 

L*j frames, respic lively, of Siva and Piirvati, 

[''3 Also names of the game. 
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THE PLAY, 


ScEUB . — The jRaivata Qrove, near KrUhnae Talaee. {Behind the 
Scenes.) 

5, Song i ntroducing Krishna, 

Yile JCamsa’s ILes lie overthrew’’, 

He slew the Kesi-horde, 

The throne his graceless son had seized 
To Ugrasen restored. 

ilhe care-worn Tadays, sore oppressed. 

He freed from cark and rue, 

But natheless he, Incarnate God, 

Hath yet more work to do. 

He nnisfc relieve the burden’d earth 
Prom sin’s apipalliag load ; 

The Hanavs^, too, must straightway place 
Upon salvation’s road 

And virtue’s laws he suroly must 
On sinful earth impose, 

And silence, ’mid the harassed saints. 

The litany of woes. 

And openly, that all may learn 
In meebness to abide, 

He must the haughty king of gods 8 
Abase in all his pride, 

[0 Kamsa was the son of Ugrasena, king of Matfiurg, tie chief city of the iailav-ao. 
Ea deposod Ms fatter, and ruled with great tymmy in Ms place. He was Xrishna’s 
implacable foe, and sent the Danava Eesi, or Kesin, andothets of his tribe to kill Mm, 
Ent Krishna oveieamo and destroyed them all. He then stew Kamsa, and restored Ugrasena 
to the throne, The dcstmetion of ICesia is deseribod at length in the Slst and that of 
Katnsa in the 87th ohaptei of the Sarivamsa (Caicntta Edition of 1839), 

r.°3 ^he Ugnavas were a tribe of Asuras (See Note to Song 4); 'Ihey wore demons, and, 
like the Daityas, greatly oppressed the earth. In his incarnation as a dwarf, Vishnu 
oTCreame Bali, their king, and male him ruler of the ntther regions, the ^TaHoowso 
(line j 4 ,S 41 ) identifies Krishna 'with this incarnation. According to this authority, Bali, 
after his conauest hy Krishna, desired salvation, was taught by Narada, and received It, 
The whole story is to he found in the Zeist and Sff2nd ChapterE of the ISarwam^a. 

C»3 i.e. Indra. The humbling of the pride of Indra, by the rape of tho PSrIiSta-tree. 
i* the subject of this pisy. 
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And love and faiili in tlie Sapreme 
He must estaBlish meet 
That all may due salvation find. 

And leach the heav’nly seat. 

That lie, rejoicing witli hia Queeiij 
The jewelled ciest of tings, 

Great Hindapat, discerns true love, 

The wise Hraapat sings. 

JEtiier ZrisJma, accomjicinied hy Buhmim and Jttr companion, 
Mitrasena. 

Knimsi. {Aside) . 


6 . Verses {Sanskrit). 

To lift the load from th’ earth, and cnt oif sin ; 

To teach pure souls, hy practieo, to regain 
The hidden meaning oi the holy Yeds ; 

To rescue virtue from uiirighteous thrall ; 

To crush the pride of men of evil heart. 

The enemies of Brahmanas and gods ; 

The overweening arrogance to hreah 
Of such as Brahma, Indra, and the like ; 

These are the tasks I set myself to do, 

When I become incarnate in this world. 

(Aloud.) Lady, behold the heaaty of spring in this Eaivata grove ! 

{Sfl sings.) 

7. Spring Song {Maithili), 

Countless Dhaks in crimson glory 

Golden Champaka, Bakals rare, 

Eaknhuls in wild Insurianca 

Blossom in the yernal air’-. 

£1] "Ehe Umula or Suteo franiosa, also eallai in Hindi poiesj or dWi, with its 

crimson flowers in full bloom, presents a striking sprctaole, lika -fire on tbe Eorizon (Of. 
Platts’ Sinduiiani DicHonary, S, r. dlulc), Tha Chaataha {UicUlia chair.paca) lias 
fragrant yellow flowers. The hahiila (Mimitsops JSUngiy, also called in Hindi manlsarj, 
has very fragrant flowers. It is said to put forth hloasoins when sprinkled -with wine from 
the mouth of a lovely woman, Sahahnla (for hahas^la) is J-gaH grandijlor^^i 
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Scattered o’er the hoaky distance 

Clusters of the Ti-umpet vino. 

Graceful Jasmines, snowy Madhwis, 

With sweet Malatis entwine 

With her hands in homage folded, 

Eufcmim beside her king 
Wanders through the woodland mazes. 

Gazing on the charms of spring. 

Winter’s raptures now are ended, 

iTew-horn transports have they found. 

Spring’s delights rejoice the lovers, 

Treading on enchanted ground, 

Glowing shine the dense Hihiseus, 

Minjal, Mango wide outspread, 

Em’rald leaflets coyly flushing, 

Drunk with nectar, ruby-red* . 

Now the cuckoo-folk are calling. 

All-impassioned hy the sound. 

As the murmured sighs of dalliance 
Echo in the groves around. 

*Tis as though with frenzied pseans 

Welcomed they Love hack again. 

O’er the threefold world triumphant, 

King, victorious, to reign. 

Blaok bees, bevies buzzing busy 
Gyrate madly in the shade, 

Drunk with honey, mazed with mjptar 
Culled from flowers of thb glada^ 

’Tis of Love they, too, are singing 
Praises of The Heaven-horn, 

He, who takes the proudest maiden, 

Conquers her, and breaks her scorn. 

fS/Sjj iB the Signonta suaveoleng, the tree that hears ths trampet-flowor. Tlia 
Htpa is Tfauelea eadamla, with fragrant orange-ooloared hlOEBpms, The iismerri is a kind of 
Jaetnine, Jasminum i^mhae, MS-diavi is Gneriiien’ racemdsir, a large creeper bearing 
fragrant wMte aowcra, Zlslati is another kind of jasmine, Xasmimm gwidillorim. 

SavjulaiB the name of Beteral trees. Here, parhaps, it is a kind of Hibiscna. I 
do not know what plant is meant 'by mitijala, JP. has fSnjaXg, which means the leaf of the 
JcHtu graes, C5sa (Sanskrit chuiaia) is the ypnng.tender red shoot oi the raanzo-trae. 
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Malaya^ sends fragrant breezes, 

Sandal-scentod o’er tbe vale. 

Pragranfc, too, tbe spotless lotus, 

Pragrant flower, fragrant gale. 

Twofold glamour thus enfolds tbem. 

The sweet spring- tide’s winning amila, 

Eaiwat’s® fragrance, — both conspiring 
Hearts of gods an 1 saints to wile. 

Lo, the miracle of Kiisbna®, 

Multiplied in earthly mould. 

Sixteen thousand maids, disporting, 

Krishna in their arms enfold, 

IVisa Umapati, the teacher, 

Singer, too, and snppliant. 

Prays the Monateh of all monarchs * 

Blessings on os all to grunt. 

Keishha (Spexkin^X — Sit down, dear. {They take their seats. 
They g&se into the air with surprise.) Wonder tul ! 

(JTfi sings.) 

8. Sonf! sung hy Krishna^ introducing Iddrada {MaitJnli}, 

B ;hold, there comes a portent to the earth ; 

With glorious light the air is all aflame -, 

'Tis not the sun that falleth from the shy, 

Jfor fire descending offerings to claim. 

In garments white, and, clear upon his brow, 

The sacred caste-mark, on his breast the thread, 

There comes a Bi-ahmaa, splendidly sublime, 

In all the vigour of Ms lineage dread. 

[1] Malaya is the naois of ooo of the great moiiatain-ehaina of India, It is the 
sonthsm portion of the Western Ghats. It is fanions for its sandal-trees. Ttie Bautlal* 
seented hrseze coming from Malaya is a faronrita subject ot Indian poets. 

j[»3 The name of the grove ia wMoh Krishna and Enkmini ate wandering. In 
Sanskrit, Eaivata. 

£*3 Kri^na is called Jaduptti in the text. In Sanskrit, this would he Tadupati, the 
Yadu-lord, Tada was the ancestor of the Yidavas, and Krishna was his most illustrioaft? 
desceadaat. Besides Eufcmmi and SatyabhAma., Krishna had more than sixteen thouaaad 
wives, by each of whom he had ona daughter and ten sons. He had the power of aiiilfcl- 
plying hitnee'f, so that each wife thought that she had him lo herself, 

£<■3 i, 9 , either the god of love, or the poet’s patron, Harihira Deva, Hindilpati, 
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His Ixifo gives added beauty to hia hands^. 

His hands -(lie holy Vedas also hear. 

Harada comes, the liymner of the gods, 

Homage to pay, and rev’rence to declare. 

Most worthy and most wise is Harada, 

Filled, for the world, with sympathy sincere 
Tho mind-born son to mighty Brahma horn, 

Of my lov’d ^iva the companion dear. 

The wise TJmapati, of kindly heart, 

Hoes these true sayings faithfully rehearse, 

And Hindapati, Mithila’s great Hing, 

Knows Devi, Mother of the XJuiverse.* 

JS^niet' J^araila in a joyful mood. 

9. Verses [Sanskrit), 

Haeada.-— 

That which nor Brahma nor Mahes ® have seen, 

Kor rapt ascetics e’en in visions rare, 

The lotus-foot of Krishna, — Cowherd*, God,— 

That shall I see with mine own eyes to-day. 

(He smgs.) 

10. Song [IfaitMll), 

To Sari's^ court to-dtiy I haste. 

And soon my eyes true joys idll taste, (Hefraiu.) 

He whom rapt ascetics know notj 
“With mine own eyes I shall see, 

He whom Siv and Brahma,, worship, 

To whom else bend I the knee ? 

[*] Narada was the minstrel of the gods, and carried a late (vhis ] . 

[“*] This line has a double meaning. Devi also means* Queen and tho goddess DeyT, hero 
called * the Alothcr of the UniTorse was also called Maheswarr, whioh itself was also the name 
of HiEdOpati’s Queen, Hence the last two lines may alternatiTely be translated * Hindapati 
and Queen Maheswarl know (true) love *. The same occurs in the eoncluding lines of Songs 
U and 29. 

[*] A name of Siva. 

[‘3 Krishna spent his youth among the cowherds ol GSkula. Ho is hence called ‘ Govinda 
a name nsnally explaiuad as meaning ‘ he who finds (vhidaii) cows ’, but really a Prakrit form 
of the Sanskrit ‘Gopeadra’, i.e. ‘thaliord of Qowherds.’ 

[»] Ksrada, being a celestial, naturally looks upon Krishna as the god, Hari or 
Vishnu, who became inoarnata. He hence lands him as the Supreme Being, and not in the 
htunan inearnation, He refers disparagingly to tho hamaa. form in Song 12. 
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Ho will grant a "booii most precious,—* 

Faith and love within my breast, 

In the hour of death assuring 
At his feet eternal rest. 

IliudHpat, the King, rejoicing 
With Maheswari, liis Queen, . 

In his heart hath eompreliended 
How to see the Great Hnseen. 

Quoth Umapat'i, the 
To th’ Eternal, the Adored, 

God, All-pow’r£ul, Self-cxistont, 

From pure souls be praise outpoured. 

( JZh imlis rou7ti ilie sta<;e) Hero is Satyabhamu’s companion Sumuhlu. 

{Enter Suinnhld). 

SuMUEHi. — Sly Lady Satyabhama has sent me to enquire whether His 
Iliglinsss would like to see her in priv.ate. If so, she will come, {Addi'essin(f 
Earaia.) Sir, I see you are a Brahman. My I'overencs to you! May I 
ash if you are Karada, or an ordinary man.^ 

Hibaba, — M y blessing be on your heart’s desires. Hut you suggest 
that I am a monkey. Your language runs along more than one path. 

SuHliHEHl {timidly), — 0 dear ! This is most surprising. Then you 
are the poet laureate of heaTen,® 

KIeada.— H ew you aro calling me a monkey of heaven. Every time 
you open your mouth you must say something with a dcuble meaning. Tell 
me. Where is the Lord Krishna ? 

SuMUKBl.—IIe is close hy. [Enter EharmaddsaA the ffaie-porter). 

Dhabmadasa. — T he Lord Krishna tells me to go and see if Saiya- 
bhama is coming. 

HIbada.— P orter ! Toil the Lord Krishna that I, — Harada, — am 
here. 

DHAEMADi.sA {to ErisMa}.—Yont Majesty, Harada is wailing at the 
door, 

[“^3 The Prakrit words used by SuninkM are of doubtful meaniDg. Tbcy may also be 
translated ' May I ask if you are Harada, or monkey 

[*3 Here again SumutbPs tongno trips hot up, Tha words also mean ‘you are the head 
monkey of heaven.’ 

i'’‘3 The EerivKinta names him Dsraka, 
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Kbishna, — Sliow him in at once. What ! Narada kept standing at 
the door ! 

DHAEMAnssA.— Your Holiness, be good enough to draw near to Hie 
Majesty. {JExit. Namda approaches Krishna, Krishna, lowing, with 
Kubminl, does reverence to him and offers him a seat.) 

NIBada. - May your dynasty prosper ! 

Ksishita. — Your Holiness, You hare been trarelling over all the 
three worlds. Pray tell us what wonderful things you have seen, and 
where you saw them f 

Naeada, — What can he more wonderful than Your Maje.sty's own 
exploits ? 

Kbishk'a. — Thera is a most delicious scent coining from somewhere. 
Have you brought me anything as a present ? 

Mae ADA. 


11. Verses {Sanshrit), 

What can I give to One, within Whose hreast 
Sits Lakshmi’a self, the giver of all good ? 

What words of praise will not be trite to thee. 
When on Thy lips dwells heav’n-boru Blotjuauca ? 
When Siva, Brahma, and the other Gods 
Attend as henchmen at Thy heok and call, 

What service is there left for other hands 
To render unto an Incarnate God ? 

(J2e sings.) 

12. Song {Maithili). 

’Tis Thoti that dwellest in the heart 
Quiding, restraining, 'Master wise. 

Why tahest Thou this Tiwmhle part, 

Thus hidden in a human guise t (Refrain.) 
Indra in his high abode 
Hath on me a flow’r bestowed. 

Priceless is it, culled for me 
Prom the Parijata-tree. 

If I lay it at Thy feet, 

Off’ring it in worship meet. 

Then I’ve gained a double grace,— 

Paid my devoirs, seen Thy face. 
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Fain am I. athirst, to sup 
Water from deTotion’s cup. 

As I drini, from sin set free, 

Nectar doth it seem to me. 

God ! The careworn dost Thou blest, 

Fatlier of the fatherless. 

Endless services we owe 
Merely gratitude to show. 

Wise Umapati doth say. 

In devotion ever pray, 

To th’ Eternal, the Adored, 

From pure souls be love ontponred. 

Hindupati, on his part, 

Comprehendeth in his heart, 

■\\ ith Maheswarl, his Queen, 

How to see the Great Unseen. 

{Having finished Ms song, he offers the floieen, K'i'islina accepts if 
and regards it u'ith veneration. All gaze upon it iuiih wonder.) 

Behind the Scesb. 

13. Song, introducing Satyablidma {Maithili). 

Comes the lady, Satjabhania, 

Royal in her mien and gait. 

Witching in the sweet demeanour 
Of her conjugal estate. 

fatyabhama, happy-hearted. 

Haughty, too, as Krishna’s wife ; 

For she knows she is his d.arling. 

Precious to him as his life. 

Doubtful are we when we see her, — 

Has a moon-gleam taken birth ? 

Has a flash of heav'n-sent lightning 
Come to dwell upon the ear th ? 

Or, when wo her members sliapely 
Decked with jewels rare behold, 

Can she be a dainty creeper, 

Blossoming with Sow’rs of gold ? 
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Here Umapati, tlio post, 

Of his knowledge speakefch sootli, 

Hindupati, mighty monarch, 

With his Queen, discarneth truth. 

JEniey SatijahTiamd UTid her companion, Sumuhhi.^ 

SattabeamI. — Sumulvhj, dear, would His Majesty really like to 
see me ? 

Semukhi. — C ould I speak anything hut the truth before Tonr 
Ladyship. 

SATrABHiMS [sings). 

14 . Song [MaitMli), 

Haste, my friend, in joy and gladness. 

Come into the garden sweet. 

There my Madana Murari, ^ 

Hero, lover, I would meet. 

As the sun, the daytime’s Jewel, 

Glows on Meru’s ® topmost height. 

So shine forth the lustrous Jewels 
Studding his tiara bright. 

See his Joyous face, enlightened 
Ey the mdiance of his eyes. 

’Tis as though the moon had risen, 

With two lilies for her prize. 

See the woodbine garland hanging 
White athwart his nohle breast. 

Like the Ganges’ stream reclining 
On mount Anjana,*’ at rest. 


The attthoe his apparently forgotten that Sumnkhi is already ou the stage. Probably 
the preTiouB direetion for her exit has been aceidentally omitted after her last spaseb. 

n he. Krishna. Madana is the name of the god of lore, hero applied to Krishna. JIurs 
was a demon slain by Krishna, who is henea called his enemy {Mum-ari), 

C*] A mountain made of gold, attd prceioas stones, round which the sun and planets 

leyolTS. 

11*3 The Matkapdeya Parana mentions two mountains of this name but gives no particnlars 
about them. We might also translate, ‘ like the Ganges' Btieam on a mountain of (hlaokl 
Mllyrfmn.* 
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Preeious stones and yellow garmonts. 

On Iiis dark form flashing proud, 

Plioker like the Bumaior lightning 
Dancing on a newborn cloud. ^ 

Ah, my Deity entrancing I 

Life and wealth, my soul, my all, 

These I bring, and meekly lay them 
At Thy feet. Thy humble thrall. 

Wise Umapati, the poet. 

Doth himself the truth rehearse . 

Hindupati knoweth Devi, 

Mother of the Dniverse.® 

Dear Sutaakhl, there is a most delightful scent to-day in the gardes. 
I’ 11 watch from under this jasmine tree what His Highness is doing in my 
absence. 

KsiSHNA.— lH^arada, what is the peculiar virtue of this flower? 

Hasada. — 

13. Verses {Sanskrit.) 

Whatever form, or scent, or flavour now, 

Whatever feeling, known or uncxiflorcd. 

A man may wish, if he hut ask for it, 

This wond’rous flower instantly bestows. 

SattabhIm A. —Certainly the flower of the Parijata tree h.as most 
wonderful properties. Who elso, eseepfc the Elder Queen® will get it ? 

Eeishka (to' Buhmini). — Lady, pray accept it. 

EuKMisi {making a rsnerence, anil taking it), — Great, indeed, is this 
favour that has been shown to mo. 

SATrABEiMi,— It is quite right that it should he given to the 
mother of the eldest prince.* 

SusiEKHl — How is it right ? But Your Ladyship is standing out 
of sight.® 

Eekmini {to her Mitrasens, dear, you must make 

sirangements for a great festival. 

pq Krishna was by iraditioa daik-sbinned, and wore yellow garments. One of his names 
was FUmhara, ' yellow-clothed 

See the noto to the conotaaing line of Song Ko. 8. 

i7i That is EakminI, who, as Qaoen,was senior to SatyabhamS, ami who was the mother 
of Pradynmoa, the heir-apparent. Satyahhania. admits EnkrainVs higher claim to the flewer, 
"but, as wo see later on, Snmnkhi poisons her mind and fills her with jealousy. 

C*3 i.e. to the mother of Pradyamna, the heir-apparent. Sea the preceding note. 

C‘] i.c. it is yea who are entitled to it, as Krishna’sfaroarite wife ; and If ho had known 
that you were here, it is to you he would have given it, 
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MiTEAsSNA.—Dear Lady, I certainly will, provided Your Ladyship 
■will dance. 

Rnziiiisri. — It shall he as my dear eompaiiiou wishes. (S/ie danoet- 
at'coriwgly, and sings.) 

16. Song {MaitMll), 

The seed of piety in former lives 

To-day has ripened in a harvest rare. 

Hari, neglecting all his other wives, 

Gives me alone this frail beyond compare. 

For, in my being of some former stage, 

Ganri i I worshipped with my heart and will.. 

Now, in reward, herself doth she engage 
To-day my heart’s desire to fulfil. 

Over the beads of sixteen thousand queens 
My head is raised on high by her decree. 

Quoth wise Umapati, salvation’s means 
Kno'w Hindupat and fair SEahes'wari. 

SattabhamI. — Sumukhi, dear, there is nothing more to be looked 
at, and nothing more to ha heard. So come hack, and let us go home, 

Sumukhi, —Bat you couldn’t do that without seeing His Highness 
first. 

Krishna. — I wonder how dear Satyabhama is passing the time ? 

SattabhImI. — I t seems that to-day [ am to be content with only 
hearing myself called ‘ dear. ’ {A'pgoroaeMng Krishna with a voice Iroken 
ig sobs.) Hail ! Hail ! {At t?iese words her utterance is choked. She ^ays 
reverence to Narada.) 

Naeada. — Be thou highly honoured by thy husband. 

SatvabhIma.— That is what I hope for on this very day. 

Keishna.— D eai'est, do sit down on this seat. 

SattabhImI {her voice hroJcen). — My Lord, I have got a headache^ 
so I must go home. {Kxit with her companion.) 

HtTKMiNi. — My Lord, is His Holiness to sanctify this place with his 
presence without having anything to eat ? 

Keishn A. — Q uite so. {Kmit Bukmim with Barada and Tier- 

companion.) 

f-] According- to tie doctrine of metempsyoiosis, the results of a person’s good anatad deeds 
loDow him into fntnrB liTes. Bniainl can explain her present good fortune only iy assuming 
that in some former life she mustiaTe -worshipped G-anri, i,«. Deri, who now rewards her, 
Eegaiding the sixteen hundred wiyes, see note to song No. 7. It isBukmlni’s olaim that 
she Iinoff preferred before ah Krishna 's other wiyes that finally angers SatyabhSniS, 
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Keishh-a S'ttyabliaiiaa has quite put me into a fever by 

the state of mind that she has displayed. 

17. Verses (Sanskrit). 

By her dark tiouble darken'd is my breast^ 

And from her trembling, sore it trembleth too. 

Her silence melteih it with eyo-born tears. 

And by her sighs again 'tis parched dry* 

Her faltering voice my heart hath drowned deep, 

In a wide sea of passionate tenderness, 

Yet, by her absence, as I gaze distraught, 

Into a blazing fire she casteth it. 

Let me ]'ust follow her among the bushes of the grove. (He walks 
Alout.) I see that she must have gone away altogether. Let me go to her 
apaxtmoiits, {A^ain walks aIcuL) Ah 1 here is the doorway o£ my 
darling’s house. Here is Sumukhi busy in arranging cooling appliances. 
I’ll ask her. Sumukhi, what is the news about my darling ? (Enter 
SamukM). 

Sduukhi. — A s for news, before this it was different ; but now Fate 3 
has diminished all her tranquillity. 

Keisena.— T he language eveu of the associates of my darling is also 
ambiguous. Tell mo the particulars. 

SuMEKHi (sings). 

18. Song (Mait/dlt). 

0 Madhava, can I details declare 

Of her whose wrath refuses to assuage 1 
"With flashing eye behold th’ offended fair 
Consume her body in a fire of inigc. 

She gazes at the mirror iu her ring, 

Sees her fair face at times, and wrathful cries, 

“ 'Ti's'not a fiuse, it is a moon of spring 

“ The lover’s moon, the moon of lovers’ lies. ” 

Anon, forgetful, on her bosom round 

Her hand she lays, and cries with sudden start, 

" 'Tis not my hand ; a lotus have I found, 

“ Come to awake new love within my heart. ” 

X'l translated ‘ fate ly a slight etango in proouiwiatioa beeomo 

which moans ‘Your Majjsty.'. Henec. as KrlElmaraHiai-kg. herlangiiagaiBaaihisttous, 
t*3 Aaimeot Erisha#, 
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Wlien her eyes fall upon her wealth of hair, 

With broken heart iamenteth she aloud, 

“ Not tresses these, to tell of my despair, 

“ 1 see before me heaTen black with cloud." 

Or haply, when she speaks, her voice so sweet 
Eecalls to her the koil’s'i cry in spring 
Of Hari, Havi 2 and in this conceit 

She droops and swoons, her life abandoning. 

0 Madhava, e’en now on her show ruth. 

No husband kind is cruel to the end. 

That wise ITmapati declareth sooth 

His Queen and Hindupati apprehend. 

{Speahing) Shall I then inform Her Ladyship of Your Lordship’s 
arrival P 

KaisHHA {tn alarm), — Sumukhi, whatever Her Ladyship commands- 
I am ready to do. {Exit 8umuhhi.) In the meantime, I’ll peep through 
the window, and look upon my beloved in her condition of wrath, {Se does 
so. Me exhibits signs of agitation.) Ah! Pity! [In per pilexitg^ She has 
been struck down hy mo ! 

19. Verses [Sanshrit), 

Upon her brow is tied a snowy hand, 

Her stubborn will discards all ornament. 

Parch’d are her i-osy lips with panting sighs, 

All-langaid sounds her erstwhile silv’ry voloa 
Cooling devices gathered round her tell 
Of the hot fever that consumes her frame. 

(Enter Satgabhamd, as alone described, and Sumiihhl fanning her.) 
SuiruKHi. — My Lady, be consoled. 

Satvabhajia. — What need is there now for more cooling esjiedierits. 
(She sings,) 


20. Song {MaiiJdll). 

Hari won my love and trust, 

Cast me humbled in the dust, 
’Neath a cloud I shelter sought, — — 
Shone the sun with fire fraught. 

1 The Indtan cackoo, Cueulvti itiiicus 
f “ 1 l.e. ' Krislma ! KrlEhsa I ' 
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Banish grieving from, ihy soul ; 

We musi bear whai Fate decree^ 

Former births must take their toll, 

Why thus seek death needlessly ? (Sefrain.) 

Hafh he early lave forgot ? 

’Tib hifl nature. Blame him not. 

Though thou cherish xfc -with care. 

Both a snake remembrance bear P 

JTe’er again thy love display. 

Bloats it bringeth, laokaday ! 

Thonsand times in neotar thrown. 

Soft becometh not a stone. 

Quoth the wise TTnaSpati, 

Soon will Hari come to thee. 

Hindapati, King of kings. 

And his Queen, the poet sings. 

Enough of efforts ! My life is too weak for them. {She sings again.} 

21. Song [MaitkUi), 

Let full moons in legions, 

Giving all delight. 

In the heav'nly regions 

Shine by day and night 
Let full clouds rain water, 

Let, out hearts to please. 

Blow from ev’ry quarter 
Malay’s gentle breeze. 

Friend of mine, what gladness 
Is left for me m life ? 

My lord, in sorry madness, 

Sathfiouied me, his wife. 

O'er a voorld censorious 

The insult they froclaim 
Of the reproach inglorious 

I cannot bear the shame. (Refrain.) 

Let the songs impassioned 
Of ko'il and of boo. 

In form of fire fashioned, 

Bura my ears ruthlosslj. 
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let all rmguenta scented, 

Tkat cool a feveied frame, 

CouBirme my fociH tormented 
In. inoandoseent flame. . 

Let Madana, ensnaring, 

The god of Love, contrive 
To pierce my lieart despairing 
Witli kis arrows five j 
Still, Friend of mine, wkat gladness 
is left for me in life ? 

For Hari, in kls madness, 

Hath flouted me, kis wife. ^ 

Now, q,uotk Umapati, kanisk 

Such rankling from tky mind, 

For all thy wrath will vanish, 

When Hari once is kind. 

Long live, in puiasance glorious 
(’Tis thus the poet sings), 

And with hi s Queen, victorious 

Hindupat, King of kings. (She faints,) 

Keishh’a. — Ak ! The pity! {In ferflewityi) She has been struck 
down by me. Let me approach my darling. (B.e goes up to her, signing 
to her companion to stand bach, and gently stroTces tlie soles of her feet.) 

SAiyABHAiii {partly regaining consoioxtsness, and 
SumuMi, who, she imagines, is strohing 7jer).— The touch of your hands 
is not the aame as usual. {She opens her eyes. Seeing Krishna, she veils 
her face in dudgeon, and sits up.) 

Keishita {humbly folding his hands). — Darling, be appeased. 
Ah ! Disdainful One ! (He sings.) 

23 & 23. Song {Maithill and SansTcrit) ®. 

In th’ east the dawn is shining and the night has passed away, 

The moon has set, and chanticleer proclaims the opening day. 

He loudly cries, “ 0 lotuses, the lilies of the night 

“Have closed their petals ; wake ye up, and open to the light,’* 

Lady, e'en the myriad stars have vanished into space, 

0, why unopened keep'st thou yet the lotus of thy face P 

These four lines are not in the original, I have taten them from the rofiain : and put them 
here, so as to eoniidete the English verse, 

[_’] This, and also the two foliawing songs, are each given twice ov 
la Maltliii* and. oneo pi Sanskrit. The three, together with No. 28 , i 
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24 ) & 26 . Son 0 (Maif7i ili and Sanshrit). 

Thy face is a fair lotus, and tldno eyes twin lilies he. 

Thy lips are made of roses ^ and thy nose of sesame. * 

While thus thy form is compact of tender llow’rs alone, 

0 toll me why thy heart is yet a heart of cruel stone. 

26 & 27 . Banff {Maithill and Sanshrit), 

So languid is thy body, that on thy hosom fair, [hear. 

Thy hodiee seems too heavy for the weight that thou canst 
Too heavy are the hraceleta that embrace thy tender arms,- 
Too heavy is the garland that conceals thy hosom’s charms. 

[sustain. 

Yet, —strange the contradiction, — whilst thoa canst not these 
Thon bearest still a moantain of the crnellest disdain. 

28 . Song [Maitidll), 

Sweat, forbear from dwelling upon my groat offieuoa, 

And in forgiveness smiling, accept my penitence. 

Let the sunshine of thy mercy clear the darkness of thy pain , 

Lot the dawntide mark the ending of a night-time cf disdain. 

Himalaya's fair daughter, great Parvati, benign, 

Of Thee doth wise TJmapati proclaim the pow’r divine. 

His heart, devoted truly, he layeth at thy feet, 

And, trusting in Thy mercy, pours forth his verses sweet. 

29 . Song [MaitJAll). 

Disdainful One I For fault of mine 
Altho’ thy heart be sore, 

I crave, thy psrd’ning car incline, 

Nor cherish anger more . 

[1] The original lias Madhuri or BattShSka, i.O., the red ftowored Bandhvjim or Fenlapete} 
JPimsenirea, 

C*3 Eor the eomparison of the lips to the Bandlaka flower and of the nose to the sosaree 
flower, compare Ottajovinia X, 3. 

■ ■ A >» •' A ^ 

’5^11^4: H 
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Disdainful One ! Thy brow’s a bow 
Each, glance a keen-tipped dart. 

Aim them at me with care, that so 
They pierce my erring heart, 

Disdamful One ! Thy bosom round 
A mountain is complete. 

Make me a prisoner, to it hound 
By thine arm-fetters sweet. 

Disdainful One ! Conced.e my suit, 

Show thyself kind to me. 

Oive me thy jewelled lotus-foot 
My diadem to be. 

The wise IJmapat speabeth sootb, 

True love is rarely seen j 

With Hindupati, knoweth truth 
Maheswari his Queen^. 

SAlTABHiMl {makincf reverence, and rising) {Sings), 

30. Song (^MaitJiili), 

At that time, and at that place, 

Why didst thou my name disgrace® ? 

Now what solace have I P None. 

O’er the world the news hath run, 

Madhava, Ah Madhsva. 

Now each gossip hath her chance ; 

laughs the world, and looks askance. 

’Mid my mates discredited 

How can I npHft my head ; 

Madhava, Ah Madhava. 

Those I laughed at yesterday 
Back to me derision pay. 

Eate to me hath turned malign. 

Dooming me to shame condign, 

Madhava, Ah Madhava. 

PJ See the note tothe ooncluding lins of Song Ko. 8, 

L*3 The takiag of SatyahhamS’snamelsnot mentionoa in the play, hut is found in the 
Sarivamsa. Narada, when Krishna gare the flower toEakmiuT, told her that SatyahhSniS 
would envy her good fortune. Satyahhamaheeame angry hecause Krishna had allowed this to 
be said in his prCBonee without Kmonstrating. 
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Wise tlraapati declares 

Thy goodmaa will heed thy oRres. 

Hindtlpat, the dread of foes, 

With his Queen, true rapture knows. 

Madhaya, Ah Madhava. [She faints.) 

Krishna [raising her ). — Darling ! be consoled. 

SATrABHAsri [reviving),— *Y c)Vlc Majesty, eran. your consolations put 
me to shame. 

Keishha. — Darling ! he appeased. Tell me plainly how I can calm 
your heart. 

Si, Verses [Sanshrit). 

When, the world suffers from some grievous scourge. 

With full compassion’s gaze I give relief. 

So, now behold thy prostrate suppliairt ; 

On him one side-glance of compassion cast. 

Ko other conqueror I own, save thee, 

Tet, when thou’rt angered, all can conquer me. 

SattabeImI [petulantly),— [Sings). 

33. Sana {Maithili). 

0 Madhava, regard my case- To me 
Bring thou and give the Parijata-tree. 

Kow, quickly sally forth this tree to get. 

Dr doubtless, else, my sun of life will set. 

Thus only can my repute be secured, 

And I from laughter and disgrace secured. 

The wise TJmapati, in poets’ art, 

The truth declareth from his kindly heart. 

King Hindapati and his Consort Qneen 
Of nuptial raptures all the joys have seen. 

Krishna. — ^Ho ! Gate-porter ! Dharmadasa ! Call hither KSiada from 
Her Ladyship’s apartments. 

DharmahIsa {behind tie scenes ). — ^As Tour Majesty commands. 
[Mnter Narada.) 

Nabaua. — ^Lei me hid you farewell. Gracionsly allow me to set forth 
for Purandara’s C^] city. 

Krishna.” Will Tour Holiness kindly deliver this message to Purau- 
dara, as from me. 


[^3 Paraadaia is one oi tlic names of ladta, 
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33. Yerses {Sansh'it), 

Iridra, tlie Parijata hitHer send. 

One longing glance let thy nymphs oast on it. 

Lest haply my dread how should cleaTe thy hreast 

With saffron from thy ^achl’s^ bosom stained. 

NIeada,— C ertiiiiily. {JExU.) 

Keishka. — Dharmadasa 1 The first thing in the morning go to 
Dhananjaya,® and tell him to arm himself for battle with -the King of 
the Immortals. And, -“another message,— tell him to send Snbhadra to 
console my Darling. 

Dhaekadasa {BelitTiA the scenes), —As Tour Majesty oommauds. 

{JB.ere the night is supposed to elapse^ hut the action on the stage is 
continmus.) 

{Enter Subltadra.) 

StiBEADSA. — Dearest SatyabhamS, be oonaoled, His Majesty will take- 
away all your distress. 

Ksishha. — ^H ow is it . that Narada is making snch delay ? 

[Enter Efdrada,) 

Habada. 

34;. Verses [Sanshrit), 

Krishna I When even Brahma, Sankara*, 

Are subject to delusion’s potent wiles, 

Lord of the World ! for Indra who can hope, 

Blind with the madness of prosperity ? 

But Krishna must do him a serTice by driving away his madness. 
{Approaching Krishna) My Lord Krishna, this is the reply which has been 
sent by P nrandara : — 

36. Versos {Sanscrit). 

If, from the Parijata-tree, of but one leaf 
Be torn so muoh as shrouds a needle’s point. 

So much, 0 Krishna, give I not to thee 
Without the fierce arbitrament of war. 

Saclii was ladia’s spoase. She was the daughter of Puloman Cef. Bong 40), 

P’3 Dhaflanjaya is one oi the names of Arjana. the famotis hero of the Mahabharata, He was 
Hrishna’sbosom friend, and his ooasin ; Ms mother Piitha being the sister of Krishna’s 
father, "VaBadaTa. He was a great warriorj - his chief weapon baing the G-SijffiVa' how, 
given to him hy Agni, the god of fire. This how is refenedtoin SongNo. Sf. 

HeMadsayeral wives, amongstwhom we. may mention Draupadi and Buhlmdra. DraapadI 
was the' heroine of the Mahlbharata, and was the iolnt wife of Ar|tiha and his fovu hrothers. 
She is referred to hySatyahha-maiater bn in the phay. shortly .after verse No, ,41. Suhhadra 
was Eriehoa’s younger sister, ani is mentioned ahoje. 

C“] One of the aamse of Siva. 
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Keishha.— W ell, -than, Nffirada, he must suffer the consequences o£ 
his hostility, Eehold, I here'with sumtaon mentally the King of Birds^. 
Help ! Dhananjaya ! I sally forth, to take hy storm the Parijata-tree, and 
also Indra’s pride. Barling, fare-srell ! 

SattabhamX. — C ome hack successful. But yon mnst, as soon as possihle, 
send a messenger of the joyful news. 

Kbisezsta.— Il’Srada hare will come and tell you of the success of our 
exploit. 

NSeada. — I dy eye longs to see the combat between my nephews.® 
{JExeunt Krishna, Dhananjaya^ and ISidraAa for the Mape of the D arijdta,) 

SATyABHiMi.--Suhhadr5, dear, I do hope that His llajesty will come 
back very quickly, and haring achieved succeas. 

ScBHABBA. — Of course ha will. 

SatyabhahI.— (S iMys.) 

36. Song {Maithilt). 

At fiTsi^ reposing on a bed of ilow’is. 

Delight was ours. 

My Lord begrudged a parting e’en of hours. 

Without him now my eyes, like clouds, pour rain, 

In lonely pain. 

When will God grant that we may meet again ? 

£'] Each God has his own ijecniiar vSiaxa, or vehicle, which might bs ta’anslated by ‘ steed ’ 
were it not that It is not a horse. ViBhnu-Erishna’s vehicle was Garnda, a wonderful bird, 
the chief of the feathered race. Ho was the brother of Arana, or the Dawn, and the son of 
VinatS, as mentioned in Song Ho. 37. As wo shall also see in that song, India’s vehicis 
was the mighty filaphaiit, AirSvata. 

[•] The, nephews are Krishna. Dhananjaya (Arjtina), and India. Owing to the systeni of 
incarnations and rebiithB, the relationships of celestials are complicated, and vaiying accounts 
are given. The use of the term ‘ nephew' 0.c. brother’s son) here may be explained as 
follows i— 

One of Krishna’s names was tTirentlra. This name is variously explained (see Wilson- 
Hall, Tisinii-paraiw, iv, 318). Hers we may tahe it as meaning ‘ the younger brother of 
Inlra.’ India was the son oS Kasyapa and Aiiti. and a younger son of the same was the 
Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu. As Krishna was also an incarnation of Vishnu, he was only 
the Dwarf incarnation under another form. He could therefore bo counted as the younger 
brother of ludra. This is confirmed by the fact that Devahi, hia human mother, was herself 
an incarnation of Aditi. Harada and Kasyapa were both sons of Brahma (ib. i., 101 ; iii, 
343 ), and were therefore brothers, both India and Krishna being Karada’s nephews, 

tot Nssada was not only Indra’s unoto. Besides bc-Ing tho son of Brahma, he was bom 
a sectmd tinm as a son of Kasyapa, and was therefore also Indra’s brother (ib. ii, 18). 
Indra begot Arjuna (Dhananjaya) on Pritha, the sister of Krishna’s father, Tasudeva : so 
that, in this way, Arjuna was both NSrada’s nephew and also Krishna’s first cousin (ib. iv, 
101, ff.), 
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Tha grore lesoundath with the koil’s call 
Aad they forestall 

liOTs’s cruel arrows, when on me they fall. 

0 Lady, wise tTmSpat states his rede. 

To it gwe heed, 

Thy Lord’s return to raptures new will lead. 

Subhadra, dear, my left eye is quivering 
SUBHADEA. — Look, dear. Here is hlsrada. {Snier Warada.) 
hriEADA.— Lady, my congratulations! The battle has been. won. by 
Krishna, and the Parijata-trea has been carried of£. 

SattabhIjia, — A ccept, then, this token of your daring in regard to the 
Parijata. {She decorates Mm wtih a garland,) Tour Holiness, please 
tell us in a few words how the victory was gained. 

Kaeada. — Aha! Euthless was the fray amid my nephews®. 

(JSe sings.) 

37, Song {MaitMli). 

On Airavata® mounted, his foes to withstand. 

Came Indra, hejewelled, his bow in his hand. 

And his son brave Jayanta, too, hurried forth then, 

With his chariots and horses, and thousands of men. 

Oh Airavata Indra faced Garuda’s* speed, 

With brother fought brother,® and steed fought with steed. 

To the marvellous spectacle deities came, 

E’en Siva® and Gauri, with wonder aflame. 

With a dart from his bow Hari'^ pierced Indra’s breast. 

And Gsndiva’s Wielder® Jayanta oppressed. 

Then up Tinata’s son, mighty Garuda, flew. 

And Airavata’s tusk with his heak dashed in two. 

With his Own lotus-hands Hari tore up the tree. 

And set it on Garuda. Yieior was he ! 

Then the quarrel by giva was straightway composed, 

And Murari® rejoicing came home'unopposed. 

W A good omen, 

C] See Woto a oa p, 63. 

[*] An elephant, India’s vehicle. See Hotel, p, 33, 
r.*] Erishna's Tehiole. See STote 1, p, 63. 

C‘j Krishna and India were bioihers. See Hote 2, p. 63, 

rp Girisa,the word wed in the text, means ‘ha who inhabits mountains’ and is a name 
oi Siva. 

C'] One of the names of Vishnn-Krishna. 

[•] i.e. Bhananjaya (Arjnna). See Note 2,p, 63. 

C*] Murari i? 3B one of the names of Krishna. See Hote to Song 14, 
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Fop tte foreut bf Yavanas ^ crashiag the land, 

There’s a fire of vengeance, infuriate, grand. 

There were nine incarnations of Hari before, 

Now the tenth hath revealed itself, right to restore. 

To Hindupat, monarch, the king of all kings. 

To the soholac heroic, XJmapati sings. 

{Snter Knshna, mounteA on Garu^a and cavr^irng the JPariJatu, and 
Bhananjaya on hortehaoh.) 

Ebishh-a.— D arling, here is the Parifata-iiea. Deign to accept it. 
DHAU'ANJATA.~Friend, Satjahhama, now you are radiantly conspicuous 
at the head of all honoured ladies. This tree, — ■ 

38. Verses {Sam'krit). 

That halloweth the ground whereon it stands, — • 

The Pariiata that beheld with faith, 

To every suppliant concedes his prayer, 

And all disease and sorrow banisheih, — 

"With ail the love o’erflowing from his heart 
Is proSered hero to thee by Madhava. 

You should therefore sing something in its honour. 

SATrABHiMi, — [Makes a reverence and stands She sings.) 

39, Song {Maithill) , 

Hail Parijsta, Eoyal Tree ! 

On thee I feast mine eyes. 

For holy deeds in former births 
Fate now allots a prize. 

Of Heav’n’s fair garden thou the boast, 

With every grace endued. 

E’en what the Gods desire from thee, 

Thou giv’fct with certitude. 

When Davs and Danavs ® all combine, 

To do thee service meet, 

How ean poor mortals e’er attain 
Thy service to complete P 

[ 1 } Segatiing Harihara D era’s opposition to the Mussimin conquests and his ideniifleation. 
asthetenfhineainationof Yishnn. See STote 1, p. 42. 

[»] Tie Eeras are the godshnd the OSnaTas are demons, See Note to Bong No, 4 and note 
to Song No. 5, 
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Indra, himsalf, as gardener. 

The ground around thoe tends. 

Withi water from the Ganges’ flood 
Sachp assistance lends. 

Ilmapati, the wise and kind, 

As ewer, speaketh sooth. 

Maheswai'i and Hindnpat, 

Know that he telleth truth. 

ITIeada. — S atyabhama, do you know that a pious gift offered® under 
the shade of the Parijata bears fruit that is inexhaustible. It should there* 
fore be planted in the courtyard of your palace. 

Keishna. — So let it be. {They all ’’plant it.) Dhananjaya, follow 
me outside, and come back after we have handed OTer our Bteeds. {They ride 
oP" accordingly, and return on foot,') 

SATrABHiMl. — Narftda, what should I give as a pious offering P 

Naeada. — ^W hatever is most dear to you. 

SatvabhImS.— But what is more dear to me than His Majesty ? 

Keishsta,— Darling, lam your chattel, and at your disposal. Give me 
to a Brahman, {Satyahhdrnci shbics that she is ashamed), 

IfASADA. — What cause is there for shame ? 

40. Verses ( Sanskrit). 

To mo by Gauri was Girisa ® given. 

Puloman’s daughter * gave Purandara. 

And, ’neath the hallowed shade of this fair tree. 

Should thy Lord, Krishna, now be given by thee, 

SaITABHama {in to ken of .dedication, solemnly taking Kuia,etcAin 
her hands). To-day I, who desire to be able to worship His Majesty’s feet, 
without let or hindrance, from now give His Majesty as a gift to Harada. 

Haeada. — Well done! Subhadra, why do you not give Dhananjaya? 
Indra’s spouse. 

X*] li is to be tmtestoocL that sneh a gift must be made to .a Brahman, Haiada was a Bnali- 
Hian. Every other good deed has happy fruits in this or in some future life, but these ftuits are 
ultimately , eshausted.' - The fruits of this particular good deed are. on the eontraty, eTBrlasting, 
eirisa, i.o., ‘he who iubahits moimtains is one' of the names of Siva. Gauri is, his 
spouse . 

Purandaiais ladra. His spouse, Saebt, was the daughter of PulSman, 

A saered grass. Its use is indispensable in religious obserTanoes such as this dedieatory 
gift. While formally mabing her Biff, Sat^abliiims j^ves utteraueo to the wish which the 
Parijata-troe is to fulfil. 
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Dhananjaya.— S o be it. I am a oliattol at tlia disposal of Krislina’s 
younger sister.^ 

SuBHADEi {ashamei, dedicates and gives Dhananjaga). 

l^iRADA. — ^Well done ! You two, Krislma and Dhananjaya, are now 
become my bondsmen. 

Both. — Wbat happier lot coaltl we desire ! 

Kabaija What can I make my slaves do ? 

41. Verses {Sanshrit). 

Krishna shall drive the plough on my broad fields. 

Dhananjay wield the mattook on ray clods. 

Or, luoantei on their shoulders pickabaok, 

At ease I’ll travel o’er the universe. 

Here, in the meantime, massage my feet. 

Both,— W e look upon such a task as an honour conferred upon us. 

NIeada (as/de).— Such indeed is the state of affairs. Ah ! This is 
horrible* I Or Is it simidy some pke of the Creator ? C«7o!fd.) But hov? 
am I to fill the bellies of Him who sustaineth the whole uuiverse and 
of him who is the brother of Wolf-belly®? Let be! I must sell them, 
{He cries out.) Slaves for sale ! Any buyers? 

SuBHADBi. — Satyabhama, dear, you had better buy His Majesty before 
E-akmin! does so. 

SATrxBHAMA — Here am 1. I’ll buy him. What is 

the price ? A thousand loads of gold ? Or a heap of jewels and precious 
stones ? Or the nine nidlds'' ? Or the three worlds P 

Naeada {putting his hands over his eara)'.— God forbid ! 

SatxaehahI. — Tell mo really and truly how much you vfant, so that 
I may believe you. 

Sabapa.— G ive me a cow. 

SATrABHAMA.— rl give it. Subhadra, dear, you also had better buy 
Dhananjaya before Draupadi® hears about this. 

SuBHADBi.— I also give a cow, 

Kabada. — ^B oth the slaves are set free, lady ^tyabhama! How ia 
your high esteem complete. 

Satyabhama. — is through the blessing of Your Holiness. 

Nababa.— N ow what more than this <®,n you desire ? 
t'3 i, e. Ms wile SubhadrS, See Note 8 , "P, fSS. 

P3 No is fiorror-stmok at tire Idea of treating Erishna, tlis laoamate God, as Ms Blare, 

P3 One of Dhaaanjay’B (Arjun’s) brotliera was Bhimaseaa, who was aicknamed Vrikodara, 
or Wolf-belly on account olliis mormons appetite. 

[■*3 These are thenins dirine tieasnies belonging to Knhero, tho god of wealth. 
t‘3 This attitude is taken by a man wEo wishes to impress upon his miad the lolly or wicked' 
ness of some act, and who determines not to repeat it. 

i;«3 The chief wife of Dhananjaya (Arjuna), Seo Soto 2, p. 02, 
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All {singing in chorns). 

43. Chorus {Maiihil^, 

May ihe'clouds make gifts of water 
In tke season's timely rain. 

May the earth in every quarter. 

Be filled with wealth and grain. 

May the ting, in virtue leading, 

His suhjeots well protect. 

May the four castes, Mann^ heeding, 

Bach proper task select. 

Th* unthwarted study, single, 

Be the Yeds of Brahmanhood. 

May the wicked ne’er commingle, 

With th’ assemblies o f the goo^ 

May the king, his ears nnheeding 
Broin slanderers avert, 

May ho, when rank conceding, 

Show honour to desert. 

May Hindilpat, victorious, 

Live long, a king of kings. 

With whose achievements glorious, 

The whole wide welkin rings. 

48. Chorus {Sanshrii), 

May the broad earth bloom heavy with its crops, 

In joy and solace may the people rest. 

May all the Lords of Barth distribute wealth. 

Weighing the merits of recipients. 

May pious worthies never be oompell’d, 

To share with slanderers a dwelling place. 

And may the poet’s Muse, hallow’d to all, 

Wander, by devious ways, throughout the land, 

Till sba reach e’en the ploughman’s humhle dot, 

CUETAIM. 

in Tke aatBoi of Tho laws of Maaa. In these tie proper work of each caste is minutely 
detailed. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


INDEX 


Of all the Prakrit words occiiiTitig in the Parijata-harana. 


[The references ai’e to the niixnhers of the respectire songs 
following tfie Prakrit prose passage in which the woi’d occurs]. 

W after a Towel), 11 ; cf. j 

41 . 

14- 

(^T^lr), n, is- 

)> 17 (bis), 22, 41. 

( ^m ), 5; (^ra:), 4, 34 ; (^R) 42. 

17 (bi.s), 31, 41; 

11, 14, 15, 36j 41; 

(’«!T4^rr[), 40. 

11- 

( W.), 40 ; f?)18- 

^ ), 22 . 

(w. qr), 17 

t^), 36. 
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(^s?T^irr), 15. 

w (^^), 21. 

(‘«[ftr at beginning of a sentence), 36 ; of. 1%, 1 

), 14- 

), IS. 4.2 ; li ( UT ), 11 ; % ( % ), 31, 37. 

4. 

(^T?fT%S!), 21. 

( ^T»r?i5r ), is. 

), 36. 

{^T^Tq?rt%), l&i (^mTq«r?|), 4. 

(^Tjft^;), 15. 

’=511^’^ 17 (bis). 

^TWT (^mr), 17. 

(^T*^T^:), 31. 

'5ir1^wr ( ^Tfin?: ), 42 . 

t (f^, in f^), 36. 

ixii 37 . 

15. 

(^s^: ), 20,40. 

^stqT^r ('3f5qf5^t ), 17. 

20. 

(^5rr), (?) i8. 
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5?ErTf^ (wf^), 

Ttw { 11- 

q[^ (lJfTr|), 16,17; ( IJl?: ), 16; (OT), 42. 

{^aiTf%^), '^7. 

(^0, 40 ; (w), 16; f^* (f^), 15, 17 .'bis), 

20,40, 42: cf. i , 

see cg^f^ I 

m im), 16. 

(cRKW:), 22. 

), 15 = ( l^T ), 17 : ), 

16; 1%^T (li?!T), !?) 18; («w4:), 36 (bis), 

(^efi’i:), 5. 

), 14. 

oRT^sg, see I 

~wim (-^wt), 41. 

see m I 

42; 42 ; 

( ), 42; }, 42. 

see I 

5 . 

(li!K), 16- 

see ^ 1 

m (nw, after a short vowel) 16 ; cf, « j 
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lifter anus vara), 16; of. ^ j 

(?r^R), 17; (»T'^Tt%), 17; 

( »lf^SlTf»f ), 11. 

n*? (331M), 37. 

^ after annsvara), 41; of. ^ | 

)» ^1. 

(1%?!T), 16. 

31, O^r), 42. 

31^ (sm), 37. 

), 17 (bis). 

16. 

9[«IT (W), 11, 15, 16. 

SfT^TtX (^TifrffT), 42. 

3fTl (^T^f|;), 42; ( ^T3?T), 42. 

( ^3r5lwT?JT%«! ) 21. 

SlTl 16 (bis), 17. 

16. 

), i6 

SN (T?3, after anusvara), 17; cf. ^33, 1 

see gf I 

%«[ (ijg, after anusvara), 17 ; of. ^3^, ^5^ i 

after a short vowel), 17 (bis) ; of. 1 %«f, gpwf, ; I 
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), 36. 

(if), 17 (bis), 42 (bis), 

(ifW), 42. 

), 37 . 

), 10 . 

^ (if^;), 11. 

(srm), 36. 

), ^0 ; qjrr^ ( h 11’ 37 ; 

(ifTK^), 41. 

{ f%^W ), 17 ; ), 36. 

), 10 ; 

(1%W), 42. 

?fc?T 11- 

( mi ), 17 (bis). 

m (?fii?i;), 19; cf. ^T^r i 

), 42. 

m i ^), 42; ^ (?f^), 22, 31. 

C^Wt), 41. 

^1% ( T^T#f), 17. 

( rfr^?[ ), 21, 37, 42; cl j I 

or; 1 %;?}^^)^:), n. 

(^ 4 ^), 21 . 

see I 




37. 
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% see <5»i I 

17 . 

20; (^ff, 16; ), 16 (He) ; 

(^t), 11; (\^). 19; (%sit;), i4. 

%fjR (^^t 1%), 11 (bis),;42 (bis) ; ), 40. 

19. 

(||ir), (?) 18. 

^"^1: 42. 

42. 

^ 42, 

36. 

{!???[??:), 42. 

), 36. 

(K’3!Wf»l)» 11. 

(l?T?i:X 16. 

(^^), 16; -9[^ (-^^), 17. 

16. 

37. 

), IS. 16- 

(iw^*v), 16; (R^T^), 42. 

( HTf^gjTrr ), 37 ; ), 16. 

( HT^fh), 16. 

fq ( q|fq, after anusTara), 15, 42 (bis); cf. ) 
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1%^ (fWT), 17; 16. 

i^fir 11. 

17. 

(^W), 16. 

(W), (?) 18- 

im)r 13; TO 37; 

17. 

), 36. 

’aii^ ( 22. 

(ifITO), 11. 

), 41. 

37. 

42; (Wfi?), 11. 
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APPENDIX II. 


LIST OF SANSKRIT METRES. 


Anusitibh ; Nos, 11, 34, 35, 40, 41. 

AvjpaccJiandasika; No. 31. 

ww — 1 vv/ — I w I 11 ww — j I [ v«__. 

Bhujamgap7'ayata ; No. 38. 

I w — j|w- - I w- _. 

Inchavajrd ; No. 33. 

w I II Vj j \J — \J j _ 

Prthvi; No. 23. 

VZ — VJ jwv../ — I V— Ijv./ I v/vy — j vy [ w — , 

fScmlulavilcTulita ; Nos. 2, 6, 17, 19, 25, 27. 

j v.'iy — j vy — w I vy<w< — || w j j 

SratjclharS ; Nos. 3, 43. 

I _ V- 1 -Ijvy w 1 | - [j - ] vy - _ | ^y__, 

Upajati {Upendravajra, In-lravajni-, Vammstha, Upmdravajril) 33. 
TIpendmvajrd. ; Nos. 9, 33, 

w_vy I ||vy I w-vy I . 


Vamsastha-, No. 33. 



11.— Major Randfurlie Knox, Bilawar 
Jang* Bahadur :A Memoir. 

By S. O. Hill, M.A. 

Bistop Heber, visiting Pataa in tbe year 1834/ noticed 
that tbe Europeans there stationed preferred to bury their deceased 
friends and relatives in tbe gardens gurrounding their bungalows 
rather than in tbe eemetery, so that in most of these gardens 
there were to be found funeral urns or obelisks. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that a tombj bearing the early date of 1764^ 
should be situated on the bank of the river which fiows by the 
town. This tomb, as the inscription tells us, was erected above 
'‘'the earthly remains of the truly gallant Major Randfurlie 
Knox."’-’ ® So striking a monument to the memory of a man who 
was hardly more than thirty years of age at the time of his death 
suggests that he was no ordinary person. At the request of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and of Sir William Duke, 
1 have attempted to bring together in the following pages all 
the information regarding bis career that can be collected from 
historical works and the official records. My most grateful thanks 
are due to Mr, W, Foster, o.i.E., of the India Office and to 
Mr, A. I. Ellis of the British Museum for their most kind and 
valuable assistance in the performance of this task. 

I. — Eaely Lipe isr Eeglayd aud Madeas. 

From his Christian name it may be supposed that Eandfurlie 
Kuox was connected with that branch of the Knox family* 
which left its ancestral home at Eanfnxlie near Paisley in Scotland 

^ BMiiOp Het)er*s ttoafnaZ under date £2iid August 1824. 

“See Appendix I. A copy o£ Ae inscription is to be found in Dr. C. E. "Wilson’s 
lAai of Insori^iotis on Tombs and Momimenfs in Bengal, Ho. 869. 

» More particularly with, the Knoxes of Prehen (County Londonderry). Of this 
family Dr. George Knox, Eector of Lifford (County Donegal), married a certain 
Catherine Keslitt, daughter of James Nesbitt of Woodhill (County Donegal), and 
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to settle in Irelandj bnt as the names of bis parents are un- 
IJno’WTij tbe exact nature of the connection cannot be stated. All 
that is known with certainty is that he was bom at Sligo in the 
year 1730 according to the inscription on his tomb, or in 1734 
according to the India Office Embarkation Lists. ^ As he entered 
Woolwich as a cadet in 1751 and as late as 1761 is ref erred to 
by his commanding officer. Major Caillaud, as " a ycwjjy gentle- 
man ® I incline to the later date of 1734. 

At the time of his deaths of his relatives there were living 
a brother. Lieutenant John Knox, ^ a sister Lucy married to 
a Mr. Porester or Forster, an' nncle the Rev. George Enoi of 
Dublin, cousins Captain John Knos,^ Captain Mitchelhurne 
Knox,** the Rev. Henry Knox (Vicar of Berkley), a daughter of 
Mr. George Knox and two children of another cousin .'Thomas 
Knox, none of whom are named.® 

Of Knox'’s hoyhood nothing is known, but in all pioha- 
Bility, he, like his cousin MitchelBurno, had “ had the best 
edneation and " kept the best company’'’ that Sligo 
afforded. Thus equipped for a profession he obtained a nomina?- 
tion as a Gentleman Cadet in the Royal Military College at 
Woolwich. This Institution was created by Royal Warrant on 

(lied 1795. That he or his father is the uncle Georgs Knox refsirefl to in Major 
Knox’s will is rendored more probable by the fact that when he remitted £l,000 in 
the year 1763, it was in Bills on the Company made payable to one Arnold Nesbitt. 
There is no mention of Major Knox in Burke or in the Family Eecords of the 
Karl of Ranfnrly. 

^ In 1733 he is here entered as 'QwaZiiy, 7S??2S4y» ; cownfry, Sligoe, Ireland j 
i'mde, Gentleman ; oye, 'I9. 

Ironside’s Journal {AsiaMo Annual Idegister, 1800, Misc. Momcoms), Thja 
is really Caillaud’s Narrative of his Campaign in Bengal in 1760, 

® Lieutenant Jdhn Knox of the Marines, Armg Lzsf, 1764 

* Captain Jphn’Knox, 46th Regiment of Foot, Army List, 1764. 

® Of the last India Company Service, previously in Major- Q-eneral Barring«i 
ton’s (Sth) Regiment in which he had served three campaigns in Germany. 

^ Sea Last Will and Tesfament, -A-ppendix II. 

’ Letter from Thomas Knox to Mr, E. Nugent (M.P. for Bristol) dated 
Slst Angustl730. Rrii. ilCus. Addl. MS. 32867 of 14. Tkomas Enox was at 
■onetime one of the Sheriffs of Bristol and a partisan of the Whig party. H is 
feasinesg seems to haye been largely connected 'with shipping prixateerihg (Sfc., (ef&i 
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the SDth April 1741 A At first the Cadets were attached to the 
difierent companies of the Artillery and were drilled with them^ 
though otherwise treated as gentlemen and often invited to 
dinner hy the officers of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. At 
the same time they received more er less regular instraetion> 
both theoretical and practical, such as was calculated to instruct 
'“■raw and inexperienced people in "the several parts of mathe- 
matics necessary to qualify them for the service of the Artillery 
and the business of the Engineer/’’^ Theii’ pay was sixteenpence 
a day with thirtceiipence as subsistence allowance, a stoppage of 
threepence a day being made for clothing.® 

Captain Duncan tells us that "when in June 1744 the 
Regiment was inspected by the Duke of Cumberland, a disorderly 
mob, without officers or even uniforms, drawn up on the right of 

the line, represented the Cadets of the Royal Artillery 

Next J anuary the Cadets were no longer a mob j they were no 
longer unoffioered, they were clothed, hut they were not in their 
right mind. It may he said of the Cadets of the olden time that 
they were veritable sons of Ishmael; their hands were against 
■every man and every many’s hand against them. They were 
the parents of their own legislation ; a priori law-making was 
Unknown and not a statute was passed that had not been antici- 
pated by the offence it was intended to curb. The Cadets^ 
ingenuity in evading detection was equalled hy their talent in 
inventing new methods of annoyance.'’^ 

According to Captain Duncan the Cadets were for many 
years very young, their average age being twelve to fourteen. Of 
their offences one of the most serious was that of bathing in the 
Thames, of which they became especially fond as soon as it was 
forbidden, and of which they could not he eui*ed until " some 
ingenious authority decided that any Cadet found swimming in 

^ Bee ETic]ianan*Iliaiilop (Colonel W. D. Jones) 1 S£coj’<?s of the S,ova£ 
Military AeadetttyiViiiL—-18^2, ^ — 7; F. Gnggisl'erg, The Shop; Captaia 
Francis Dimcan, History of the Hoyal Eeyimeni of Artillery, I, 110. 

3 Royal Warrant, SOtli April 1741. 

® Patlic Record OiSce. Muster Molls (Artillery), 1730 — 1753. 
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the Thames should be taken out and carried naked to the Gruard 
Room.” 

The Cadets, it -would seem, -were of a more delicate mind than 
their superiors, who apparently combined the stupidity of the 
pedant -with the bnitality of the martinet and so, in dealing -with, 
high-spirited boys, were the creators rather than the preventers or 
reformers of bad habits. Some amusements, such as private 
theatricals, were allowed the Cadets, but it was not a wise policy 
to quarter them in lodgings in the town, of which they appear to 
have had the free run, so that very naturally they were found 
not infrequently in the taverns. Some letters,*- by one of their 
■number, Robert Sandham, who joined about the same time as 
Knox, have been preserved. He describes ^ his comrades as a set 
of young fellows whose most honourable epithet is wild, the 
generality of them bear the worst of characters, being ever engaged 
in riots and drunken broils,*” 

Judging from such e-vidence G-uggisherg writes : ^‘ the 

early days (of the Institution) may he described witbout 
hesitation as a small hell upon earth.” But one is inclined to think 
that young Sandham was ‘^getting at” his mother when he 
wi-ote like this, as he goes on to tell her that his own p^ticnlar 
friend was "a middle aged gentleman, that is near 30, of a sober, 
sedate aspect with more of the clergyman in his appearance than 
the officer,” and soon after aekno-wledges hampers of ham and 
fowls wherewith to ingratiate himself with his teachers. 

It was however into such a life that Randfurlie Knox entered 
at about the age of sixteen. His name first appears on the Pay- 
list for January to March 1749 — 50, in which he stands 31st out 
of 47, and it is still to be found on tbe List October to December 
1753. If these lists -were drawn up in order of merit Knoxes 
progress in the school was not much to his credit, for even the 
virtuous Sandham, who was below him in 1751, stood 16th in 
1753. It is interesting to find in these lists the names of several 
men, e.g. Pleming Martin, Martin Yoxke and David Blake, 

^ Colonel W. D. Jones, Records of t%e Royal Military JLcdieitty, 

^ Hid,, pp. 6-7, Letter to Lis Motter, dated SOtli August 1760. 
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■whom he was to meet again in India. Then; as now, the world 
■was a Tery small place. 

In December 1753 the East India Company, being short 
of military officers, applied to the authorities at Woolwich for 
nominations. Sandham tells ns that the first chance was given 
to him, but that he refused the offer" because— 

In the first place I should be quite out of the way of prefer- 
ment in the King^’s service, if my friends were -willing to do any- 
thing for me, and in five or six years^ time which I should be 
there, a war might breah out, and by that means prevent me 
a fine rise at home j secondly, I should receive no pay till I was 
on the spot where I was sent, and then be entirely at the mercy 
of one of the Governors who could hinder me from rising, and 
even brraik: me "without a court-martial if he pleased."’"’ * 

These reasons — which, however, did not prevent Sandham from 
accepting an Indian appointment later on ^ — were considered to 
justify his refusal, but they did not deter two of his companions, 
David Blake and Eandfurlie Knox, from accepting the offer 
when it was passed on to them. On the 19th December ® the 
Court of Directors considered petitions from these two young 
men— Blake -was 22 and Knox was 19 — 

severally setting forth their services in the Eoyal Train 
of Artillery, and praying to be entertained in such capacity in 
the Company’s Forces in the East Indies as the Court shall 
think fit."’"’ 

These petitions were referred to the Committee of Shipping, 
hut as the Eeeords of this Committee, prior to 1813, were all 
destroyed by some official wiseacre in 1860, it is impossible to 
say whether Blake and Knox had already seen some active 
service as the description of the petitions would seem to imply, 
and as was certainly the ease with many of the Woolwich 
Cadets. The Committee, however, must have reported favourably, 

1 Eoberfc Sandham to his Mother, 19bh December 1753. 

* Sandham died at Fort St. David, 16th. May 1755. Records of ihs Bengal 
MtUiarjf Academy, p, 9. 

* Minnies of this date. 
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for OQ the Snd Januaiy 1764 Blake^ i Knox and one Eofeert 
Bannatyne ^ were “ entertained as Ensigns for Fort Saint Greorge 
(i^e-j Madras) and to take rank immediately alter tkose that 
were appointed the 29 th NoTemher last/"’ 

On the 16th January Captain George Heard of the 
Company's ship De%7imt having declared his ship ready to leave 
Gravesend,. Blake and Knox were called up and sworn, together 
with Lieutenant ’W’Oliam Bishop and Ensign Robert Bannatyne., 
Bishop went ont on another ship, but Blake,. Bannatyne (aged; 
20) and Knox, with 63 privates,, went on board the 

The log of the Denham-^ begins officially on the 24th 
November 1753, the date when she hauled out of dock, but,, 
as we have seen, she did not leave Gravesend before: the 16th 
Januaiy 1754, and it was. nearly a month later before she left 
the Eowns. Delays of this, kind in starting possibly account in 
part for the phenomenal length of isome of ithe old East India 
voyages. Captain—*! do not know what right the Company- 
had to describe pts Commanders by this title— -Heard must 
have been a -"oharacter.^^ The entries in his. log are 
tantalizing in their brevity. He saw much and said— or wrote. — 
little. Every fresh bird that comes, in sight is noted, every 
shoal of fish, but when on the 7th April the crosses the- 

Equator — ^he calls it tbe Equinox— he only logs the fact that 59; 
of the people on board had never crossed it before,, and We can 
only imagine his chuckles as he watched the delight of the 
sailors in introducing such a large number of novices to Father- 

1 Bannatyne -was evidently a steady and intelligent young man, ior I find 
that when lie was in. eommand at Carangoly in 1757he used t.a write to Robert 
Orme for such boolrs as the Rlemoires de M. de I'ou(piires and the Works of 
Monteouculi. (See Orme 0. Y. 48.) He was killed at Conieveram, April 1769' 
(Orme, III, 471) and Hioolas in his Memoit-es of G-overnor 

(Orme 0. V.I., p. 7a) writes of this event as follows This is -where Major 
Valentin [i.e. Gapt. Bamatyne], h^hly esteemed by our herb [i-e/ PigotJ 
and thewhole army was killed. The regret ^expressed by everybody at the 
news of his death, shows how much he was liked, and he must have beon a very 
hrave min and a very good officer seeing that even the Gorerabr shed tears at, 
Ms loss. ” 

® India OfiBcc, Marine Ho, 780, 
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Neptune.i He was certainly a good. discipKnarian, for his. 
log is fall of entries recording tire employment h.e found 
for his people on idle days in gun and small-arm practicej. 
setting them to pick oakum when he could find no other job for 
them to do. Outbreaks of seuiwy were for a time held in check 
by ‘^boiled wheat every other morning for breakfast'’’'—and 
when even this failed ^'consulted the three first officers concerning 
onr sick people and judge it most proper to- put in at the 
island of Johanna^ to get refreshments which may he a means of 
saving all their lives as well as many ntprej which, I believe^ 
are beginning to have it,'*'’- 

On the 81st May, accordingly, he landed the sick at J ohanna, 
paying the Prince or King "a barrel of powder and a barrel 
of pitch as customary for anchorage and complimenting him 
with a salute of five guns when he came on board. ® In return be 
was allowed a supply of fresh water and provided with some 
live cattle and plantain trees on which to feed them. Of the 
sick one seaman and three soldiers were so delighted to find them-- 
selves on terra firma that they deserted. Captain Meard did not 
disturb himself about sucb a trifle. All tbat he logs on the 6th 
June, when he was ready to start, is— 

I advanced the Princess men four Spanish Hollars to bring 
the people on board which had deserted the ship and in the even- 
ing they brought -’em on board . . . put ■’em in irons and hand- 
eu:ffiffi ^em to- prevent their getting ashore again.^^ 

With such precautions for their health and security, it is no- 
wonder that when the I>enhavt arrived at Madras on the 5th July 
and had exchanged salutes with the Fort and the Captain, on 


^Cf, “We yesterday crossed the Line, about eigtfe O’clock in the morningj 
bring Sunday, it was not nnril ibis day that, according to immemorial custom, 
those who had not crossed before, were shared and ducked. The Captain’s 
passei^^s wore all exempted; the midshipmen and my servant were most; 
mercifully (?) dealt with.” Lord Valentia’s Ttmels, nnder date 26th July 1802* 
^ An island off Madagascar at which ships frequently touched* 

® See Grose a Foya/e tQ Mst iMits, L, 21, 
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landing, had been further complimented by a pergonal salute of 
nine guns^ he could, the next day, enter in his log — 

‘‘ Sent sixty-three soldiers and three ensigns with all the 
Company's treasure on shore. 

Sixty-three soldiers and three Ensigns he had taken on. hoard 
in London and sixty-three soldiers and three Ensigns he put ashore 
in Madras, and his Surgeon, Greofeey Jones, was at liberty to 
present a petition to the Madras Counoil ^ for “the usual gratuity 
of ten shillings per man to be paid for his care of them. 

All this time there is no other reference in his log regarding 
the three Ensigns. Probably the charge of the sixty -three men, com- 
bined with the iron rule of the Captain, sufficed to hold in check 
any exhibition of wild spirits even on . the part of the two ex- 
Cadets from Woolwich. Por these the voyage must have been 
a dreary experience. From the day Denham left the Downs 
until they landed in Madras they had not put foot adiore at any 
single place except Johanna, communicating only by boat with 
Galle in Ceylon. Nor had they met with any ships except one on 
the 27th March 1754— more interesting perhaps to ns than to 
Knox, whose cousin Thomas had much to do with ships and ship- 
ping. This was a slaver — 

“ which being near us sent the boat * on board. Shea’s a 
Snow, belonging to Liverpool, named the Mijah, Williara Lowe, 
Commander, has been seven weeks from Cape Mount, has 158 
slaves on board and bound to Barbadoes, they have buried nine 
of the Ship'^s Company a few days ago and the’ negroes have 
attempted to rise on ^em twice, which obliges 'em to keep 'em in 
irons when npon deck. 

This journey to India was the last occasion on which Knox 
was to set foot on an English ship making the “ round voyage " 
and the after career of the Denham was to be even shorter than 

Madras Public Pf ooeedings, 15tli July 1754. 

^ From accounts of voyages about this time it appears that slavers and merchant 
tramps seldom carried more than one boat and often none. Probably tie reason 
was to prevent desertion in port or premature abandonment of the ship throagh 
panic during a fight or in a sMpwroci. 
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his own, for in 1760 she was captnred by the French and passed 
out of British ownership.^ 

On the 6 th July then Eandfnrlie Eoiox landed in the country 
which was to he all he knew of home for the rest of his life. He 
was given hut a few days in which to recuperate from his long 
voyage and to enjoy the delights of Madras^ for on the 18th July 
the Madras Select Committee * wrote to Colonel Lawrence : — 

'' Captain "William Lee of the Bombay Establishment and 
Ensigns David Blake and Eandfurlie Knox proceed from hence 
to morrow for (Fort) Saint David and from thence to Camp.’^ 

There is no mention of the arrival of this little party at Fert 
Saint David or in Lawrenee'’s camp near Trichinopoly, hut if it 
passed on direct to camp then Knox must have been present at 
the battle of the Sugar Loaf Rock on the 19th August^ in which 
Lawrence defeated the French under Maissinj and so hiave had 
his first experience of Indian warfare tinder the great commander 
who had saved Sonthem India for Britain^ hut if he was delayed 
on the road he must have been one of tbe military called before 
the Council of Fort Saint David on the day of the fight Just 
mentioned 

" Agreeable to the direction from the Presidentj the Com- 
pany's servants^ Civil and Military, were called before the Board 
and the Hon^ble.the Court of Directors'' letter ® read to them in 
regard to their morals and manner of living and giving due 
attendance at Divine Service : the Gentlemen all requested they 
may be favoured with a Clergyman as it will be a great induce- 
ment to them to give a more constant attendance at Church than 
can now be expected."" 

"Agreed to acquaint the Presidency with this their request/'’. 

This letter from Court contains the earliest orders, so far as 
I knowj for the submission of annual official reports on the 
conduct of the Companjr’s servants.^ 

^ladia Q&ee. MiseellanBous I>etters deceived, Vol. 44, Ifos. 13 — ^16. 

* Madras Select CommUiee Proceedings of this date. 

® Court to Madras Council, 23rd January 1754, paragraphs 68—64. 

* Court to Madras Conncil, SSrd Jan'uary 1764, paragraph 63, 
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Wlierevei’ Knox may Lave been on tLis August j his. 

service under Lawrence must Lave been of brief duration^ for, on 
tlie lltk Oeto’ber a suspension of arms was agreed to, wbiob. on 
tbe lltb. January 1755 was converted into a Provisional Peace. 
Lawrence returned to Madras and Colonel Heron, wbo Lad 
recently arrived from England as Major of tLe Company 
Forces on tLe Coast, took command of tLe army. On tLe 7tL 
Heoembex^ David Elake was pi’omoted Ensign, Knox still 
Lolding only breyet rank. 

In February 1755 Heron was ordered to> marcL soutL wards to,- 
recover tLe ricL Provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly f or tLe 
NawaL MuLammad; Ali. Instead of devoting Lis attention to 
tLe restoration of order Le spent Lis time in extracting presents 
from the petty cLiefs, and, being ordered to return to Fort St. 
David, very narrowly escaped a serious disaster on Lis marcL to 
TricLinopoly, where Le arrived on tLe 6tL June.. It is probable: 
that Knox took part in this expedition r Lis. friend Williara 
Jennings certainly did, for a route plan of Heron^S march to 
Madura and a plan of that town. Loth prepared Ly Jennings and 
dated 1755, are now in the British Museum.^ 

On the 16tL June Lawrence .Laving recommended the for- 
mation of two new Companies out of the recently arrived Euro- 
pean recruits, Knox and Bannatyne were prompted Ensigns,, 
Knox being appointed to one of the old. Companies,® but to 
wLicL of these is not stated. As the only official Eeturns in 
which Lis Company is mentioned show him in the Grenadier- 
Company, presumably that is the Company to, wLieL he was. 
appointed. 

I may mention here that at this time the Company’s Euro- 
pean Force was not divided into regiments or even into batta- 
lions, hut consisted of a number of independent companies, the 
Conncils Laving no power to grant any rank Ligher' than that 
of Captain. A little later they acquired this .power, hut for the 

Select Committee Proceedings, 7tli December 1754. 

* King’s Library CXT, Jjos. 84, 87. 

9 jP«6?tc Pr(Je«e<fjjiys,16tt Jane 1785, 
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nonce tie wliolft EijropeaE Infantry Force at any Presidency/’ 
or any part of it employed on any particular occasion, was 
designated tie without a-aj regard to tie number of 

companies eoneerned. Ignorance of tiis fact ias led military 
iistorians into claiming tie early [exploits of tie European 
forces for the so-called First Battalions. It is, however, clear that 
there could be no First Battalion until a second was formed. It 
is also fairly certain that when tie division of the existing com- 
panies into two Battalions^ was made the oldest companies were 
not confined to either of these Battalions,® and so earlier battle 
honours might be claimed with as much right by the Second as 
by the First Battalion, To a minor extent this reasoning will 
apply to later battalicHiSj which, in almost every case,, were 
formed on drafts of both officers and men from corps already 
existing. This is, however, a difficult subject, and all that is 
necessary to note is that Enox in being promoted Ensign became 
an officei-, not of any particular battalion, but of T/ie Battalion, 
ie. of tie Em’opean Infantry, as opposed to tie Artillery, 
Engineers or Sepoys., 

There is no official mention of Knox during tie year 17S6, 
nor was there any fighting of much importance in Madras. Prob- 
ably he spent tie early part of tie year at Arcot with the 
Grenadiers under the command of Captain ‘William Lee. This 
Company was transferred in June to Captain William Pye who 
arrived at Arcot on the 3rd of that month.* 

^ late a3 15th September 1763, in. Adame’ Oeneral Otders^ 6049), 

I find ah entry “Lieut. Morjiau is appointed. Qtiartennaster- General to the 
Honourable Company’s battalion.” So also see, for Bombay Three Years* 
QUanings XJEast India United Bernice Journal, February 1838, page 108), 
the only account I have met wiih, of the early history of tbe Bombay Army, 

® The division into Battalions ia Bengal was not really made untiH736 for 
the Europeans j see Brooms, page 624. 

,® Lieutenant G. Cardaw {BJeetoh of the Bernices of the Bengal iN’atine Army, 
pages) says “at the same time he [i.e, Clive] turned his attention to the 
increase of the Military Force of Bengal and to this end ho enlisted men for 
a second regular battalion of sepoys and formed the corgs on drafts from the 
tdd battalion** 

* Madras Military ComoiU, 31st May and lOth Jane J.766* 
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ir.— Fibst Yeabs in Bengal, 

On the 15tli July tKe news of the capture of Cosslmhazar by 
SiraJ-ud-daula fell like a thunderbolt amidst the q^niet delibera- 
tions of the Madras Council.^ Already alarmed by previous 
rumom'Sj they had on the 14th already ordered Major Killpatrick 
with a small; detachment^ to embark for Bengal. He started on 
the 21st July, reached Hijili at'the mouth of the Hugli Uiver bn 
the 27th® and on the 2iid August arrived at Fulta, where, 
though his force was too small for attack, it gave temporary 
security to the band of refugees who represented practically all 
that remained of the British Settlements in Bengal. 

As the news brought to Madras grew and darkened, Clive 
was summoned from Fort Saint David, of which Settlement 
he was now Chief, and, after a certain amount of discussion, it 
was determined to send a strong force to Bengal under the 
command of Admiral Watson; Clive commanding the land 
forces. 

According to a journal,* kept by one of Clive's relatives the 
military employed on this expedition consisted of— « 

King's Troops ... ... ... 276 

Company's ... ... 616 

Sepoys and Lascars ... ... 1,303 

The Company's Troops consisted of a Train of Artillery, about 
100 strong, and five companies of Foot of about the same 
strength commanded by Captains Pye (Grenadiers), Maskelyne, 
Gaupp, Campbell and Callender. 

From an entry in the Journal mentioned it appears that 
the Grenadiers and Artillery were embarked upon the King's 

1 Orme’s Sistory, II, 84. 

» It aeesas imposfflble to aaeertain tie names of the officers. In the Seleoi- Com- 
mittee Consultations for the 14th July, they are given as Captain Lin; Captain- 
Lieutenan.ti&odw}ri,:iiietitGnant Erdman and Ensigns Vonga and Elaetion. In 
the Consultations for the same dates they are given as Lieutenants Dugald 
Campbell, Samuel and Sampson, Ensigns Ogilvio and Stephen Smith and Lieutenant 
John Paschond of the Tj^in. 

8 Log of the Delawar-e (India Office, Marine Eecords, No. 322). 

Hill’s Senstal in l7S6rBT^ HI,. 30.. 
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sHps Salisbur^^ and BriAgewater^ and as tlie log o£ the latter 
shows that she took on hoard 

Three officers and ninety-two of the Companj^s Train/^ 
a number corresponding almost exactly to the total number 
of Europeans^ (i.e,, 96) which; according to the she 
carried altogether. The inference is that the Grenadiers were 
Carried on hoard the Balulvry. 

The fleet started on the 16 th Oetoher, and, owing to unfavour- 
able windsj the leading ships did not reach Eulta until the 1 5th 
December, The Salisbury, though not so unlucky as the Marlho- 
Tough, which was forced to return to MCadraSj had a miserable 
passage. She sprang a leak and was saved from sinHiig only by 
the exertions of carpenters sent from the AdmiraFs shipj for at 
one time the water was rising in the hold at the rate of eleven 
inehes in ten minutes. Then she ran out of water and the crew 
had to he put on short allowance. At last, on the 13th December 
she came into Balasore Hoads and took in water and greens 
from the Gramgans Pilot Sloop, and the Chief of the Balasore 
Eactory sent thirteen bullocks on board as a present from the 
East India Company. With such assistance she arrived at Hijili 
on the Slst— Eallpatrick'’s detachment had taken only a week 
from Madras to Hijili — and on the 2.2nd the Grenadiers were 
sent up to Eulta in a couple of sloops. 

On the 27th December the British began their advance up the 
river. Though the Grenadiers were landed,® they were not 
engaged in Clivers fight with Maniekehaiid, bnt apparently they 
were on shore when Clive appeared before Calcuttaj which had 
already been occupied by Coote, on the 2nd January 1757. 

On the 4th January an expedition was sent against Hugli 
under Major Killpatriek. In this Pye and his Grenadiers^ 
certainly took part. It was sneoessful and returned to Calcutta 
on the 19th; the force joining Clivers army, which was entrenched 

T' Fuilic Record O^oe, Captains’ Logs, No. 4332 and Masters’ Logs, No. 1015, 
^PuUic Record Office, Captains’ Logs, No. 794. 

® See miVe Bengal in 1756-57, III, 33, 

4 See Hill’s Bengal in 1756-57, III, 35. 
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Ctitpurj nortli of Calcuttaj to protect tte city against Siraj* 
nd-daula who^ incensed at the attack on and destruction of Hnglij 
was marching down with a large army. On the night of the 
h-Oth Fehruarjj Clive raided the Nawab^’s camp and passed right 
through electing so ranch damage and slaughter that the 
ISTawab was only too pleased to make peace^ compensating the 
Company for all its losses and restoring its privileges. 

In the battle of Ghitpnr amongst the oUcers killed was 
Captain Pye.^ Apparently he was succeeded by Captain Liu 
as Captain of the Grenadier Company, and on the 7th Feb- 
ruary/ Knox was promoted Lieutenant in the same Company. 

According to Broome/ Knox was, a little before this, 
appointed to the command of a battalion of sepoys, clothed, 
drilled and disciplined in Eimopean fashion, which Clive had 
raised immediately after the re-capture of Calcutta. Broome 
does not profess to speak with certamty, and iu- fact the whole 
matter seems to be hopelessly obscure. Colonel Wilson ^ points 
out that iu the Beturus of the Bengal Army, dated the 23ncl 
February and the 3rd August 176 7-, there is no mention of native 
battalions or regiments, and in the Muster Boll of the 7th 
April the sepoys both of Madras (l,dOS native officers and men) 
and of Bengal (664 native officers and men) are returned by 
companies designated by the names of the Subadars, which was 
the usual practice whilst the companies were independeut. 

From such evidence it would appear that as the term; hatta- 
lion was used very loosely for an indefinite number of companies 
of Europeans, so, as soon as the Bengal Sepoys began to receive 
European training, the term lattalion was given to any number 

^Cooteinliis Journal says that almost a whole platoon of the Company’s 
grenadiei-a were blown np by a fii-e-rocket (See Bengal w 1756-87, 

111, 44). In this fight Ensign Martin York, a fellow Cadet of Knox’s ai 

Woolwich, distinguished himself hy saving a gun. 45.) 

*8th February, according to the list of Promotions in Orme, Jndza iq 
page 2382. A Return, dated Yth April 1757 (Wilson’s Madras Army,!, m) 
shows Knox in the Grenadier Company under Captain Ein. 

^Sisforg of tM Bengal pages 92 and 132, 

* Madras Army, I, 96. 
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of companies wBieli happened to be raised for sneb training at 
tbe same time or place^ or to be collected together for any parti'- 
eular service. ^ For some time longer they bad no European 
offieem permanently attached to them, jnst as the Madras Sepoys 
bad no prmanent European ojQScers until the year 1764.2 If this 
is correct Enox^s connection vfitb First Battalion -was pnxely 
accidental. 

Similarly Broome’s supposition that tbe Indian Sepoys owed 
tbeir uniform to Clive appears a doubtful one, for tbe Madras 
Public Proceedings of tbe SStb April 1756 (when Clive was 
not in bladras) show that it was Mr. Pigot wbo suggested that 
if tbe sepoys could be persuaded to wear a uniform of Europre 
elotb '‘^it would serve at cnee to give them a 'more martial 
uppearance and take ofE a considerable quantity of woollen goods 
and that they bad in great measm-e consented.” 

The Madras Council accepted tbis proposal, and on tbe IGtli 
May 1757 tbe Bengal Council also agreed when Major KIll- 
patrick proposed to clotbe tbe Bengal Sepoys in tbe same way 
as Madras Sepoys. Tbis being so it would appear tbat tbe 
Indian Sepoy owed bis uniform, as tbe English soldier is said 
to owe bis scarlet, to the fact of Government having a quantity 
of cloth lying unused on its bands. 

^ How lOugMy tlie tern " Battalion ” was used is soen by the fact: that in a 
Return of the two haffalions under the -Command of Lieuienani-Colonel Clive, 
Voth June 1757 (Onne, India, XIII, page 3616), tba Europeans are divided— 


1st Battalion — 

King’s Troops 

Si. 

... 9 officers. 

215 

men. 

Bengal Troops 


24 „ 

200 


Train 


9 „ 

94 

a? 

2nd Battalion — 

Madras Troops 

*-** 

«, 26 officers. 

272 

men. 

Bombay Troops 

:•*» 

... 9 „ 

145 

aa 

Train 


... 8 

96 

9» 


■’ ■See Letter from Captain A. dPreston to Colonel Lawrence (Madias Military 
IConncils, 7th December 1763) in which he complains that the Sepoy Battalions 
had no regular officers, and that the European officers, oC whom not all were fit 
for the duty, had to tate their turns of duty with them, a task which therefore 
Ml on tbe best officers and, in spite of special allow'ances, w'asmuch disliked. 
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To return to Knox : In a list of “ Promotions of Madras 
officers in Bengal from the 15th March to the 31st July 1757^^^, 
I find that Lieutenant Eandfurlie Knox was appointed Quarter- 
master. The appointment is not dated^ but it shows that he had 
attracted the favourable notice of Clive. In what particular 
way he did so I do not know. He must have served at the 
capture of Chandernagore from the French^ for a Return of 
troops at Chandernagore dated the 13th June 1757 ® shows him 

as the senior Lieutenant of the Grenadier Company commanded 
by Captain Lin. That he served at Plassey may be said to be 
certaiUj for there is in the India Office a printed plan of the 
battle, as well as a rough manuscript ground plan both of which 
bear his name. Prom the former was prepared a plan of the bat- 
tle, also in the India Office, corrected and referenced in Ormefs 
handwriting and hearing a note to the effiect that it was the best 
plan of Plassey that he had been able to procure.^ Orme gives 
no plan in his History. It looks as if he at first intended to use 
that prepared by Knox, but being not wholly satisfied and being, 
owing to the death of Clive, unable to verify his conclusions, he 
deliberately refrained from inserfcing any map. Possibly it was 
his preparation of this plan that brought Knox to Clive-’s notice. 
It is also possible that in the battle he was in temporary com- 
mand of the Madras Grenadier Company, for though Captain Lin 
was in command on the l2th June he was not present at Clivers 
celebrated Council of War. Lin certainly was not killed in the 

^ Orine, India X, page 2522. 

® Omiej India XIII, pages 3614—3615. 

rough copy of this plan the same references was prinfceii in the Lon- 
do n Magaxhe for 1760, and a slightly more ornamental 6ne in the Memoirs of 
the Jlevolaiion in ’Bengal, published in 1760 anonymously but ascribed to William 
Watts. The plan in the London Magaxine i« accompanied by an account of the 
batble,said to be by an ofBcer who was present, who says that he is sending a sketch 
of the field of battle to his correspondent. If the plan published was the plan, 
sent, the account must be by Eandfurlie Knox. A copy of this account exists 
amongst the Orme manusoripts (Orme 0. T. S2, pp, 25-28), where it is^ accompa- 
nied by a sketch. Both account arid sketch have been reproduced in my Bengal 
in 1756-57, Vol. lL, pp. 433, 434, but this latter is not Knox’ s sketch. 

IT.B.— The printed plan in the India Office bears the Clive Arms, and.so, I 
presume, was published with his permission. 
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fightj but in a Return of Troops on the Expedition to Mw'shuhi- 
bad, dated the 3rd Anpust, he is entered as dead. ^ Tte supposi- 
tion is that be was ill, that Knox commanded the Company, and, 
as he- was too junior to get his company, his good conduct was 
recognized by this special appointment as duarter-master. As 
Knox is entered amongst the offieers at Cossimbazar in a Beiaru 
of all the Troops in Bengal, dated the Qtli June, * it is evident 
that he accompanied Clive to Murshidabad, and without doubt he 
must have received Ids share of the Donation made by the new 
Nawah Mir Jafar to the army, hut I can find no other olfieial 
mention of his name until, iii December 1758, the Council 
wrote home, saying that in conseq^nence of the resignation 
several of their offieers in disgust at Clive'’s- promotion of Cap- 
tain John Govin, of the Bombay Establishment, to a Majority, 
they had reduced the number of European Companies from 
eighteen to fourteen/ but had promoted certain officers, including- 
Knox, to Captaincies, with effect from- the 1st September 175S, 
About the same time Clive determined on “that noble stop of 
sending Colonel Porde to Masnlipatam ® 

It is not easy to determine- the exact position held by Knox 
in Porde’s army. According to Broome he commanded the ] st 
Battalion of Bengal Native Infantry, Captain Maclean com- 
manding the 2nd, and the Madras Sepoys being commanded by 
Native Commandants. In the battle of Condore it is said that 
Knox commanded the right wing, which was composed of the 
1st Bengal Native Infantry and half of the- Madras Sepoys, 
and in a letter dated the 16th June 1758 Porde told Clive that 
the signal for the assault on Masnlipatam was given by Captain 
Knox, who had been ordered to mate a false attack 
“with his battalion of sepoys •’k® 

1 Capfcaiu Lin Sied ilx June 1757 (I. 0. Home Hisc. 90, p. XG) but -svliefcltcr 
before or after Plassey 1 do not know. 

* Orme, India XIII., 13637—9. 

8 Council to Court, Slat December 175S, paras. 136, 137. 

< It -will be observed that there is no mention of Euroi)eaii Battalioii, at this 
«atc,in spite of tbe large number of 'companies. 

s Court to Council Ilcng.al, Ist April 1700, paragraph 
« Orme, 0. V. 292, p. 78. 
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On the other hand there exists an account of Ms own gei’Yiees 
by one Timma Naig, a Madras Native Officer, in which he 
says 

Afterwards Colonel Porde with two battalions of Sepoys, 
four hundred Europeans and Captain Knoxes Battalion, proceeded 
by sea to Vizagapatam and marched towards Masulipatam.'’'’ ^ 
There is nothing in this account to show of what Captain 
Knox'^s Battalion consisted. "Was it the Madras Sepoys, or was 
it a mixed body of Europeans and Sepoys ? That he was officially 
in command of a company of Europeans is absolutely eextain, for 
in a Xist of military and ariillery entertained and received 
from 1st Oehoher to the ^ih Novemher ITSS® the names of re- 
cruits for Captain Knoxes Company are all names of Europeans, 
The conclusion I come to is that Knox was nominally present as 
being in command of his company of Europeans, hut that Eorde 
selected Mm and Maclean as the two officers best suited to 
handle the Sepoys, and dmdedj the whole of the latter hetween 
them. ® It must be remembered that Eorde was very badly 
supported fay his second-in-command, Captain Callender, whom 
it was necessary to keep under his own eye in order to prevent 
his spreading discouragement amongst the officers and men, 
whilst the appointment of a Junior Captain like ELnox to the 
unpopular post of Commandant of ^poyB^ could excite no J ealousy, 
though it provided Eorde with a capably commanded force for 
detached duty.® 

^ The Old Sepoy Officer, English Historical Review, 1913, p, 507. 

* Orme, India XIII., p. 3660. 

s In a Return of the Troops sent on oommand under. Colonel Torde, 21st 
^iep<fi?n5er 1758 (Orme, India XIII, 3840) two captains are entered as serving 
■with the Sepoys, bub no Subalterns, which shows tha temporary aaturb of the 
attachment of the former ofiBcers to the Sepoy corps. 

* See Br’OOMJfij page 430-1, regarding the unfitness of many European offioera 
for command of sepoys. 

®e. g. in the pursuit of .the Eronoh after the battleofCondore to Eafah- 
mnndri, ■where by a rapid march of 40 miles in about the same nnmber of hoioi’a 
he out off a few stragglers and seized a quantity of booty, and again in the 
soiiure of the Htoiioh Factory at Kaxsipur, ■which fchc enemy evacuated on hh 
approach. 
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At the battle of Coadore (8th December 1788) the final 
decision was dae to the gallantry of the sepoys on the right 
wing of Porde'^s army. This good behavionr Orme ascribes 
partly to the example set them by their English comrades and 
partly to the spirit of their own commander. Captain Knox^h *■ 
PoTir years later Porde wrote that one of the chief of Knox'’s 
good qualities was that the sepoys 

‘^ are inspired hy unusnal confidence when he is at their- 

head"'.* 

Possibly this confidence was due not merely to Knox's gallan- 
try hut to the fact that he was never wounded and so appeared to 
he the hearer of a charmed life. . Howpver it was caused, it mado 
it an easy matter for Porde to find recruits, and he wrote to 
Clive- "If I had money and arms I could get men (sepoys) 
enough, but not so good as my own, but, at least, as good as 
any in the country and, farther, when the army, which had 
arrived before Masulipatam on the 6th March 1759, found 
itself short of stores and provisions and its pay heavily in arrears, 
and yet called upon to besiege a strongly fortified place held by a 
garrison whose numbers exceeded its own, it was the Europeans 
and not the Sepoys who mutinied. 

Porde managed to quell this outbreah, but the - state of 
affiairs grew so bad that he must either storm the place at once or 
retire. Apparently only a single attack^ was possible, thus adding 
very greatly to the risk of what seemed at the best but a mad 
adventure, when Captain Yorke's native servant, who knew the 
country, informed him that it was possible to ford the marsh 
which protected a good portion of the walk Yorke had been, 
a fellow Cadet of Knox at 'Woolwieh, and asked his assistance 
in testing the truth of his servant's story. The two officers, 

1 Ome, History 111., 1781. 

2 Fotdete Me. Secretory James, Tfek Marcli 17S-2. India Office, Miscellaneous 
Letters Secitefid, Vol.4i, page 91a. 

® Ford? to Clive, 25fch January 1759, Onns O. F. -292, p. 40* 

* Forde’s native allies were. It is true, ordered to make a diversion along tke 
cajiseway but this can hardly be tabeu into account. 
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with a ntimlber of sepoy gj dressed^ to look like eoolies;^ 
actually crossed the marsh by night without the enemy 
perceiving them. This being reported to Tordeji he ordered 
Knox with his sepoys to make a false attack across the 
marsh in order to divert attention from the main assault,. 
Though he was rmable to force an entrance, Knox-’s diversion 
called off sucb a number of tbe enemy that the work of the. 
Europeans was greatly facilitated, and on the morning of the: 
8th April 1750 Masulipatam was in British hands. 

The delay in distributing prize-money and the fact that their- 
pay was in arrears at last exhausted the patienjce of the sepoys; 
On the 2nd July they mutinied, but the outbreak was speedily- 
q^uelledj horde blowing two of the ringleaders from the gunsi 
Ap)parently the mutineers were Madras and not Bengal Sepoys. 2- 

All danger from the French being now disposed of, both 
Bengal and Madras demanded the services of horde and his- 
soldiers. He preferred to obey Clive^ and so, whilst sending- 
the Madras sepeys to- their own Presidency, he Ordered the 
remainder of his army to return to Bengal by- land under the 
command of Captain hischer, Captain Maclean commanding- 
all the sepoys. He himself, taking Captain Knox with himi 
retarned by sea, in the leopard Snow, and arrived' in Calcutta*, 
in November-. 

HI — The Dutcs and Patna CAMPAiaNs-., 

horde had left Masulipatam in a very had state of health, bufr 
neither this no-r the fact that the Court of Directors, instead of 
confirming him in the Bengal Command, had dismissed him 
from their service, prevented him from responding at once to- 

" Properly clad to the skin, in order to resemble black m.eii naked. Orme’a. 
Wistory 111., 1484 

Forde to Coancil Madras, 3rd July 1759. (Madras PnBlio Counea, 12tH July 
1759) “ This is the second mutiny I .have quelled, occasioned by the -want o£‘ 
money. I can do no more than represent these things to yon, and if you do not, 
think proper to relieve my necessities, let the consequence lie at your door,” 
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'CIive‘’s req^Tiest that he should take commaTid of the few troops 
that were in Bengal to resist a sudden attack by the Diitchj a 
large force of whom had arrived in the Hngli and were preparing 
to advance to the Dutch Settlement at Chinsura. Knoxes 
services were at the same time reqnisitionedj and he was sent 
with the larger part of^thn troops available ^ to garrison the forts 
at Charnoek and Tannahj^ the loss of which would have cut 
off Calcutta from the sea. But the Dutch fleet very cleverly 
managed to evade the fire of the forts, aud though it was itself 
attacked and destroyed on the 24'th Novemher, it had managed 
to land the troops the preceding day, whereupon Knox was 
ordered to join Ford© as quickly as |)ossibIe. This he did on the 
£4th; finding that Forde had already repmlsed a sally of the 
garrison of Chinsura though he had not been able to prevent the 
newly arrived Dutch troops from effecting a inaction with their 
eountiymen. Both sides were eager for a decision, and the next 
day the Dutch were so eompfletely defeated at Biderra (i.e., 
Bhadrcswar) that they willingly submitted to any terms that the 
Bengal Council chose to demand. 

In February 1760 Clive left Bengal for England, making 
over the command of the army to Major J ohn Caillaud, Sir. 
Holwell holding the Governorship until the arrival of Mr. 
Vunsittart. 

At this time the Bhahzada® was threatening Bengal from the 
north, whilst further South the western provinces of Birhhum, 
Burdwan aud Midnapour, with their turbulent petty chiefs, were 
intriguing with the Shahzada and the Marathas at Cuttack. 
Caillaud had already in December been sent up to Murshidabad 
to assist the Nawab Mir Jafar and 1 presume Knox went with 

*■ J, H. Grose {Voyage to the Hast Indies^ II, 370) says Clivo had ia all ouly 
240 Foot, 80 Artillery aad 1,200 Sepoys, exclusive of Militia. 

® Chamoct Battery was apparently on the left and Tanaali on tlio right baiit 
of the HuglL 

® i.e. All Ganhar, a'fterwards known as Shah Alam. He assumed the title of 
Emperor on the 26th December 1739, hut as in the histories of this time he ia 
gf-nerally spoken of as the Skabzathi, I use tint title throughout. 
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him, for the Military Betums ^ show that Caillaxid had a 
company of Grenadiers with him, though another company of 
Grenadiers ® under Captain Hart was in garrison at Calcutta. On 
the 1 8th January Caillaud and the Nawah marched towards Patna, 
hut they did not arrive there until the Governor, Bamnarayan, 
had been badly beaten at Masimpur ® on the 9th February by 
the Shahzada, an English detachment serving with him being 
nearly annihilated. On Gaillaud^s approach, however^ the Shah-^ 
2ada, who was now besieging Patna, moved forward to meet 
him, and on the 2Snd February was defeated at Sirpur, but the 
action was indecisive as the young NaWab Miran would not use 
his cavalry for prusuit and, in fact, for some days devoted 
himself to nothing but his own pleasures. When he coudescen- 
ded to join Caillaud and march towards the Shahzada^s army, 
they found that the enemy had given them, the slip and were 
advancing by forced marches towards Bengal to join the Mara- 
thas at Burdwan, in which direction the Nawab Mir Jafar 
was also moving. The Shahzada arrived in the vicinity of the 
Nawab about the 1 st April, and as the latter was supported only 
by a weak British detachment, might have easily defeated him, 
but he delayed until the arrival of Caillaud who had marched 
in hot pursuit. It was now the Nawab^s oppoidunity for 
attack, but nothing that Caillaud could say would persuade him 
to do so, and on the 10th the Shahzada began his retreat towards 
Patna which he hoped to capture before the British could return 
to its assistance. 

The Nawab had always feared this move, and, at his request, 
Caillaud had written on the 3rd April to Governor Holwell 
suggesting the dispatch of a detachment at once to Patna. 


/See Beagal Public Coasal6ations;3'ls(: Jama.y 1760, aad a^-etorn 
January 176 D (Orme XIII., 3636.) 

* As Clive Had am dgmated the Bombiy aui Madras troops with the Beoeal 

troops only in 1753, I think it Ktely that there were at least two Gisna^ 

Compank’Sj thongh the companies had not yet been Combined in batt.dioh. 

* Broome, page 232. 
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In iMs connexion he wrote :—~ 

‘‘ If jott please to consent to the march of this detachmentj 
I will order it accordingly and must beg leave to recommend for 
the coinmand of it Captain Knox. Be assured^ Gentlemen, that 
it is from a perfect knowledge of his merit and good q[nalities 
that I take this liberty. His zeal for the service and his abilities 
as an officer are well known to me and are such as, upon trial, 
I hope will convince you that he is worthy of this charge and 
trash Captain Knox, having some private business of conse- 
^^[uence to him, set out this afternoon with my leave for Calcutta. 
If you are pleased to agree with my request of his having the 
commsmdj he may receive his insfeuctionsfrom you onthe spot.^^ ^ 

Caillaud asked that Knox might be sent back with the 
Councils reply as quickly 38 possible, in order that the party 
might be dispatched within six days, but it was not until five 
days after the retreat of the Shahzada that Caillaud took him to 
pay his farewell respects to the two Nawabs in an interview to 
wbich we shall have occasion to refer later on. 

Council having appointed Knox to command the party sent to 
succour Patna, he set out on the 16th April, with 200 picked 
Europeans, Ensign Wilson'’s Battalion of Sepoys ® and two guns. 
The ntmost dispatch was necessary. The direct route across 
country was too little known to be safely risked. Along the 
southern hank of the Ganges he might be intercepted by the 
Shahzada^s troops, on the northern by those of the Governor of 
Purneah, one Kadm Husain Khan, who having earned his Gover- 
norship by servile flattery of Mir Jafar, had now made over- 
tures to the Shahzada. Accordingly Knox marched first to E 03 - 
mahal, then along the southern bank of the Ganges to Bhagal- 
pur, where, having passed beyond the reach of Kadm Husain, he 
crossed the river and marched along the north bank to Hajipur 
^ AwZki, XII, 3004» 

TkatEnox did not take the Eii-st Battalion of Bengal Sepoj^s ia shown hy the 
fa^ti that Caillaud notes in Ilia Journal on the 22rid April, i. e., a week after 
Kuos’b departure, the arriviil of Captain. Maclean with two battalions of sepoys 
from the Deccan (O/'ms, India YI. 1303—1413). 
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opi3osIte io Patna. His orders were^, ^ if Patna had fallen^ to make 
his way to the English Eactorjj and^ in company with Mr. 
Amyattj the Chief, to fall back 'upon Monghyr which he was to 
hold until the arrival of Caillaud. 

The length of this march is given as 300 miles, ® und it was 
made in the intense heat of the Indian April/ the roads were 
mere tracks enveloped in clouds of dust, the wide sandy banks 

of the Ganges had to be crossed twice, yet Knox, marching 

every yard of the way on foot to prevent any grumbling on 
the part of his men, carried his party through in less than 
thirteen days. 

His arrival on the evening of the 28th April was timely. 
Two assaults had been repulsed with difficulty and chiefly owing 
to the gallantry of Dr. William Fullerton and an Indian officer, 
Shitah Eai, the only man amongst Kamnarayan-’s forces who 
seemed much affected by the disgrace of his defeat at Masimpur 
and who was longing to retrieve Ms honour ^ 

Knox's arrival ® being seen from the Factory, Mr. Amyatt 
immediately sent across wine and other refreshments, advising 
Knox to give his troops some rest, ® but this advice did not suit the 
feelings of so active an officer and Knox immediately requested 
that boats should he sent to carry his men over the river. 

^ Caillaud. to Council, Sth May 1760. Orme , IncUa,, X]!,, 3121. 

3 “ Captain Kuos pursued his route to Patna, wlxieli he compassed (three hun- 
dred miles) in thirteen days j a surprising effort, eonssidorlng the intense heat 
of the season, and that ho crossed the fl anges tnrice in his march.” A Narrahvs 
(if what happened in Benffa I in 1760. ( Asiatia A nmal fUegisiert 1800, MisaeUa* 
neons J 

3 Seir Mntaqherin, IT., 3d©, 

^ Seir Mvdaglierin, II,, 359. 

According to the Harraftne ho had with him only a flying column and tht> 
main body of his troops arrived only the next day. 

* ''Prom Ramnarayan’s hoaseil went with Dr. Fullerton to Mir Abdullah’s and 
iroTO hence to Mr. Amyatt’a, where I found Captain Knox, who was an acquain- 
tance of mine, and there I learned that he had set out from Burdwan with fe'e 
( Oin panics of Talingas, and one company of European English, which detachment 
hivl-ag performed in thirtoandays a mrroh of full nineteen st.\gc3, was overcome 
with fat'guc Ghnlam Husain Seir Mviaqhe fin, II,, 332.. 
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In the evening Captain Knox embarked mtb. bis detacbment 
and, .with eolonm flying and drums beating, be landed at the 
Western gate, from wbenee be marched with a military look and 
•a resolute countenance through the markets and the high street 
as far as the Castle, ^ to the great comfort of the citizens who, on 
beholding the English march through their city, gave up their 
apprehensions about an escalade and about an assault, and said 
openly that now the English were within their walls, the enemy 
would not dare to come to attack again. As soon as night came 
on. Captain Knox, with two other ofBeers and a guide, got out 
'of the city, and, having approached tinperceived close to the 
cuemy^s quarters, he viewed earefully the outside of the walls and 
the enemy^s encampment, with the roads leading to it, as well as 
the situation of the ground, and then returned within, without 
laving been discovered. The next day, about noon-day, a time 
when Kamghar Khan (the Emperor’s chief commander) had just 
eaten his meal and laid down his clothes to take his usual nap, the 
English were already in his camp, and vsrhilst his men, accustomed 
to the Indian habit of taking their afternoon nap likewise, had 
retired to some shady place for the purpose, or were busy in preparing 
their victuals or in some other avocation, the Captain made 
suddenly his appearance with a small number of men and made a 
discharge of musketiy unexpectedly. On the first fire the troops 
in the entrenchment turned about and fled in the utmost constern- 
ation, leaving Kamghar Khan to shift for himself. This general, 
surrounded by the English forces, thought himself undone. He 
had all the pains in the world to make his escape, and it was 
•without turban, clothes or slippers. The Captain, having taken 
away some of the enemy’s colours, then flying on the entrench- 
ment with some other things that happened to be in his way, 
returned in triumph. After such an adventure Kamghar Khan 
had no stomach for tarrying any more in the suburbs of the city. 
He decamped immediately and pitched his tents in the plain and 
at a distance from the houses, for fear of being surprised in the 


^ At the north-east angle of the To'n'n. 
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night time.^ la a few days more lie found. Ms place uateaablej 
and, quitting Hs post, repaired to Gayaramrampur/'’ ^ 

Holwell was so well pleased with this exploit, which resulted 
in the Shahzada^s retirement from Patna, that he wrote to 
Major Caillaud : — ■ 

'^The success, of Captain Knox justifies and does honour to 
your recommendation and our apppintment, and gives quite a neiv 
aspect to the late desperate state of alEairs in the Province of Bihar 
where I think, the force under Captain Knox, if continned at 
Patna will, with the assistance of Eamnarayan, be amply sufficient 
to preserve the tranquillity of the country and safety of Patna 
during that period, as also to take the field, when the season 
permits, to quell, or rather prevent, any commotions which naay 
be attempted the next year against tbo SubaMs Government.” ® 
But an immediate danger was pressing. Kadm Husain of 
Purnea bad determined to join the Shabzada, and early in. June 
he arrived at Hajipur, opposite to Patna, where he found Knox, 
who had been ordered by Caillaud to intercept him, if possible, 
with such forces as he could collect. Bamnarayan, hearing of 
Captain Knox’s intention, had begged Mr. Amyatt to detain 
him in Patna to protect the city from the Shahzada, and was 
with difficulty persuaded that there was no danger to apprehend 
from one who was fully occupied with the pleasures of hunting 
and with watching nautohes, ^ and further informed that his 
duty was, after pro Tiding for the defence of the walls, to send all 
available troops to the Captain’s assistance. It is not surprising 
therefore that the officers whom Ramnarayan ordered to march, 
only pretended to obey, thinking that they vrere being sent to 

^ Niglit attacks -were looked upon os treaelieroua by Indian soldiers. So Kasim 
Ali wrote to Major Adams, 9fch September 1763 

“ Esult not npon the success whicb you have gained merely by treachery and 
night attacks.’' Broome^ 887, of. " The manner of the Talks is hot to fight by 
night, insomuch that come out of their tents they (tire nob.” Umbassaije of . the 
Batriarch Bon Bernmders, 1565. Furehns Ms Bilffrmes, VII., 325. 

’ Setr Mutaqheriti, II., 35a-363, 

3 Holwell to Caillaud, 24th May 1760. Holwell, India Traotsy V- 6S, 
f iSeir MuiaqheHn, II., 367. 
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certain death becanee he YPished to get rid of them. Such reflec- 
tions did not howerer influence the gallant Shitah Eai, Yuho had 
in his own employ two or three hundred horse and foot — 

that had prowed very active in the defence of Patna. Mr. 
Amyatt and the Captain proposed to him to he of the party. 
Shitah who wished no better, accepted the offer, and without 
further delay or preparation, he joined (iaptain Knox.'’'’ ^ 

On the 15th June, at Birpnr, ^ the two forces were in contact. 
Captain Knox 

finding the enemy so near, came in the dark to Shitah EaPs 
quarters land proposed to surprise them in the dead of night. 
‘' Our people,’ said he, ‘’are in very small numbers and I am afraid 
lest, on seeing the multitudes of the enemy, they take Eight and 
lose their senses. I propose therefore to fall on the enemy by 
night; for I reckon either that we shall defeat or disperse them or 
that we shall destroy his ammunition and spike Ms artillery as 
well as seize his money. In either case, we shall disable the enemy 
effectually from doing anything.’ Shitah Eai answered “^that 
he had no will of his own, that he agreed in his scheme and 
would follow him whithersoever he wmuld lead the way, being en- 
tirely at his command ‘'Then,’ replied the Captain, ‘take your 
meal, go to sleep, and let your people do the same, as w^'e must be 
up by the middle of the night. ’ Shitah Eai did as he was hid 
and he was up at midnight when the Captain sent for Mm. The 
officer left one company of Talingas [i.e., sepoys] for the guard 
of Ms tents, and marched with the rest, under the guidance of an 
hurcara or guide, who the preceding day had viewed the road up 
to the enemy’s camp and had come hack again. Ey a particular 
ill-luck the night proved so dark that the man lost his way and 
they had much marched akeady, when the captain, approaching 
one of SMtab Ear’s men, who had his matchlock lighted, he 
found at his watch that it would be daylight within two hours. 
He observed ‘that this was the time when they ought to have 

^ Seir Mutaqherin, II,, 8a8. 

2 Ihe site of tUe battle was opposite Jafar Khan’s Garden, w'hichlay two miles 
east of Patna on the south bank of the Ganges. 
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been within the enemy^s camp j that it was now too late to fall 
upon them by surprise, . and that there remained no better party 
than to return to camp.’’ Shitab Eai assented and they returned 
to camp. But hardly had they laid down their arms and washed 
their hands and faces, when Kadm Husain-'s vanguard made its 
appearance at daybreak. The Captain, being the first man up, 
got his men under arms and sent word to Shitab Eai to do the 
same. The latter armed himself, get his men ready and joined 
the English, resolved to share their fate. As soon as Kadm 
Husain Khan saw the English out of their camp, he sent a. body 
of troops, who plundered it thoroughly and killed or wounded 
some men that had been left in it, as well as some others that 

were coming to join the Captain from the city Mean* 

while Kadm Husaiu^s troops, having divided into several bodies, 
attacked the English on all sides. The latter stood their ground 
undauntedly, firing their cannon with steadiness and precision, 
their officers standing over them and directing their fire, with the 
utmost coolness and intrepidity. Shitab Eai was doing the same 
on bis side j he was animating his men to do their duty, and 
whenever the enemy attempted to approach too near, they were 
constantly repulsed by Shitab Eai’s advancing on them, or by 
[his] being peeasionally assisted by some cannon shot directed 
from the English line against those . that pressed upon him. 
The engagement was maintained on both sides in this manner as 
late as twelve o’clock : at this time Mir Afzyl, General to the 
enemy’s troops, received orders from his master to form the whole 
army into two bodies and to attack at once on both sides. 
But as they had already observed that in this manner they had 
lost an infinity of horses by tbe English cannon-balls, they all 
alighted and marched np on foot : and now the cannon ceasing on 
both sides the engagement went on with musket firing only.” ^ 
Meanwhile the friends of the English were waiting anxiously 
in the city. Too far off to see what was actually happenings 
some of them were misled by the arrival of fugitives from the 

^ Seir Muta^h trin II, So8-3G0. 
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camp into thinking that Captain Knox had heen defeated ; oth,ers 
judging from their incoherent statements said that these men 
knew nothing about the actual battle and declared that the con- 
tinued firing showed that the English were at least holding their 
own. It was not until the evening that a messenger arrived to 
inform Mr. Amyatt that all was well and the enemy in full flight. 
Such news appeared to he too good to he true and even when 
Captain Knox and Shitah Eai themselves came in “ covered with 
dust and sweat ^ most people thought from their appearance 
that they were fugitives and not victors. 

‘'‘' The Captain then gave some detail of the battle and paid 
the greatest encomiums to Shitab Eahs zeal, activity and valour. 
He exclaimed several times ‘This is a real Hawab j I never saw 
such a Kawab in my life ■' 

Caillaud'’s official account of this engagement is slightly 
amplified in his Warrative,^ from which I may q^uote as follows : — 

“ Kadam Husain .... approached very near the place (almost 
opposite Patna) where Captain Knox lay. Sensible that his 
junction with the Prince depended on his passing this body, be- 
cause he was certain that the least delay would bring Colonel 
Caillaud^ (who kep>t boats with him, and his troops ready to cross 
at a moment^s warning) upon his rear ; he determined to attack 
Captain Knox who being a young gentleman® of remarkable 
gallantry and eminent for his military services, and as ardent 
on his part to come to an action, on the 16 th of June a very 
warna one ensued. 

^JSeir Muia27ierin, II., 36L. 

^IMd- Tlie friendship between Knox and Shifcah Eai was broken only ly 
dflath. The CatdLoffue of Persian Pecords at CcdcitUa includes one from Sbitab 
Eai, dated 25tb January 1764. Knox died on the 28tb. 

Narrative ofmhat happened in Bengal in 1760 (Asiatic Annual aegis- 
ter, 1800, Misaellaneous)-, 

^Caallaud’s brevet as Colonel in the East Indies reached. India in August 1760. 
(Bengal PuhUc OonmtliaiionSi S5ih August.) 

®The expression 'young gentleman* is worth notice, as it explains Caillaud’s 
great emphasis on Knox’s good q^ualities whenever he recommended him for a post 
of responsibility to men like the Governor and Members of Council, who would 
certainly know that he was young, but who might not know' his ability. 
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Captain Knox, -witli only two hundred Europeans, one hat- 
tallon of sepoys, five field-pieces and ahont three hundred horse, 
maintained himself for six hours, opposed to an army of twelve 
thousand men, with thirty pieces of cannon ; he was surrounded 
the whole time, tut discovering the apparent superiority of the 
enemy, who were never before imagined to be so numerous, he 
possessed himself of a very strong and advantageous post and 
making an excellent disposition of his men, he in the end com- 
pelled the enemy to leave the field, with the loss of eight pieces 
of cannon, three elephants and between three and four hundred 
men killed on the spot. The horse had once very nigh broke in 
upon him, but by the bravery of his own grenadiers^ were beat 
off, and he lost no more than fifteen or sixteen men. Ey this 
repulse Kadm Husain Khan, stopt in his progress towards the 
Prince, was obliged now to take a contrary road, and fled north- 
ward into the district of Bettiah.-’’’ 

About a week after Caillaud joined Knox. According to the 
I^arrative,^ Knox was now relieved of the dnty of pursuino- 
Kadm Husain and sent back to Patna, but in his evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committee/ Caillaud says they continued the 
pursuit together. The chase was a vain one. Cailland^s force 
was composed almost enth-ely of infaniry and Kadm Husaih^s of 
cavalry. Yet he caught him up and brought him to action, but 
Miran would not use his horsemen and the fugitive escaped with 
all bis treasure, much to the disappointment of Go vernor Hoi well. ^ 
In Caillaud^s J ournal * under the date of the 3 0th June, there 
occurs an entry which illustrates one side of his character : — • 
Ombooah to Muehnow G coss. This part of the country 
is unusually agreeable and pleasing, more like a well disposed 

Tho Grenadiers must liave been felao E-uropcaus he brouglifc with him from 
Bnrdwau. 

* So also Bro we, page 302. 

® Select Commifciiee, 1772 (page 159). 

* “We may say, very truly, that we have not gained mueh by this wild-goose 
campaign. The Prince and hiB .fnends have gamed less, except we to86*^fchem 
a drubbing or two into their scale. Knox is a brave fellow, and I daresay the 
Major Gaillaud] will finish Eadm Httsain.” Hblwell to Amyatt. July 1716- 
Xndia Tracts, page 85. 

* Orme India, VI. 
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garden or park than an open conntry. Ab Lowkar is a pagoda 
ky tke side of a wide and beautiful lake in tke deiDth of a large 
groye which surrounds it. A noted and principal residence of 
that tribe of religionists called Faequiers.*- The place from its 
recluse situation and awful appearance seems calculated for the 
retirement of religion and a sedentary life/^ 

To impressionable Irishmen, like Knox and Caillaud, the 
sadden death of Miran on the drd Jnly, the anniyersary of the 
day on wFich by bis orders his cousin Siraj-ud-danla had been 
murdered, must have presented a terrible appropriateness. Still 
more would it have done so had they known that at the same 
moment, though 200 leagues away, two poor helpless women/ 
victims of his cruelty, were calling down the vengeance of God 
upon his head i — • 

0 God Almighty ! We are both sinners and culprits, but 
we have committed no sin against Miran. On the contrary he 
owes to us everything in the world, nor have we seen any better 
return from him than this unjust order for putting ns to death. 
We hope therefore that after our death Thou wilt send Thy 
lightning to crush his guilty head and to exact from him a full 
revenge on our own account and that of our children.-’-’® 

This dreadful ! event put an end to the pursuit of Kadm 
Husain and Cailla-od and Knox returned to Patna, where they 
arrived on the 24th July. 

Before passing further I may mention that Miran had pro- 
mised Captain Knox a present of twenty thousand rupees in 
recognition of his services in defeating Kadm Husain at JBirpur. 
He had to invoke the intervention of Governor Vansittart before 
payment was made by Mir Kasim the supplanter of Mir Jafar. ^ 

1 At this period swarms of these faqira roamed over India, Ghulam Husain 
Khan says S49) that native princes often used them as 

messengers, their sanctity protecting them from interference. Large bodies of 
them sometimes acted in a semi-military capacity. See Brocnie 441, 443. 

» Ghasita and Amina Begams, daughters of Alivardi Khan. SeirMutaaTierin, 

ji., m. 

® Seir Mttiaglerin, II., 370. 

* Calendar of Persian Corresfoniexcefiscs. 916, 917. 
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On tlie 27tK July Mr. Vansittaxfc took oyer the Governorship 
from Mr. Holwellj and almost immediately the friction between 
the Nawab Mir Jafar and the Bengal Conneil began to assume 
a critical aspect. Caillaud was summoned to Calcutta, and oh 
the 26th August he wrote to Vansittart 

“ I shall leave Knox here in command, and though I imagine 
he will have nothing tn do until I return, yet I am easy if he 
should, for he wants neither skill nor judgment in his profession, 
nor could I wish a better man in his place.'’^^ 

On the 1st September Caillaud set oui)’ for Calcutta,, and then, 
apparently, accompanied Vansittart to Mnrshidabad, for on the 
2.7th September the Council issued instructions to Vansittart and 
himself, by which he was ordered to remain at Murshidabad, 
Knox being left in command at Patna in conjunction with Mr.. 
Amyatt, hut if Caillaud found it’ necessary to go up to Patna 
Major York© was to command at Murshidabad in bis abseneOi 
On the 24th October Mir J afar- was forced to retire to Calcutfe 
and Mix Kasim was proclaimed Nawab in his place. 

In December Caillaud went up to Patna, amongst othei^ 
reasons, to. introduce Major Carnae as their Gommander-in-Chief 
to the aimy.2 On the Srd Mr. Amyatt was recalled to Calcutta, 
Mr. McGwire replacing him as Chief of the Pactory. On the 
Slst Caillaud, leaving Carnae in command at Patna, went doAvii 
to Calcutta en route for Aladras, he having been appointed to the 
military command of that Presidency, Colbael Coote taking that, 
of Bengal. 

Colonel Coote, however, did not arrive in Patna until the 4th 
May, and in the meantime the Shahzada had resumed his attack 
upon Bihar. Carnae advanced to meet him and completely 
defeated him at Suan on the 15 th January 1761. In the Prince’’s 
service was a Frenchman, Monsieur Jean Law^ who with a small 
body of his countrymen, had, ever since the battle of Plassey, led a 
roving life in Dpper India, striving to raise a party which might 

^ Orme,lIiidia, XII„ page 3172. 

® Oi'me, Iniiai XII., 3174. 

® Jean Law Mmoir&^tV Mm^ire Mogol, pages 464-^7; 
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assist the PrencK if ever they should attenipt to xecover their old 
Establishments in Bengal. At Suan he first found his little 
force esposedj without supportj in a very advanced position^ then, 
when forced to fall back, altogether deserted. There was no choice 
left him hut to sunrender. Even this he refused to do without the 
full honours of war, Carnao and Knox^ summoned to the spot 
where the gallant Frenchman and Ms few surviving comrades 
had made their last standj willingly complied with his demands— 
conduct which earned from the native liistorian G-hulam Husain 
the following encomium on our nation 

It must be acknowledged to the honour of these strangers 
that as their conduct in war and in battle is worthy of admira- 
tion, so, on the other hand, nothing is more modest and more 
becoming than their behaviour to an enemy, whether in the heat 
of action or in the pride of success aud victory. These pjeoxfie 
seem to act entirely according to the rules observed by our ancient 
Commanders and our men of genius.^’ ^ 

IV. — Midst APUii. 

In consequence of his defeat at Suan, the Shahzada made 
terms with the English, who were ready to acknowledge hiui 
as Emperor, and made a state entry into Patna, but Knox did 
not stay to take any part in this interesting ceremony. 

On the 17th January 1761 Major Carnae wrote to the 
Bengal Select Committee describing his victory, aud in this 
letter he says 

^‘’I was fortunate in having so good a second as Captain 
Knox, and wish I could have kept him longer with the army, 
but as he now looks on the fighting part of the campaign as 
being over, he has pressed me so strongly for leave to resign 
that I could not refuse ; indeed so violent is his longing to 
return to his native* country that it amounts to a disease and 
it would be a degree of cruelty to detain him."’-’^ 

Seir Mvfaiiheri n, II., 403. 

^Bengal Select Committee Frocsedings, 2Stli Jaauary 1761, 
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So Knox at last left his grenadiers. ^ That he was not in 
command of the First Native Infantry during the preceding cam- 
paign, as is supposed ly Broome, is shown hy the fact that in 
a Bill for the off-recAonings of the Military in service near 
Batna in 17612 of the European companies is designated 
Captain Knoxes Company, Sepoy Battalions are enu- 

merated as those of — 

1st Battalion Captain Blake, 

2nd „ „ Tabby.®’ 

3rd „ „ Lang, 

dth „ Lieut Grant.® 

Knox must have followed Major Carnac’s letter very closely 
to Calcutta/ for on the 9th February he put in the following 
petition to Council - 

" Hon^ble Sir and Sirs, 

“ As the present tranquillity of affairs gives me an oppor- 
tunity of returning to my native country, I take the liberty 
to request your permission to resign the service, and that 
you'll please to order me a passage on board the Zatham, and 
as I hope my conduct has always met with your approbation 
beg you'll honour me with a certificate® which will greatly 
oblige, etc., etc., 

Eandfurlie Knox, 

"Calcutta, 9th February 1781.'" 

’■Possibly te was succeeded by Alexander Champion, for in Adams’ General 
Orders, under date 9fcli December 1763, 1 find ; — “ Captain Nollihins is appointed 
to command the Eoa’blo Company’s grenadiers in the room of Captain 
Champion,” 

^Bengal Public ConsuUations, 18th April 1768. 

® In a return of the Company’s Troops on the JSengal Establishment, 21sf 
January 1762 (Ninth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, page 608) 
Captain Tabby is entered as commanding the 2nd Battalion of Sepoys and 
Captain Grant the 4th. 

*Here be met his friond the' historian Ghnlam Husain Khan, who says 
(SetV IfwtagXeriw, II., 413) ^'After.a stay of two or three days at .IVrnrShidabad 
I arrired safe at Calcutta, where I went to risit Mt. Amyatt, Mr. Gray and 
Captain Knox, whom I frequented assiduously, and from whom I learned from 
time to time all the news of Azimabad [t.e., Patna]/’ 

®Tbe certificate was necessary in cMa he should wish to retain to India in 
the Company’s service. 
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To this the Governor and Council replied on the 11th 
Pehruary : — 

“We have received yonr letter dated the 9th instant^ and 
although we should he very glad of the continuance of your 
services yet as we are sensible that you have deferred for some 
time your intended return to Europe on account of the 
situation of the Public Affairs, which heretofore more parti- 
cularly required your assistance, we cannot now refuse our 
consent when the great success of our arms in all parts of India 
gives us room to hope for a course of tranquillity. 

“ Nor can we omit taking the same opportunity of returning 
you thanks for the long and useful services, which, by your 
zeal, bravery and good conduct you have rendered to the 
Company, and we shall not fail to do you justice in represent- 
ing the same to the Hon^ble Court of Directors. Enclosed 
you will receive a certificate with an order to Captain Moffat 
to accommodate you on hoard the Latham, etc., etc. 

Your loving friends, etc., etc. 

I do not know what were Knox's reasons for wishing to go 
home at this particular time, but whatever they were, this letter 
seems to have removed them, for on the 16th Knox replied, 
asking permission to withdraw his resignation, he having on the 
141th started for Midnapur. 

One of the conditions of the agreement between Mir Kasim 
and the Council was the cession of the Provinces of Purdwan 
Midnapur and Chittagong to the Company.^ Of these Provinces 
Midnapur was especially a dangerous gift, being constantly 
threatened by the Marathas under their leader Sheohhat at 
Cuttack and in a constant state of disturbance owing to the 
turbulence of the local zamindars. On the 18th December 1760 
Mr. John Johnstone,® an old acquaintance of Knox, was sent 
by the Council 

^ See Broome, pige 310. 

® Joha Jolmstoiie served for a time in tlie Artillery joining Clive’s force in tlio 
jnircli on Calcutta in 1756. Ho was preaeut and was wonudod at Condore in 1758, 
though then serving in a civil capacity. 
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To enquire into tlie nature of the government and pToducta 
of that province lately granted to the Company. 

His study nf the province was evidently pursued under 
difticultiesj for on the S'dth January he wrote to the Governor-.—" 
" Hon'’ble Sir^ — Surrounded by -a niinaerous army, without 
a friend to help us, you may guess the fate of this party without 
a speedy relief hy Major Yorke or [Lieutenant] White/^ 

This letter must have arrived in Calcutta about the same 
time as Enox, the very man whom the Council would he 
likely to choose for handling such a situation, and who would 
he willing to accept it as giving him at once a separate com- 
mand and the chance of coming to the rescue of an old friend. 
dsTo doubt he was consulted privately, for on the 13th Fehimry 
douncil wrote to Mr, Johnstone 

“ We purpose to send Captain Knox with a small addition of 
Europeans and sepoys to command the whole under you'’-’ (the 
military were always placed under the orders of Civil Chiefs 
at this time) and we hope you will then be able to reduce all 
the zamindars to their proper state of dependence.'’'’ 

Knox, as I have said, started nn the 14th. He carried -mth 
him letters to all the friendly zamindars to render every assistance 
possible to Captain Knox, Dilawar Jang Sakadar,^ the 
title, no doubt, being one bestowed upon him at the same time as 
the present of twenty thousand rupees by the Nawah Miran in 
the name of his father Mir J afar. 

Johnstone was relieved from his awkward position by Lieu- 
tenant White before Knox’s arrival, so the latter set about his 
task of reducing the refractory zamindars with such zeal and 
.success that on the 7th March the Council was able to ■write to 
the Court of Directors : — 

Midnapore Province being now free from troubles hy the 
retreat of the Marathas to Cuttack and a good force being kept 

^Bengal Btiblio 18tli December 1760. 

^Meaning' very brave in ■war/ or as the insoription on Ms tomb" has it 
“truly gallant,” See also Calendar of Bersieen Corres^ondencet 'Sos. 

92S, 
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there uiider the coramand of Captain KnoXj we imagine the 
investment formerly provided at Balasore may for the future 
be carried on with equal convenience and rntn'e security at 
Midnapur/'’ 

And so efficient did Knox show himself in hfs character as< 
Warden of the Marches that in December the Bengal Select 
Committee wrote that the Mitrathas from. Cuttack, were expected 
mot 

to enter Bengal by the Midnapiur roadj where Captain Knox 
is posted, but come hy the back of the hills to the Paehet Pass 
and from thence make incursians where they may find the country 
least guarded.’’^ ^ 

In August® of this year Major Carnao returned to Calcutta^ 
with the army, which was now distributed throughout Bengal. 
Knoxes headquarters were at Jaleswar and he had under his 
orders three companies of European Infantry, the 6th Battalion 
of Sepoys and the 2nd liroop of Mughal Horse* 

His purely military duties were not sufficient to exhaust 
Knox-’s energies and he devoted inuch time to making a survey 
of Ms Province. I do not know ■whether any of the results of 
his work still survive, bnt Caraccioli says they included 
a vast tract of unknown tenitories and that he gave his 
plans to Governo-x Yansittart,® wffio for-warded them to the Couit 
of Directors. 

In the British Museum^ there are two maps of Bengal 
prepared from material supplied by Air. Vansittart, and in a list of 
94 maps and plans~none of which can now be identified— given by 
Vansittart to the historian Eohert Orme^ there is one entitled 
Knoxes Roais in the Midnapiir Rravince.’^ Other of these 
plans, such as those of Monghjr, Oheriah, TJdayanala and 

Select Commtiee ProcBeS.ifi3S, 1761. The Marafchas liad 

iad the impudence to demand the payment of choiBiJi "by the Cocipany. Sco 
Select Commutes Troaeedinffs, 27fch Eexstember 1761. 

^ Broome 340. 

» Life of aive, I., 337. 

•* Maps in the Eng’s Library, 2 Tab, 115 (30), (31). 

® Om$ O, V, 134, pp. 89— &3. 
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Masulipatam, tlie makers of -wMeli are not namedj may well have 
been obtained from, if not actually prepared by, Knox. 

In this work of survey Knox was greatly assisted by a young 
officer James Nicholl to whom by will he left all his mathema- 
tical instruments. Of this officer Caraceioli says 

Mr. Nicholl went as far as Balasore, and when this officer 
commanded a detachment of sepoys at Birkul,! towards the end -of 
the year 1763, to prevent the Brenoh ships that were in the Bay 
from being supplied with wood, water and provisions from the 
towns and villages in the Pipli Biver, he surveyed the mouth of it, 
according to Major Knox-’s directions who reposed a great confi- 
dence in his zeal and assiduity. 

His desire to visit his native country must have suggested to 
Knox the necessity of making some pecuniary provision for Ms 
future, and it appears from Ms will ^ that he took advantage— 
as at this time every officer of the Company, Civil Or Military, was 
fully entitled to- do — of his position to trade in both salt and 
opium. 

That Knox had good reason to supplement his resources by 
trade is shown by the fact.that at this very moment. the Council 
(always under pressure from England tO economize and to cut 
down special allowances) proposed to reduce the 
enjoyed by the Military since the time of Mir Jafar and now 
looked upon as their unquestionable right. This proposal drew 
from the officers the following very temperate remonstmihee^ 
signed hy 39 of their number, Knox, as senior Captain in : the 
Province, being the first to append his name. 

“Hon-’ble Sir and Sirs, — 

It being currently reported that there is a proposal to be 
laid before your Board for reducing the Ba if of the^M^ 
Officers of this Establishment, we beg leave to represent to you . 

1 W. H. Garey (TAe QdoA OU Days of Jo&n Company, I., 169), aays that from 
1780 — 1785, Birhnl was considered the Brighton of Calcutta and was a considerable 
station with many European bungalows, of which only one, built by Warren 
Hastings, remained in 1823. 

s See Appendix 11. 

® Sea Eenyal JPulUc Ce«s«!!fafio«j, 23rd Sepfeembor I76li 
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Ilow impossible it -will be for an Officer to live in. a manner 
suitable to bis station if that should take place. House-rent 
and the prices of all sorts of provisions are so greatly increased 
■within these few years, while our allowance in garrison remain 
the same as formerly, that it is only with the assistance of what 
little an Officer can save out of his full Ba>Ua in the field that he 
is enabled to subsist decently the rest of the year in garrison 
and fit himself out for the next campaign, and how little it is 
that can be saved in tbe field will readily appear when the 
great expenses an Officer is there liable to are considered, to say 
nothing of the losses he often meets with by the death of horses 
and the desertion or interception of coolies with his baggage, for 
which no allowance is made. 

“It may he urged that the Officers on the Coast (l.e. 
Madras) ^subsist on less Baita. It is true they do, but not 
without much difficulty as we are all assured j though most kinds 
of provisions are much cheaper there than with ns ; their campaigns 
are never at such a distance from one settlement or other, either 
English or Foreign, as to oblige them to carry so large 
a stock of necessaries with them as an Officer here is under 
the necessity of doing, when an army is generally three or 
four hundred miles from Calcutta, the only place from 
whence we can he supply^d, Patna, Cossimhazar and the other 
subordinates affording little or nothing. Being thus obliged to 
carry so much baggage makes the expense of cooly hire run very 
high, and, for the same reason, the supplies that are sent to camp 
from the different Settlements on the Coast not bear so exorbitant 
a price as tbey do here, nor will the charges of carriage be so 
great. 

“But allowing that an Officer, by the means of great frugality 
and denying himself the comforts of life, may in a long course of 
years have it in his power to lay by a little money, perhaps to 
maintain a family ox to enable him to revisit his native country, 
for which too he must pay an extravagant price e^er he can get 
a passage, it would be very hard entirely to deprive him of that 
hope, as this reduction of Baita would inevitably do ; there 
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being no balf-pay allowance nor any other provision made (as. 
there is in. His Majesty’s service) for those who may he rendered 
incapable of serving themselves or their country by old age^ loss 
of limbs or other accidents which a soldier is always liable to. In 
India our rank is inferior to that of the King-’s Officers and in 
Europe we have no military rank at all, ^ 

When these things are taken into due consideration, we 
have that confidence in your justice as will not permit us to 
suspect that you will so far underrate the service of your 
Military Officers as to think of reducing their allowances, 
when they have already so greatly the disadvantages (in point 
of interest) of every other branch of the Company’s Servants, 
that nothing but a zeal for the Service and a regard for their 
profession can be supposed to retain them in it. 

“ We are etc,, etc., 

Randfurlie Knox and 38 others.’” 

Calcutta, 21 st September 1761. 

Such a petition speaks for itself, and after considering a 
statement prepared by the senior captains present in Calcutta, 
explaining Captain Knox'’s mention of extraordinary expenses in 
the field, the Council, on the 25th September, resolved 

Notwithstanding our great desire to make so great a saving 
for the Company as would be done by reducing the one-half of 
the Officers’ Bat fa, jet having maturely considered every article 
of theabove estiiUate we can find nothing in them more than 
seems necessary to subsist the gentlemen in the field, therefore 
it is resolved that the Batia he continued on the present foot- 
ing.’’’ 

Captains Champion and Bradbridge had estimated that the 
extra monthly expense on field service was for a Captain rather 

^ The Co&misaions granted by the King to the Company’s Officers were for the 
East Indies only. The necessity for thein in the Indies is well shown as 
■withonfc them the highest Company’s Officers were in certain respects, e.g. 
the holding of conrts*inartial inferior to one who might be .Commander* 
in -Chief of a Presidency. See letter from P, Godfrey to Mr. Kobert Wood, dated 
India House, llth April 1759 (ludia Offioa Home, Misc. 95, page 119), 
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more than three Lrindred mpees, his Battd amotuiting to abonb 
six hundred. He could therefore with economy save about three 
hundred rupees a month when in the fields wherewith to supple- 
ment his garrison pay of only one hundred and twenty rupees’- 
per month, provided that he had previo-usly managed to pay the 
original cost of the necessary horses, palanquins, etc., etc., 
and had suffered no accidental losses during the campaign, which 
was rarely the case with any officer. Subalterns were in an even 
worse position. The fact that the Court of Directors, contrary 
to the advice of the Indian Councils, insisted^ ultimately on the 
rednetion of Batia led quite naturally to the great mutiny 
of the Bengal Officers in 1766. 

The uncertainty of what might happen in the future -will 
explain why Knox, though successfal in the present instance, was 
apprehensive of further troubles and why he should now write to 
his old friends iu England to ascertain if they could help him. 

On the 17th March 1762 the Court of Directors considered 
the following letter^ : — 

^*To Mr. Robert lames, Secretary to the Comt of Directors, 
Johnstown, near Maynooth, 

'^7th March 1762. 

Sir, 

" Although it may he looked on as an act of presumption in 
me to offer an opinion to your Hon'’ble Board, yet injustice 
to Captain Knox, with whose meiit I am thoroughly acquainted, 
I run the risque of being thought impertinent rather than 
[remain] silent on this occasion. 

^^By a letter I received from him I find he is piqued and talks 
of returning to Europe in case my representations in his favour 
do not meet with success, therefore, in justice to him as well as 
regard for the interest of the Settlement and good of the Service, 
I shall take the liberty of saying something in his behalf, which 

Bengal BuUie Cottsuliations, 9th March 1761. 

® Court to Bengal Councila, 19th March 176 S (see Broome 553) and Ist Jbh* 
1764 {Hid 53o). Council took no action until the end of 1765. 

® India Office, Miscellaneous Letters Meoeived, Vol. XLIV, page 04 (a). 
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I am ain will be seconded by all who have any personal 
knowledge of tbe military affairs of India for some time past. 

Had I a command in India^ Captain Knox is tire mn.n of 
all my acquaintance I would choose for my second ; his ,known 
gallant behaviour on all occasionSj his activity in executing all 
ordersj his humanity,^ and I will say his strength of constitution, 
qualify him for the service of that country hotter than any officer 
I know; another very great qualification is his being respected 
and esteemed by the country powers and particularly by our own 
sepoys, who are inspired by unusual confidence when be is at their 
head. 2 I would therefore recommend it to the Hon'^ble Court of 
Directors to retain him in their service by appointing him j\'Iajor,3 
which will be doing an act of justice very conducive, I hope, to 
their own interests as well as [a] proper reward for an officer of 
approved merit, who has distinguished himself in their service. 
You will oblige me by laying this before the G-entlemen in the 
Direction, who, I hope, will excuse this; manner of addressing 
them, being unacquainted with the ordei-s of the Board. 

I am etc., etc., 

Francis Forde/'’ 

The Court referred Forde-’s letter to the Committee of Corre- 
spondenoe, who apparently filed it,'* 

The fact was the Court was in a quandary as to how it should 
deal with the grievances of its subordinate Officers in India.' 
Ordinary discipline required that alVapplications and complaints 

’■In fche Seir Mutaglieriv, p-arfciculai’ mention is made of Knox’s care of the 
enemy wounded after his victory at Birpur, and almost immediately after his 
appointment as commander of the sepoys by Major Adams, one' of his first 
actions was to secure proper medical treatment for the men, who, iapparently, had 
been neglected by the Army Surgeons. (Adams’ ewerul Order#, B. M. 2049( 
under date 29th July 1763.) 

® These are not the terina one would use of a mere battalion coinmander. 

® The same req^uest seems to have been made by Clive. “ He p.e, Clive] was 
also very anxious to obtain a majority for Captain Knox, who, independent of 
his services under him, had on several late occasions [i.e. the relief of Patna and 
defeat of Kadm Husain] establiidied a leputaiion for shill and ^llantry superior 
to any one of his standing in India.-’'’ MidColm r 

* Court Minutes, 17fli March i7fi2. 
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should he submitted tHrough official superiors and tlie presidential 
councils/ ordinary common-sense made it clear that evei’jdiHng 
that was so submitted to the Court would reach it in a form 
whieh would preclude the applicant or complainant from receiving 
any satisfaction. Accordingly, as no such thing as furlough 
to England then existed, officers, both civil and military, wrote 
home to their friends, who had influence with the Directors or, in 
the last resort, resigned their posts and came home, where they 
besieged the Conrfc with their clamours. "Where their friends, 
like Eorde, had little influence, their applications were simply 
shelved. The Court now tried to get rid of the officers who had 
resigned in order to claim redress in person. Towards the end 
of 1761 the Directors wrote to Bengal as follows 

Officers throwing up their commissions in order for their 
coming to England to make their application to us for 
redress of grievances, either real or imaginary, and .to be re- 
admitted into the service, is the occasion of infinite difficulty 
and tronhle, and therefore must as much as possible be prevented, 
in order to which we direct that if any officer apprehends he is 
aggrieved he must lay his case before you for your determination, 
which is to be the result of a candid and impartial enquiry,^ but 
if there should be anything therein of such nature as cannot be 
determined by you, such ^ease in all its circumstances must he 
represented and referred to our decision, in the meantime he 
must continue in the service, if you think proper, or at least stay 
in liidia until our directions can be sent thereon for if he comes 
to England we shall look upon his resignation as an effectual 
bar against his being employed again. You are to give Notice 
of these Directions from time to time to all our officers that they 
may know what they are to trust to/'’ ® 

In other words all access to the unjust judge was to be barred 
against the importunate widow, and it was, perhaps, just as well 

1 These words imply an uaeaay oonscioasnesson the parfcof the Court that 
grievances of officers did not always receive fair consideration hy the local 
authorities, 

^ Court to Bengal, 23rd December 1761, para. 46. 
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that Knox did not come home to press his claims at a time ■when 
the Conjt was in snoh a frame of mind. 

Sometimes^ howe-ver, the Court received requests of a more 
pleasing' nature than the complaints above referred to, and such 
was one which does equal ihonour to both the writer and to. 
Randfurlie Knox. It is as follows : — 

London;. Srd November 176‘L 

^'Hon^ble Sii-S; 

"Being informed bj Mr. Secretary James that there is some 
doubt in respect to my rank and Captain Knoxes, now in Bengal 
I give up my pretensions in his favonr, ^intreating that my 
Commission may bare [^*>] date the following day after Captain 
Knoxes. 

“I am etc.; etc., 

" W. Jennings^h ^ 

Jennings had been a fellow Cadet of Knox at Woolwich, had 
probably served with him in Madras and had certainly fought 
under Clive at Chitpur, Chandernagore and Plassey. ® 

Whilst in England Knox was thus loyally supported by his 
friends, he was himself in India called upon to stand by his old 
friend and commander Colonel Caillaud. » It will be remem- 
bered that before he started for the relief of Patna he was taken 
by Caillaud to pay his farewell respects to the two Nawahs. A 
story went home to the Court of Directors that, at this inter- 
view, Caillaud had signed a paper offering a reward for the 
assassination of the Shahzada; In October 1761 the Court 
•wrote ^ to the Bengal Council as follows ; — 

" It is strongly reported that Colonel Caillaud with the 
Chuta Nawab ® signed a paper offering a reward of Ks, 50,000, 

^ India Office Miscellaneous Lett ers Received, Vol. XLIV.j ITo. 295. 

“ Jennings’ generosity will be better appreciated when one remembers that as 
a Captain-Iiieatenant he was present at Clive’s CoimcH of War in 1757 (See Wirsi 
Report of the Select Committee, 153) when Knox was only a Lieutenant 
and therefore not present. 

8 Most o£^ the ;papers in this case were printed in the JPir^l Report of the 
Select Comm{ifeej l772-1773, Others will be found in OfOTS, r»di'a, XII. 

4 Court Minutes, 7th October 1761, and Conit .Letter to Bengal, 30th Sep. 
tember, with P.S., 6th October 1761, 

®MiE Miran, sou of Mir Jafar. 
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or some suelt sum^ to several black persons to assassinate the 
Shalizada. It is further reported that this paper was carried to 
Mr. Amyattj the then Chief of Patnaj for him to sign^ which he 
refn|ed as a most infamous measure : it is also added that this 
very '^aper is in the hands of a Seid in Bengal. 

The most searching enq[iiiry was ordered. 

On the receipt of these instructions the Bengal Council took 
immediate action,^ both Knox and Lushington (Cailland^s inter- 
preter) being called upon for formal depositions. Lushingtonj 
who it will he remembered is credited ^ with having aflSxed the 
signature of Admirah Watson to the fictitious treaty by which 
Omichand was deceived, declared that he had forgotten all details 
of the interview and that he had not acted as interpreter, 
Knoxes memorj was better and as his deposition clears up the 
whole trausaction I quote the record in full. 

By virtue of a commission directed to me from His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Town of Calcutta, I summoned Captain Hand- 
furlie K.nox before me, who answered upon oath to the following 
interrogatories sent me by the Honourable President and Council 
of Fort William : — 

Q,c— Whether fyou know .'anything of ,a design of getting 
the Shahzada assassinated ? or the signing and sealing a paper for 
that purpose ? by whoan the said design was set on foot and who 
was consulted upon it and made privy to it ? what was the pur- 
port of the paper^ by whom was it written and in what language ? 
when and where it was written and in whose presence ? to whom, 
it was delivered, and, in general, any other circumstance you 
may know touching the matter in question ? 

— I remember that on or about the 14th April 1760, 
the Nawah and the English army lying near Bnrdwan, I was 
carried [about 5 o’clock] by Colonel Caillaud to take leave of 
the old and young Hawahs [i.e., Mb* Jafar and Miran] in conse- 
quence of being ordered with a detachment for the relief of 

'^Bengal Pullic OontuUatiofts, IStli May 1V62. 

2 First Escort of the Select Committee, 1772, Clive’s aud Wataou’s evidence, 
page 119. 
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Patna^ that some time after my arrival [the visit lasted about two 
hom’s] in the old Nawab-’s tentj all the attendants were ordered to 
retire. There remained only the old and young Nawabs^ Colonel 
Caillaud, Mr. Lushington and myself. The young Nawab then 
introduced a letter wrote [on white paper or, according tO Mr, 
Amyatt, on goldbeater^s skin] in Persian jfrom a man of conse- 
q^uence in the Prince’s army (whose name^ I cannot recollect, but 
to the best of my remembrance he was Bakshi^ to Kamgar Khan), 
In this letter was a proposal to cut off the Shahzada, and would 
execute it for the sum of a lakh of rupees, and as he did not 
propose the sump’s being delivered to him till he had performed 
his promise he desired that a bond might be sent him sealed by 
the old and young Nawabs, and as he was doubtful of their 
performing their agreement though they had given it under 
their hands/ he desired that it might likewise be signed by tbe 
English commanding officer. On this heing explained to 
Colonel Gaillaud by Mr. Lushington, be at first did not seem to 
approve of it, but the Nawab at that time being very doubtful 
of the English friendship, and as it was not certain whether that 
was really a letter wrote by Kamgar Kban’s Eaksbi or one wrote 
by the Nawab himself to try whether the English were in his 
interest or not, * Colonel Gaillaud ordered Mr. Lushington to put 
his seal to it, saying if it does us no good it can do us no harm. 
I then took my leave of both the Nawahg and proceeded with 
the detachment under my command to Patna. Qn niy arrival 
there I found the place besieged by the Shahzadai Some; days 
before the siege was raised this paper was brought by K^ 
Khan’s Bakshi to Shitab Eai (the King’s Diwan) who was then 
in Patna, who showed it to Mr. Amyatt with a proposal .for him 

^ Ehandi Eao. 

2 i. e., Paymaster, 

® Exactly in the same way insisted on having the signaturos of 

Watsonand Clive to the Bengal Council’s Treaty with Mir Jafaf. 

* So when Sheobhat, the MarathS,, wrote in 1767, to ask. for our alliance with 
the British, the latter thought the letter was a forgery by Siraj-ud-danla to teat 
their fidelity to their agreement with him. CUVe sent on tbo letter to Siraj-ud- 
daulaas a proof that the British could have no secret dealings with his enemies. ; 
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to sign and informed Lim as that agreement was made in the 
Pro-vince of Bengal and they were in Biharj if Kamgar Khan'^s 
BaksM should perform his agreement he was doubtful whether 
the Nawabs and Colonel Caillaud would stand by theirs, which 
was his reason for d^iring Mr. Amyatt to put his seal to it. 
To the best of my knowledge Mr. Amyatt never did put his 
seal to it and I do not know what became of the paper after- 
wards. 

" Bandfnrlle Knox. 

Sworn before me the 17tb day of June 176S at Shabpur, 

“ John Burdett. 

The Council, in order to complete the enquiry, summoned 
Xushington and Knox to Calcntta, and on the 7th October exa- 
mined them in person and, apparently, in the presence of Colonel 
Caillaud. Meanwhile Xushington had put in a letter in which, 
whilst still professing to have forgotten all details, he said that 
Captain Knox did not, at that time, know sufficient of the langu- 
age to act as interpreter in a conversation of such importance and 
therefore he must himself have conducted the intei'view. Xnder 
examination he declared that he was ready to accept the 
accounts given hy Colonel Caillaud and Captain Knox as ab- 
solutely correct. One point however remained to be cleared up j 
namely, how did Captain Knox come to know the reasons which 
moved Caillaud to perform an action which he evidently disliked 
when first proposed to him. This elicited from Knox the one 
point which he had ignored in his deposition, namely, that he 
liad hotly protested against dealing with such a fine young, fel- 
low as the Shahzada in such a treacherous way, and had only 
ceased his oh jeetions when Caillaud had laughingly explained tliafc 
the whole thing was a trick of the Nawah to test the fidelity of 
his allies, Qr, if not a trick, that the smallness of the reward 
asked for showed that the offer came from a man who either had 

‘ Amyatt, in a letber to Council, dated 23rd May 1762, says ifwas brougM to 
Hm, aa, a pretext for an advance of money to Khandi Kao. He does not say he 
was ashed to sign it, bat probably, when he refused the advance, he was asked if 
he would confirm it by his signature. 
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aot the power or had not the intention to perforin hia promise. 
Under any circumstaneesj . said Caillatidj the Shahzada ran less 
risk by this plot than Knox was about to run in his expedition 
to Patna. 

One cannot help thinking that Knox^’s instinct was a better 
guide for a man of honour than Cailland-’s quick wits.^ hut Gailland 
was one o£ those too clever men who like to fight craft with craft 
and deceit with deceit/ and his action in this instance would have 
placed him in a very serious position had he been able to produce 
no better evidence than that of the forgetful and absent-minded 
Lushington. What justification there was for his conduct lay 
entirely in the fact that he was called upon for an instant deci- 
sion and that he really did not know what was going on behind 
his back except that the Governor (Mr. Holwell) and the Nawab 
were both carrying on secret negotiations with the Shabzada; 
his own task being as he supposed at all costs to keep the Nawab 
in good humour. 

The Bengal Council j having now full knowledge of the affair 
and appreciating the difficulties with which Caillaud had hacl to 
contend, reported to the Court that he had acted with the best in-: 
tentions. On the Ist June 1763 the Court resolved that Colonel 
Caillaud was wholly innocent in intention and that his action 
^^proeeeded from the particular circnmstances of affairs at 
that time, his zeal for the Company's service, the Buddenness of 
the occasion, and a thorough conviction that it was an artifice of 
the Nawab to try the sincerity of the Company's attachment to 
him and that no ill-consequences would follow therefrom to the 
Shahzada.^"’ 

Caillaud was in England at the time, and on the 9th July 
1763 Ml'. Ellis wrote from the War Office to inform Mr. Dorrien 
that His Majesty had been pleased to grant Colonel Caillaud 
a Commission as Brigadier-General in the East Indies.^ 

^ In 1765 Caillaud wrote to Orme : — " My dear Mr. Orme, our rigid nortliern 
notions of inabioe will make us at last tie dupes and fools of the more pliant 
politics of these southern climates,*^— Dime 0. Y., 293, p. 59. 

®India Office, MiiceUamvus I/efien Ilecmed,Yol, XLY, Ko. 157. 
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V*— The Last Campaign, 

Thongh we have no reeoid of Knox'’s work in Midnapur, 
it was probably sufficiently exeitiugj what with the care of his 
troops^ the turbulence of the zamindars, the predatory habits of 
his Maratha neighbours^ the survey of outlying districts and the 
tricks of native traders and agents. Under the constant 
burden, even the delightful breezes of the coast, which made 
the fever-stricken inhabitants of Calcutta look upon Balasore 
and such places as sanitaria, were insufficient to keep him in 
good health. So, when the friction between the Council and 
the Nawah Mir Kasim grew so great as to threaten a rupture, 
Knox was in no ht state to take the field. This did not how- 
ever deter him from doing so. 

The danger of immediate hostilities was so great that on 
the 18th, June 1763 the Council agreed — 

‘^In order to form a front for the protection of the 
Company^’s and lands, to secure their investments and 

revenues in the best manner possible and to endeavour to collect 
what we can from the other Provinces to answer the expenees 
of the war, that our troops be immediately prepared for taking 
post according to tbe following disposition— 

Captain Knox with his detachment in the Province of 
Pirhhum, 

detachment of 200 of the Company's sepoys in the 
Provinces of Nadiya and Krishnagar, 

^'The body of the army from Ghyrettee at Cossimhazar and 
to possess themselves of the city of MursMdabad. 

That in this disposition the troops shall march as nearly 
as possible in a line so as to be able to support each other, and 
the whole act under the order of Major Adams, 

"The distance of Captain Knox^’s present station at 
Jaleshwar being considerable, agreed that whilst tbe other 
preparations are making he he directed to march to Midnapur, 
and there wait with his party in readiness for moving until he 
shall receive our further orders, leaving behind him one company 
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of sepoys aad two , op tliraa gimaers to defeiii bha post at 
Jaleshwar.-’-’ 

These orders were sent to Mr. Bnrdett (at Midnapur) to 
forward to Captain Knox, whom lie was to assist in every way 
with money and all other necessaries. 

On the 28rd June a letier was raoeivad from. Mv, ITolir.gtone, 
saying that it appeared the Nawib would attacl?: Rurdwan 
so Kqox was ordered to proceed thither from Midnapur im- 
mediately. He seeaaed to have at last something like .an in- 
dependent command in an actual campaign, hub on the 8th 
July Major Caimac was sent to take command, thus superseding 
him for a second time. It was however only an apparent 
suijersession, for the danger of an attack upon Burdwan having 
disappeared, Carnac, who had aiTtved in Bnrdwan on the I4!th 
and reported that he had found everything belonging to the 
Artillery and the Detachment absolutely complete, was ordered 
to join the main army under Adams, Carnac and Knox there- 
fore proceeded towards Mursuidahad,^ joining Adamson the 
27th, when Adams appointed Knox Quarter-Master G-eneraP to 
the whole force. His friend William Jennings commanded 
the Artillery and his prot%e James Mcholl was made Adjutant 
of Sepoys. Mir Jafar had again been proclaimed Nawab. ® 

On the 2nd August Adams inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Nawab's forces at Gheriah. His official report * of his victory 
has not been preserved, but in it he ascribed his success very 
largely to the gallantry of Major Carnac and Captains Knox 
and Winwood. In reply to ,his letter of the 8rd August 
Council wrote requesting him to accept our sincere aoknow- 

i C.»raao says that "he effieoted this jcaotion with the utmost diaSoulty 
oaancounb oi the floods.*’ TUr& Be^ori of He Select 

* Bfoome 376, who probably based the statement on Cai-afccloli (L 329) but 
Knox was really commam^nb of all the Sepoys, 

» 25th July 1763. 

« This is merely summarized in the Bengal Public Consultation of the 8th August 
1763. Long letters to Lord Egremonfc are to be found in the London Gazette 
but are incomplete. C.mpleio copies exist io the India 0®oe MitceUaneom 
JitHeri Beeeivedf 
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ledgements and return onr thanks to Major Carnae for the share 
he had in that day’s snccesS;, to Captains Knox and 'Winurood 
for their exerting themselves so gallantly in their particular 
stations and to the officers and troops in general for their 
persevering hravery.’^ 

In another letter of the 3rd August/ signed by both Adams 
and Camae, the former reported that he had appointed Captain 
Knox to be Commandant of the vrholo corps of Sepoys ^ and 
requested that the rank of Major should be attached to this 
appointment. Whereupon the Council— 

" Unanimously agreed as well in eonsequenoe of the i-ecom- 
mendation from the Major as in consideration of the services^ 
merit and ahilitiis of Captain Knox, that he be appointed a 
Major on this Establishment and have a Commission grunted 
him accordin,;_ ly, to bear rank from the •2nd August/^ 

The a|)poiutment of Commandant for the Corps of Sepoys 
seems to .suggest that trouble had arisen in this body, no doubt 
owing to want of experience on the part of the subalterns in 
command, for almost immediately after Knox^’s appointment 
Lieutenant Williain Smith was eourt-martialled for discharging 
sepoys without and contrary to Major Knox-’s orders, and 
sentenced to he reprimanded by the Command er-in-Cliief 
before Major Knox.-*^ ® 

The story of Major Adams'* campaign has been told too often 
to need repetition here. His General Order Booh and Lieutenant 
William Grant’s Journal make frequent allusion to the activity 
and zeal of Major Knox, but I shall limit myself to a few of the 
more interesting incidents. After their defeat at Gheriah, the 
Na'wSVs army retired to the fortified lines of TTdayanala, a few 

^ Bengai Puhlie Gonmltations, llti August 1763. 

® This sppoiiitment appears ia Aflams’ Omeral Orders (B. M. 6049) under 
date 27tb July 1763, i. c., immediately after Ms arrival. In his letter toConrtof 
the 27th April 1764 DMc' lm, ij/e of dive, IL. 3C7) Clive wrote :— “ Your 
Sepnys are already commanded by JIaior Knox, whose merits I could, wish to hare 
rewarded with a Lieutenant CoionoVs Commission.” 

♦ Major Adams’ General Orders, Brit. Mus, Addl. M.S.S. 6049-BO, 
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miles south of Eajmahal. These were recouiioiti-ed ou the 12th 
aud 13th August aud plans made of the defences by Lieutenant 
Orant in company with Major KnoSj ^ and probably it was these 
plans which Mr. Vansittarf afterwards sent to Eobert Orme> 
though as the makers of the existing plans are not always named 
they cannot be identified. On the 6th September the lines were 
carried by storm, Captain Broadbrook, commanding the 1st 
Native Infantry, being killed in the attack. On tbe Bth 
September the Council promoted Lieutenant Prinnose G-alliez to 
command the Battalion, which for many years was known by his 
name. This leads me to suppose that he was the first commanding 
officer ferma%e%tly attached to it. ^ 

On the 27th September Enox presided over a court-martial 
which is worth mentioning only as an apparent moral reversal— 
possibly suggested by himblf— of a verdict Which military qti- 
q[uette forced him to pronounce : Lieutenant William Filewood of 

the Aitillery was charged with writing an insolent letter to Major 
Carnae, and was ordered to apologize. _ He then demandediafc 
Major Carnao should explain pubUcly a statement which he had 
made not only at the cotirt-inartial but on several other occa- 
sions, to the effect that Lieutenant Filewood could expect no 
further promotion in the Company's service. A Court of En- 
quiry being granted, Major Camac somewhat brutally stated 
that the chief mason for his statement was Lieutenant File- 
wood's marriage to a lady of decide(Ey notorious characfe. 
The Court, presided over by Captain Long ® however, thought 


1 Major Grant’s JiHWMa?, Oms 0. T., 4 

“ Broome (p. 385) says « the gallant Captain Broadbrook, who had so Iohk 

commanded the Isfc BattaHon of : Sepoys.'> - He was 

let January 1762 and A ^ 

p. ^^8, but as certainly Blake was in command, January 1761 {Bengal JPmio Con. 

ISth Aprn 1763 ; List of Off. K TrooiiB at Patna in 1763) 

sothathemusUavebeenplaced in command some time in 1761, and had 

therefore served ip this capacity for about two sear8:ojilv, 

? 8th Regiment. 
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tliBt Carnac was ungenerous to a young man wlio Bad been 
undoubtedly entrapped by a designing woman, and begged 

"leave to represent it to Major Adams tBafc it is tbeir 
opinion that, notwithstanding Lieutenant Filewood'’s marriage, 
be may be a man of strict honour and a good officer/"’ ^ 

Whether this afeir led to any unfriendly rdations between 
Knox and Camac I cannot say. Carnac, as we see by his corre- 
spondence with Council, was a man of violent temper andia bitter 
tongue, and only a little later we find Knox unwilling to remain 
in Fatna if Major Camac was to have the command. It is 
amusing to find that in his will ^ Knox bequeathed to Carnac 
a gold watch which he had borrowedand failed to return. 

From Udayanala ® the British army advanced to Monghyr. 
The siege of this place, Knox being in command of the opera- 
tions, * began on the 6th October. On the 7th the Governor offered 
to capitulate and Knox was ordered to cease firing, but when the 
next morning he sent in to demand surrender the sepoys in the 
garrison refused to allow the Governor to cany out his promise 
unless they were permitted to go with their arms where they 
pleased. ^ Knox refusing to grant any conditions, they detained 
some of his messengers and, sending hack the others, suddenly 
opened fire on our men, who, not expecting any such salute were 
not under cover Luckily no harm was done. Firing was 
resumed and a breach having been made, on the night of the 
10th the garrison agreed to surrender at discretion. The next day 
the British marched in. 

* Major Adams’ Genera I Orders under date 27fcli September 1763 etseq. 

® See Appendix 11. 

* ST. W. Hodge’s Views India, No- 14 is a view of a mosque near Eajmahal 
tbe enclosure of 'wHcb, be says, provided shelter for the whole European portion of 
Major Adams’ Army after the storming of the Lines at Udayanala, Hodges al?o 
gives a view of the Bridge, which was the only means of retreat to tho beaten 
party. Prom this it is easy to understand why they suSered so severely, 

* Adams’ General Orders, 6th October 1763. 

s Such terms were invariably demanded and insisted by Eajputs, e, g., when 
Lawrence and Clive received the surrender of tbe Pagoda at Srirangam in 1762., 
Ofjse, Sistar^, L, 244. 
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Carnac ^ was aow ordered to return to Birbh.uni and to take 
command of the troops in that Province. The army proceeded to 
Patna. Here they arrived on the 2 8th and Knox again took charge 
of the operations. As he knew the place well he recommended 
that the attack should he made on the north-east angle in which 
the castle or fort was situated, possibly, I think, for the double 
reason® that if this were taken the town could not possibly ofier 
further resistance and that au attack at this point would obviate 
all the dangers of street-fighting and the certain destruction of 
Xn-operty acpomxoanied by loss of life to many harmless persons. 

Patna was stormed on the 6th November, and on the 13th the 
army moved westward in pursuit of Kasim Ali, hut when on the 
5th December they reached the Karamnassa River which forms 
the boundary of Bihar, they found that he had taken refuge with 
his array and treasure® in the Province of Oudh. The pursuit was 
therefore discontinued. As the British knew but little of the 
country between the river and Bengal, Knox recommended that 
Lieutenant Nicholl * should be sent to survey the roads between 
the Karamnassa and Calcutta. He started on the 8th, but though 
Caraccioli says ® 

He executed his commission to the great satisfaction of his 
commanding officers and the manifest advantage of the military 
service 

I have not been able to find any traces of his work, nor is his 
name mentioued by Rennell® in bis acknowledgements of the 
surveys made before his time. 

^ Broome (p. S89) says lie was sent to;Birbhum on the 19th September. But he 
was present at the Courfc'M.artial on the 22nd. Adams’ (JeweraZOrdero show that 
he was ordered on the ISth to hold himself in readiness to go, so, probably, he 
started only in October (See Bengal Pwiitc Consultations, IQt'h. Ootobw 1763 
p. 589. 

® Caraccioli, Lije ofOlioe, I., 323, gives another reason, namely, that the honaes 
of the suburbs approached very close to the castle and so gave cover to the abtaok- 
ingparty, 

® Valued at between 2 and 3 miHlons, Sec evidence of Colonel Mnnro before the 
Select Committee (1773, p. 41), 

* Broome, 403. 

s Life of Cline, I., 337. 

* Nor does Eennell mention say of the work of Major Knox, which possibly 
though practical was not scientifically acctirate. 
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Dtiriiig the siege of Patna proposals were made in Council, 
regarding the management of the Sepoys which created much die- 
satisfaction amongst their European officers. Adams and Knox 
protested especially 

(1) against any change in the pay of Subadars and Sepoys 
without some other form of compensation ; 

(2) against the Sepoys being paid by Paymasters, 

as it is unknown in any service, is therefore a reflection upon 
the officers who command the battalions, and robs them of the 
greatest influence they have over their people j that the command- 
ing officers having got notice of this intended regulation have 
desired, in ease it should take place, to be permitted to take their 
posts in the European Battalion, 

On the 4th November Major Adams had informed the Coun- 
cil that the bad state of his health would not permit of his stay- 
ing with the army, and that, if he found Kasim Ali unwilling to 
fight, he should leave the command with Knox and come to Cal- 
cutta. He evidently informed Knox of his intention and of the 
probability that the Coun-il would send up Major Carnae to 
take his place, for on the 10th Knox wrote to ask ior the 
command at Bnrdwan if he were to be superseded again. His 
letter was considered in Council on the Sbth and a soothing 
reply sent to the effect-— 

‘‘ That we have directed Major Carnae to march and reinforce 
the army with all the Company's troops under his command, 
and that this being the case, there will not remain any separate 
body in the field and we therefore doubt not that he will cheer- 
fully remain with the army, and let us have a continuance of 
the benefit of those services which have always merited our 
satisfaction and approbation, and of which Alajor Adams ha» 
spoken with the highest praise throughout their victorious 
campaign, nor have we, on our part, failed to do him the same 
Justice to the Court of Directors.^^ 

appears to be furtbei proof that the pc-rmansut attaclmieut of EuropeaB 
rffficei‘8 to Sepoy Battalions vrtffl Of only very tObmt date. 
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It is diflBcnlt to see what other course^ consistent with the 
rules of the Servicej the Council could have takeuj hut to a mp -n 
suffering from long illness and recent excessive toil and exposure, 
this disappointnaent must have been very galling, and Knox 
evidently determined to resign and go home, for in the lists of 
Kills ^ drawn on the Company in London I find two, each for 
£600, drawn by Major Knox on the, 2.4th November 1763 in 
favom- of .Arnold Nesbitt and Company,® correspondents of his 
cousin Thomas Knox of Bristol, There is no trace of his 
having remitted money at any earlier date. 

Camac seems to have been in no hurry to take up bis com- 
mand at Patua and wrote on the 5th December to the Council 

asldng permission to pay a visit to Calcutta on his way. This 
was refused by the Conncil on the, ground that " Major ; Khpx is 
much indisposed,” a consideration that did not In t^^ 
accelerate Major Carnac^s movements. 

Knox meanwhile had much to trouble him. The horder 
was in a disturbed state and needed careful watching, On the 

other hand the Nawab, Hir Jafar, had to be hnrnoured. On 

the 22nd December^ — 

“ Major Knox received intelligence that a small party of 
horse who were retui’ning from Kasim^s camp intended crossing 
the river to go down to Bengal, jwithont asldng for a dustuoJc 
(i.e,, a pass) either from him or the Nawab, He therefore deter- 
mined to seize them in the morning as they crossed the riverj 

in order to deter other useless vagabonds from coming into the 

country, and accordingly ordered the Mugbals ® to march out 


1 List of BiUs drawir upon the Company in Banged Oomultations, 

28tb November and 19fch December 1763. 

‘ Also agents for Knox’s friend Mr. WiUiam MeDaire, See Bengal : Lefcfcerfco 
Coart:,12tb November 1761, paragraph .102. Itseemhbad that Nnoy^^^^^^ 
a soldier, sbonld recommend an agent to McGuire who .wits a 


fact that Nesbitt 
Knox, shows that 


and Company; were corresfionaenta of his consiri ThQirias 

XX ^ ^<^0- Dr, ij&eneaologiocd Memo^^^ 

John Knots) mentions , various marriages between the Knoxes of Piehen and 
people bearing the name of Nesbitt. 

« 1 . c. Native eavalry. Bee 430, V ^he Mogbuk the only good 

horsemen m the country.” 
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at three in the momingj -who laid hold of ahont forty horseSj one 
elephant and one camelj and brought them in. The Major 
as he had acq^uainted the Nawab of his intentions and indeed 
seized them by his particular desire^ sent a message to the Nawab 
to know if he woxdd have them^ who replied he only wanted the 
elephant and one horsoj which he said was seizedras he was going 
to water, which by the by we know to be a falsity. They were 
however sent to him. He immediately sent for three more horses, 
and before they were pitched on by the messenger, he sent for 
seventeen more, and within half an hoxu' for twenty, alleging 
that, they belonged to him, on which the hlajor sent another 
message to him to know why he did not claim them at first, or 
why he did not take them all when offered to him, to which 
he replied that if he -had understood that they were really 
intended for him, he would have accepted of them. I should 
not have been so prolix in relating this affair, which is not 
worth mentioning but to show the meanness and pitiful 
behaviour of the greatest of the Mussulmans.^^ ^ 

Mir Jafar, once noted as a gallant and generous soldier, was, 
as we know, now in his dotage, but this made matters no easier 
for Knox. The proximity of the army to Oudh and the fact 
that there wei’e many foreigners in Mir Kasim'’s army who 
could communicate with their fellow-countrymen in British 
service caused many desertions, for the men had not yet received 
any part of the donation which Mir Jafar had promised to 
pay, one-half on the capture of Moiighyr and the remainder on 
the capture of Patna. More than a month had elapsed since 
the latter event and the soldiers, seeing constant evidence of 
Mir Jafar^s meanness, thought that he intended to defraud 
them. Of those who deserted for this or other reasons three 
were recaptured and placed tinder guard, ^ but Nnox had no 
power to try them and his indisposition caused an application 
to Major Adams for the necessary authority to he postponed 
intimately they escaped without any j)uuishment, a fact which 

^ Major Grant’s Journals Or me O. V., 4. 

* Gilbert Harj^r’s Journal, Ome 0. V., 2lS), page 13. 
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encouraged others to similar behaviour^ and which may be 
considered one of the chief reasons of the subsequent mutiny of 
the whole body of foi’eigners, 

By the end of December ^ Knox became so ill that on 
the 2nd January 176d ^ he was forced to go into Patna for 
treatment, leaving the army under the command of his old 
friend William Jennings. There, in spite of the attentions of 
Doctors William iPullerton and Thomas Anderson, he 
rapidly became worse, and, having execni,ed his will on the 23nd 
January 1764, he passed away on the 28th. 

Imperfect and fragmentary as are the records of those few 
incidents in his career of which I have been able to find any trace, 
it is of deep interest to notice how they show evidence of this 
young soldiei-’s possession of all those qualities or tendencies 
which are united in the Indian ideal of a ’Butta SuMb^ or ^ Great 
Gentleman h® Of such a man it is required that — 

Be should be noble in form and hearing. Ghulam Hussain 
notes his manly bearing when he entered Patna and put courage 
into the hearts of the despairing citizens. Porde mentions his 
strong physique and eonstitution. 

He should have the habit and the 'power of command. Ac- 
cording to Broome, Clive picked him out to command his first 
Battalion of Sepoys, Porde and Adams certainly selected bim 
for any difficult and tact-requiring post. 

He must he a soldier, indefaUgable in his duties and the 
study of his profession, brave, skilful aml foriwnate in battle, hut 
merciful to the eonq^uered and abhorring deoeit and treachery 
even towards an enemy. His survey work, undertaken on his 
own initiative, shows his attention to all branches of his 

On the 29th December Knox m-ote to the Council that illness would 
compel him to go into Patna (Be PulUc GonsuLtaUons, i%th. Ja.mwy 1764), 
but as Captaii Jennings wrote on the 27th December as in command of the 
army on that date, he must have made over hia active duties to Captain Jennings 
sometime before. 

® Caiaccioli, Life of Olive, I,, page 346. 

See the Abb4 Dubois’ (Stndu Manners, Cusiomsand Ceremonies, Chapter TI.) 
description of the perfect Kshatriya. 
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profession^, ^ Hs skill and courage were matters of common talk, 
lie was fortunate in being always victorious and in never being 
wounded. Ghulam Hussain mentions his care of the wounded 
enemy after Birpur. ® Foide says one of bis good qualities was 
his humanity. From Adam8^ General we find that al- 

most his first act as Commandant was to insist upon the English 
surgeons attending to the wounded sepoys. His abhorrence of 
treachery Is evidenced in the Caillaud-Shahzada epLsode. 

Se must be loyal and yenercus to friends and comrades. The 
same episode shows his loyalty to Gaillaud, and his share in the 
Eemonstrance to Council against the reduction of Batta shows 
his sohdarity with his comrades. 

He mmt be magntficeti in dress and mode of life, openhandhed 
la the poor and to his dependants^ also a patron or friend of 
learned men. That Knox was all this is shown by the terms 
of his will. I have alluded to his friendship with the historian 
Ghulam Hussain Khan. ^ 

He must he ambitious of honour^ power and wealthy olaiminp 
these as Ms right, yet self-controlled and modest in his demean- 
our , of polished manners and Mowing well hoio to carry himself 
in Ms relations with every one with whom he came in contact, what- 
ever their rank or station. That he was legitimately ambitious 
is shown hy his whole career. His self-control and excellent man- 
ners explain Forde^’s statement of his acceptability with the 
native chiefs and gentry. His remembrance in his will of even 
the menial servants who attended him in his last dlnesB shows 
that he ignored no one, however humble they might be. 

Such being the case, it is evident that Eandfurlie Knox was 
one of those who, had life been spared and opportunity offered, 
must have risen to high distinction. 

1 « He was undoubtedly one of tbe besb field officers the Company ever Lad 
and few are so c-miuent in all the b rauclies of the railitary profession.” — Caraccioli 
Life of Clive, L, 340. 

® Seir MtiiaqJienn, II., 362. 

^ Author of the Seir Mutagheria. 
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The news of his death was announced by Governor Vansit- 
tart, who was one of his executors^ in the Council Meeting of 
the 13th Pehniary 1764<j and is recorded without any comment, 
but how severely his loss was felt, especially as coming sO soon 
after the death of Major Adams, is shown in the Council'’s letter"' 
to the Court of Directors 

“We are sorry we are obliged at the same time (as we 
inform you, of the death of Major Adams) to advise you of the 
loss of a very brave and good officer in Major Knox, who died at 
Patna the 2l8th of last month. He had long laboured in a bad 
state of health, which however there is the greatest reason to 
believe was brought on by the constant vigilance and fatigue to 
which he subjected himself in executing the duties of his sta- 
tion. 2 He may therefore justly be said to have sacrificed his life in 
a service to which he was always a credit, and by the members of 
which, as well civil as military, he is now universally lamented.’''’ 

The regret of his' personal friends seems to have found ex- 
pression in the erection of the tomb^ to which I have referred 
at the beginning of this Memoir. Por this they chose a suitable 
site on the |i,igh bank of the Ganges. Behind it lies, the town 
which he saved from sack by the Shahzada’’s army. Before it, 
across the wide river, is the village of Birpur where with about 
1,^00 men he defeated an army of twelve thousand. 

It is pathetic to find that at the very time when Knox was 
seized with his fatal illness, his cousin Mitchelbourne Knox was 
applying to the Court of Directors for service, and giving as his 
reason : — 

“ That your memorialist having the greatest regard for his 
cousin Kandfurlie Knox of your service, is desirous of Serving 
under him,^’’ ^ 

^ Cooncil to Court, 20fck Febrj^.ary 1V64, paragraph 18. 

s "Major Knox, .^rho was aide at the boginniug of thb campaign, w-ith an 
unexa-mpled zbal andfortitude, had gone through all the toils arid fatigues of the 
field, in a torrid oliiuateyMthout once going into tok quarters,” Garaccioli, 
Life c/ I., 338. 

9 I have not been able to aaoertaiu the date of the erection or the names of 
the pfirsous who cuused it to be erec^d. 

* Court minutes, 30th November. 1763, 
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and tliat^ af: lastj the Court of Directors, on the recommenda- 
tion of Clive, -were considering the advisability of promoting 
him to the rank of Colonel. In their letter of the 1st June 
1764, the Court informed the Bengal Council that at their 
intercession 

His Majesty has been further most graciously pleased to 
grant the following brevets, viz. to Majors Thomas Adams and 
John Camac to take rank as Brigadier Generals, to Majors 
Richard Smith, Randfurlie Knox and Sir Robert Barker to 
rank as Colonels, all which brevets are for the East Indies 
only/:’ 

Apparently it took some Jime to settle up Major Knox’s 
a:ffairsj for though probate of his will was granted on the 3rd 
July 1764 the final laventoiies were not submitted to the 
Mayor’s Court until some time in 1766. The total value of his 
Estate amounted, appai’ently to Rs. ’2^67,100, which at that 
time would be equivalent to about £80,000. lu his will (see 
Appendix II) it will be seen that be forgot none of his relatives 
or friends and none, even the meanest, of his dependants. 


1 Paragraphs 36 and 36. 
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APPENDIX I. 

INSCEIPTION ON THE ToMB OF MaJOB, RaNDFUELIB KnoX. J 

Here Lays Deposited tte Earthly Remains 
Of tlie truly Gallant Major Randfurlie Knox 
Who after Having 
Lived 

Many Years in the Military Service 
Of the Hon« United East India Company 
Universally EsteemM and Belov’d 
Died 

On the 2Sth day of January 1764 Aged 34 Years 
As Universally Lamented 
Reader 

Whatever the Principles of thy Religion may he 
Form thy Life after his Example 
So shall the Pious Tear never be wanting to be shed 
To thine as to His 
Memory 

Cominviiiicfited. to me lij Mr. V. H. Jackson, Principal of the Patna 
College. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Last Will AND Testament of Majoe EANDFtmLiB Knoi.^ 

In die name of God Amen ; I Eandfnrlie Knox, Alajor in 
tlie Hon'ble East India Companjr’s Service, being in perfect 
mind and memory do make this my Last Will and Testament, 
revoking and making void all former Wills made by me. 

" Imprimis I desire that all my debts of whatever kind may 
be justly and dnly paid, after which I do dispose of the remain- 
der of my Estate in Alanner following : — 

'“^Item, j bequeath to my Cousin Captain John Knox 
the remaining six hundred pounds of one thousand I sent to 
England this season, and to his Brother, Henry Knox, Yicar of 
Berkly, the like snm, and one other six hundred pounds I 
desire may be divided amongst my poor relations not mentioned 
in my will at the discretion of the Reverend Mr. George Knox 
of Dublin, my Brother Lieutenant John Knox and my Brother- 
in-law Mr, Forester. 

/^Item, I bequeath to my Cousin Alitchelburue Knox, Brother 
to the said John and Henry, two hundred pounds. I likewise 
leave the Daughter of the aforesaid Reverend Mr. George Knox 
the sum of two hundred pounds. 

Item I bequeath to Major J obn Carnao the gold repeating 
watch he now has of mine in his possession. 

"Item, I give to Mr. Richard Barwell ® my Chariot and 
largest pair of horses and to Captain John Stables my large gray 
horse. 

" Item, I bequeath to Lieutenant John Qraut of His Majes- 
ty’s 84!th Raiment my diamond ring and to Mr. Bryan Scott- 
nej all my plate, he paying for the making of all that I have 
put into the silversmith’s hands since my arrival in Patna. 

^ Mayer’s Court (r'enga’) liecords, India Office. 

* Ttebero rf the “ bring more curricles ” story (See H. F. Busieed’s JEaioet 
from OH Calcutta) (1882 Ed.. 'p. 1S5) and tbe story is true ; BarweU’s passion 
for display must have already been known to bis friends, 
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“ Item, I bec[uea,tli to Dr. William Ftillarton one thousand 
rupees to buy him a ring and Dr. Thomas: Anderson five hundred 
rupees for the same purpose. 

The remainder of .my Fortune I desire may be disposed in 
manner following, one-fourth to my Brother Lieutenant John 
Knox, one-fourth to my Sister Lucy Forester, and the other two- 
fourths I desire may be divided between' the two children of the 
late Thomas Knox, Esg^., of Bristol. 

“ In order fo the fulfilling of this my Last Will and Testa- 
ment, I do hereby appoint the Hon'ble Henry Vansittart, lEsq., 
Balph Leycester, Esq., and Mr. Bryan Seottney my Executors for 
transacting my afiairs in India, my Uncle ^ the Reverend j\Ir. 
George, Knox of Dublin, my Brother Lieutenant John Knox and 
my brother-in-law Mr. . . . . . . . . .Forester my Executors .in Europe, 

leaving to them the sole management of this my Last Will and 
Testament, signed and sealed with my own hand this 32ud day 
of January in the year of our Lord one thousand seven [hundred] 

land sixty-fonr, 

Randfurlie Knox (L.S.) 

Done in presence of us at Patna, where no stampt paper is to be 
had 

Francis Hare. 

Charles Blomer, 

1 Dr. Eioliara Pooocke in Ms Irish Tour in 1762, .p, 76, Says that whilst he was 
at Sligo he visited a Mr, Knox, his sister .Mrs. Stewart of Horsehead and a Mr. 
Mitchelburne Knox. According to Burke’s Landed, Q-eniry of Ireland, Frederick 
Stewart of Horsehead (High Sheriff in 1742) married, in 1730, 
daughter of George Knox of Piehen. This definitely connects the Knoxes of Sligo 
with those of Prehen, but as the Mr. Knox mentioned by the Bishop had afarm 
near Sligo, it is hardly likely that he was the Eev, George Knox of Dublin. If he 
was not, then we have four Knoxes, children of George Knox of Prehcu ;.^ 

(1) Mr. Knox of Sligo, 

(2) Mr. Mitchelburne Knox of Sligo, 

(3) Eev. George Knox of Dublin, 

(4) Mary Stewart, 

but which of the first two was the tather of .Major Eandfurlie linox if 

uncertain. 
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Codicil^ Zlih. January 1764*. 
is Major Knox’s desire that a g-irl named Champa now kept 
by him should haye one thousand rupees, likewise he leaves to Mr. 
Nieholls his mathematical instruments and to Mr. James Crawford 
Volunteer at Camp one of his Turkey horses, to Perkins and Joe 
his two ser^’ants each 300 rupees, to Sidoo at Jaleshwar 300, to 
Pizoo, Eauchur and Jendie each 100 rupees, to the two bearers 
who have attended him in his illness each 100 rupees in presence 
of us— 

Kandfurlie Knox (L.S.) 

Bryan Scottney, 

W. Fnllarton. 

Charles Blomer. 

‘^ It is Major Knox’s further desire that Mr. Thomas Anderson 
receive the sum of five hundred rupees besides what is left him 
in his Will. 

J. Fullarton. 

W. Fullarton. 

Chas. Blomer. 

“It is Major Knox’s further desire that if the Governor and 
Council should obtain a present from the Nawab, that it may be 
divided amongst my [sic] poor relations at the discretion of Lord- 
Mount Charles, the Keverend George Knox of Dublin, his brother 
Lieutenapt John Knox and Ms Brother-in-law Mr. Forester, and 
Major Knox further desires tlmt Lord Mount Charles may he one 
of his Executors in Europe. Major Knox also bequeaths to Mr. 
Bryan Scottney his Gold Hooker together with all the Gold 
Mohnrs paid by him to the Goldsmith since his arrival at Patna 
and what are at present in his possession this ETth January 1764. 

R.-Knox. (L. S.) 

Signed and sealed La presence of 
Stanlake Batson. 

Charles Blomer, 



MISCBLLANKOtTS CONTRIBUTIONS. 
I.— A Note on . the Naek Caste. 


By T. S. Macphersoxti I.C.S. 

TLe main village of Marha in thana Hnsainabad in tHe dis- 
trict of Palamau is owned and cliiefly inhabited by Naeks, The 
men of the caste are tall and well-made and of a decidedly 
Aryan build and countenance. The women, who are similarly 
endowed and often fair in colouring, not infrequently become 
fawaifs, and are in much request in great bouses for dancing 
and cognate purposes. The men of tbe caste are Hindus (unless 
they elect to become Musalmans), but of tbe women sucb as lead 
a chaste life at home as married women remain Hindus, while 
those who adopt tbe " profession ” become Muhammadans. Tbe 
latter do not, however, cease to live with their Hindu relations 
— tbe only restriction upon them is that they must not enter the 
kitchen of tbe Hindu portion of the family. Sons born in 
wedlock give their father^’s name in court ; but Suambar Naek, 
son of a prostitute, wbeu asked bis father^s name, gives the name 
of his mother Bahat Bibi, but is nevertheless a Hindu Naek. 
Tbe men of tbe caste, like Brahmans, Kabars and Oraons in 
tbe district, aJBEect tbe title Bam They are mainly agricul- 
turists, but some pursue tbe caste-calling and are dancers or 
musicians, either exclusively or in combination with agriculture. 



NOTES OF THE Q,tTAKTElt. 

l.-^Minutes of the Annual General Meet- 
ing, held on the 24:th February 1917 
at the Council Chamber of Govern- 
ment House, Patna. 

His Honour Sir Edward Gait^ K.C.S.Lj C.I.E., President; 
in the Chair, 

1. Tlie Annual Eeport * of the Connoil; printed copies of 
wMch were distributed among members, was taken as read. 

3. His Honour the President then delivered his address.t 

3. On His Honour the President inviting members present 
to make any observations they might wish to make, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A., C.I.E., spoke 
as follows 

" After the luminous address by His Honour Sir Edward 
Gait on the work of the Eesearch Society, past and present, 
and on the hopeful and bright prospect of its work in futme 
and specially after the proposal of the publication of the 
original diary of Buchanan Hamilton, I rise to give the Society 
a piece of information which may he exceedingly interesting 
to them,*— the information, I mean, of a Sanskrit Gazetteer 
of India prepared SOO yeai-s ago in this very City of Patna. 
The Scholar who compiled it was Pandit Jaganmohan. He 
acted under the patronage of a Chauhau Jagirdar of the Moghal 
Empire who held four Pargauas round Patna, and whose name 
was Yijjala Bhupati. In the preamble he speaks of the des- 
cription of 18 countries from the sea in the East to Benares 
in the West. He gives descriptions of men and thmgs, 


* Priated at: page 168 jpost, 
t Printed afc page 1 ante\ 
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manners and customs^ trade, commerce, produce, and’ manufac- 
tures, and, in fact, all these matters which are appropriate in 
a Gazetteer. One curious custom mentioned in the work, which 
remains in my memory, is of emhiacing the BSdhi tree at Bodh 
Gaya hy Hindus going on pilgrimage to Gaya. The Bihar 
and Orissa Eesearch Society is earnestly nequested to take an 
interest in this informing work which is peculiarly their owu, 
haying been compiled in their own Capital. No edition of this 
extensive work is possible at present, as the only complete copy 
(in six big bimdles) is written in such a scribbling hand that 
my attempts to read it critically have failed. I have, however, 
got fragments of another copy from which much information 
of a very interesting nature may he picked up 

4. Principal Y. H. Jackson, M.A,, proposed that rule 4 of 
the Soeiety^s rules he amended so as to raise the number of : 
Vice-Patrons from five to seven. Mr. K. P., Jayaswal, H,A., 
seconded the proposal, which was tinanimously carried. 

5. The Hon'’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rameswar Singh, 
G.C.I.E,, of Darhhanga, proposed that the Hon-’ble Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Chamier, Kt., be elected a Vice-Patrdn of 
the Society. The Hon’ble Mr. G. Ev A. W. Oldham, I.G.S., 
seconded the proposal, which was carried nem,. com, 

6. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Kara PrasSd Shastri, M.A., 
C.I.E., proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which was 
carried -by acclamation. In proposing the vote of thanks the 
Pandit said ^ It is now my pleasant duty to move a vote 
of thanks to Sir Edward Gait, the;President of tlie Sdmety, for 
his brilliant adcU’ess this evening. Prom the - day Sh Edward 
set his foot in India, he is studying the History and ihe 
Anthropology of this great country with earnestness, and 
enthusiasm, and. his contributions in these subjects are numerous 
and valuable. The idea of a Eesearch Society for this province 
is entirely his own and he is still the life and soul of this 
Society and he is infusing flesh and blood into it. If BihSr 
and Orissa ever become great in research and modem scholarship 
they will have to be grateful to him and to him Mone, With 
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these words I beg to move a vote of tliaaks whicli I hope will 
be passed with acclamation.^'* 

7, The following articles of antiq^uarian interest were 
exhibited 

(1) Four Copper‘i)late laud-grants from the SSnp'ur 

State. 

(2) Seven Copper-plate grants from the Dhenkaual State. 

(8) Four Copper-plate land-grants from the Baud State. 

(4) Four Copper axes fouud iu the Mayurhhauj State. 

(5) Seven Copper axe-heads found in the Falamau 

District. 

(d) Seventeen Copper bai’-eelts found in the Palamau 
District. 

(7) Seven Copper axe-heads found in the 

Manbhum District. 

(8) Four Copper axe-heads found in the 

Ranchi District. 

(9) One Copper axe-head found in the 

Singhhhum District. 

(10) Ten Bronze articles found in the Ranchi District. 

(11) Three hronze articles found in the Manbhum 
District. 

(12) One brojuze musical instrument (two pieces) found in 
the Manhhum District. 

(15) One box of ancient potsberds found in the RancM 
District. 

(14) Ancient stone beads found in tbe Rancbi and Man- 
bbum Districts. 

(16) Two Jaina foot-prints. 


These ■were 
already ex- 
h hibited at the 
first annual 
meeting. 



II,— Annual Report of the Council for the 
Year 1916. 

The results of the year under reyiew have been fairly satis- 
factory, There has been a substantial addition to the number 
of our members ; the Journal has been regularly issued; some old 
coins and valuable objects of archseologioal, ethnological and 
historical interest^ such as copper-plate grants, implements of the 
Copper Age and ancient copper vessels, have been added to our 
collection; and a number of valuable books have been presented 
to our Library by Government. 

Mbmbehship. 

Tbe total, number of ordinary members is now 319, as com- 
pared with 237 last year. In addition to these we have eight 
Honorary Members on our rolls. There are now four Life- 
members, one having been added during tbe past year. The 
Council would gladly welcome a larger number of Life-membeTs. 
Although, the increase in the total membership is encouraging, 
we cannot avoid a sense of disappointment that the names of 
many enlightened zamindars, members of the medical and legal 
professions and ofldcers of the 'Civil, Judicial and Educational 
services are not yet to be found on the roll of the Society. 

Publications. 

During the year, four issues of the Journal have been publish- 
ed ; and it is a matter for gratification that the Journal appears 
to be attracting increasing attention on the part of various 
learned persons and Societies outside our Proviuce. 

The S oeiety has recently undertaken to publish those p ortions 
of Dr, Francis Buchanan-’s Journal that relates to the Bihar 
districts. This valuable, but hitherto unpublished. Journal was 
kept by Dr. Buchanan when making ius survey of Eastern 
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India in the early years of the nineteenth century. Principal 
Jackson of the Patna College Las kindlj nndCTtakpri to edit the 
first volume dealing with the modern districts of Patna and 
G-aja written in the years 1811-12 with notes and references, 
where essential, to any important passages of Dr, Buchanan^s 
" report Government have generously undertaken to hear the 
expense of the publication. Steps are also being taken to prepare 
catalognes of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts in the possession of 
private persons in the Tirhut and Orissa Divisions. 

Mbetin&s. 

During the year there were six meetings of the Council for 
the transaction of the ordinary business of the Society, and one 
ordin^y meeting of the Society, at which Dr. D. B.] Spooner 
read a most interesting paper on 'Temple Types in Tirhut^ 
illnstrated by lantern slides. 

Museum and Libeasy. 

As a temporary home for a Museum and Library, His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to allow us the use of 
four rooms in the chambers attached to the Patna High Court, 
and steps are being taken to fit up the rooms for the purpose, 
and to arrange for the supervision of the Library and Museum. 
The Maharaja of Sonpur has been kind enough to present to the 
Society four copper-plate grants of historical interest that were 
found buried in his State. He has also generously presented to 
the Society half-tone reprints on art paper of the copper-plate 
charters for the Journal. It is hoped and expected that other 
enlightened gentlemen in the Province will come forward to help 
the work of the Society in the way the Maharaja of Sonpur has 
been doing. 

Coin Cabinet. 

A copy of the Beport of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Coin 
Committee created by the Local Government in 1915 is appended 
to this report. A considerable portion of the coins in th^ 
Cabinet was supplied by the Society, 
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FlHAiN’aES. 

Prom tlie abstract statement of accounts appended to tHs re- 
port it will be seen that there has been a marked improvement in 
the collection of subscriptions^ the total received on this account 
being Rs. 1^586 as compared with Rs. 477-8-0 in the previous 
year# In addition to subscription we have realized Rs. 81-6-0 
by the sale of copies of the J oumal. A large number of subscrip- 
tions are stUl outstanding, but it is expected that the system now 
adopted of issuing postcard notices of the amounts due will 
have the efeet of ensuring more punctual payment in future. We 
owe it to the munificent donation of Rs. 8,000 made by Raja 
Kamaleshwari Prasad Singh of Monghyr, to whom onr best thanks 
have been conveyed, that the financial position of the Society is so 
much better now than it was in the previous year. The increase in 
the expenditure during the year under review is mainly due to the 
increase in the cost of publication of the J oumal, the price of paper 
and -other materials having risen largely owing to the war. 
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THE BIHAE and ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

distract qf Aeeomtfor 1916 (J'muar^ to Decemhcr 31st). 


mcom, 

Ss. as. p. 

(1) GoFernment grant for Ethao- 

graphic Eesearcli .» 3,000 0 0 

(2) Sovemment grant for 

Journal I... «• 8*000 0 0 

(8) Gorariiinent grant for 

Journal (additional) ... 600 0 0 

(4) GoTOmmant gr«it for 

Mugeum 46 11 0 

(B) QoTarnineiit grant for 

Bnohanan Eawllton’s 
Journal ... 250 0 0 

(8) SubBcrlptlonsfroniMemterfl 1*286 0 0 

( 7 ) Ditto Life 

MemhexB >.> ... 300 0 0 

(8) &ile Of Copiaa of Journal 61 6 0 

(8) Donation ... ... 8.000 0 0 


12,483 1 0 

Balanoe in hand from last 

year «• ... 862 16 0 


ESPESDlTTrSB. 

Bs. as. p. 

(1) Scorotary's Allowance ... 2,760 0 0 

(2) Treasuror’a Aesistant ... 105 0 0 

(3) Office expenditure i... 356 7 0 

(i) Postage ... ... 03 6 6 

(5) Commission to Bank (in- 

cluding price of cheque 

book) in 1915 ... 6 6 0 

(6) Stationery ... ... 112 1 6 

(7) Despateber, Governineiit 

Press ... ... 20 0 0 

(8) Government Press for 

Printing ... ... 2,626 ® 8 

(0) Lantern Lecture ... 44 12 0 

(10) Museum ... ... 49 4 0 

(11) Library ... ... 42 0 0 

6,103 13 6 

i Balance in hand 7,293 2 6 




S. SINHA, 

Treasurer, 

Bihar and Otissa Besearch Society, 
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REPOET OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA COIN 
COMMITTEE FOR THE PERIOD ENDING 
SIST DECEMBER, 1916. 

The Bihar and Orissa Provincial Coin Committee was created 
by the Local Government in 1915 (vide letter No. 11319-F., 
Finance Department, dated Ranchi, 30th August 1915). ' The 
Government of India was pleased to give the Bihar and Orissa 
Coin Cabinet the thirteenth place in the list of institutions to 
which coins found as treasure-trove are to be supplied (vide 
letter No. 83, Education Department, dated Simla, 10 th Septem- 
ber^ 1915), Dmlng tbe financial year 1915-16, the Local 
Government granted Rs. 150 to the Coin Committee, the major 
portion of which amount has been spent in buying a fixe-proof 
safe fox the storage of the coins. 

2. During the period from 30th August> 1915, to 31st 
December, 1916, the Committee have received 280 coins (includ- 
ing one medal and one token), from the following sources : — 

The United Provinces Government ... 197 Coins. 

„ Bombay Government ••• 4i 

„ Bengal Government ... ... 2 

„ Bihar and Orissa Government and private 
donors in the province ... ... 77 

280 

Among these — 

5 ;are gold. 

161 „ silver. 

53 „ copper. 

1 is lead. 

50 are billon. 

31 „ bronze. 

Total ... 280 

3. None of the coins secured is unique or even rare. We 
h ive acquired uone belonging to the Indo-Greek, Scythian, or 
imperial Gupta series. With the exception of a few punch-mark- 
ed copper coins, all our acquisitions are of a later period than 
A.D. 600. But the Delhi Muhammadan dynasties, especially the 
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Tuglila<ij imperial Mugtal families, are fairly well 

represented in our Cabinet* 

4j. Tbe following is a detailed report on tbe ac(][uisitions made 
in this Province ; — 

(a) Eighteen copper coins of Sultan. Ibrahim Lodij found 
near Gefelsudh in ih.Q RancJii Distriet. 

{i) Seventeen silver coins of Sultan Sher Shah and his 
descendants, found at Id, Angara Police Station, 
Ranchi Dutrict. 

(c) Six silver ■ coins of Shah Alam II, found in the new 

Government House compound, New Capital, Banki- 

fw, 

(d) One gold and twenty-four silver coins, all presented by 

the Rajah of Dhenkanal State in Orissa, and mostly 
found at Bhim Rfagari GarJi in Dhenhanal State, 
consisting of— 

(i) Nine coins of Pathan Sultans of Delhi. 

(ii) One coin of “ Pathan ” Sultans of Bengal. 

(iii) One coin of Bangsh Nawabs of Farrukhabad. 

(iv) Two coins of Nawabs of Lucknow. 

(v) Eight coins of Mughal Emperors of Delhi. 

(vi) One coin of Ahom King Shiva Sinha, 1744 A.D. 

(vii) One coin of Raghava-para-tapa Sahi of Urchha. 
(viii) Two coins issued by the East India Company. 

(e) One Venetian ducat and one gold RamatanM or alleged 

gold coin of the mythical Rama Chandra, from His 
Honour Sir Edward Gait. 

(f) Presented by tbe Hon^ble Mr. J. G. Jennings from pur- 

cbases made at Rajgir in the Patna District : — one 
punch-marked copper coin and eight small thin 
square coins (seven being of copper and one of 
bronze) bearing the figure of an e]ej)bant on one face 
and that of a tree with three bi-anches on the other. 

Bankipub,; JADUNATH SARKAR, 

> Honorary Secretary, 

The BtJi January, 1917. J Bihar and Orissa Coin Committee, 
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Addendum. 

In January^ 1917, two gold coins were received by the' 
Cabinet, both found in the province. These are : — 

(i) a gold coin of the Scythian King Huviska, found in the 
Eanchi District and presented by Dabu Sarat Chandra 
Koy, and 

(u) a very small gold coin, found in the Kalahandi Feudatory 
State of Orissa and presented by Mr. Cobden-Damsay. 

JADUNATH SADKAR, 

The \%th JanuaTiji 1917. Tlotiov dry Secretary, 



IIL—Minutes of a Meeting^ oi tlie Council 
held on Sunday, the 26th November, 
1916, at the Commissioner's house 
at Bankipore. 

P&ESEST. 

1. The Hon^ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, I.C.S., 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 

2'. Nawab Sbams-nl-'’Ulama Saiyid ImdacI Imam. 

3. Professor Jadii Nath Sarkar, M.A., F.E.S. 

4. K. P. Jayaswal, Esq_., M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

5. Babti Sarat Chandra Hoy, M.A., B.L. 

(1) The Minutes of the last meetmg were read and confirmed. 

(2) It was resolyed that the question of amending rule 4 by 
increasing the number of Vice-Patrons so as to enable the 
Society to elect the Hon^ble Chief Justiee Sir Edward Chamier 
as a Vice-Patron be put before the next meeting of the 
Society. 

(3) Kesolved that the Council accept, with regret, the 
resignation tendered by Dr. Spooner of Ms ojSfice as Secretary 
of Archeology. 

Resolved that the thanks of the Council be conveyed to him 
for the assistance he has rendered to them in the past. 

Resolved that Mr. V, H, Jackson be asked whether he 
would he willing to undertake the office. 

(4) Pending applications for membership were considered 
and 1 Honorary member and 17 Ordinary members were duly 
elected. 

Hojtoeaet Member. 

Dr. F, W. Thomas, Librarian, of the India Office Library, 
White Hall) London, 
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ORDINARY MeMBEIIS. 

1. John Leslie, Esq., Eoranda, P. 0, RancM Secretariat. 

2. S, Krislinaswami Aiyangar A.vl., Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S., 
F. E. Hist. S., Professor of Indian History and Archaeo- 
logjj University of Madras, 1, Moore-’s Gardens, Cathe- 
dral, Madras, S. W. 

3. Hhan Bahadur Saiyid Zahir-ud-din, Vice-Chairman, 
District Board, Patna. 

4. A. L. Inglis, Esq., I.C.S., Additional District Magistrate, 
Patna. 

5. E. H. L. Seppings, Esq., Personal Assistant to the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Post Box No. 84, 
Eangoon. 

6. Khitindra Nath Tagore, Esq., B.A., 6-1, Dwarka Nath 
Tagore's Lane, Jorasanko, Calcutta. 

7. The Hon'hle Baja Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh, of 
Amav?an, Gaya. 

8. B>. Suhha Eao, Esq.j BA., Senior History Assistant, 
Maorauxin High School, Temple Street, Coconada 
(Madras). 

9. H. H. Panda, Esq., B.A., Secretary, Oriya Samaj, 
P. 0. Aska, District Ganjam. 

10. Mr. B. N. Misra, Bar-at-Law, Cuttack. 

11. Manlavi Saiyid Abul Aas, Zamindar and Honorary 
Magistrate, Patna. 

12. Mr. Saiyid Ahu Nasr Muhammad Umar, B. A,, Formerly 
Government Scholar, Patna. 

13. Bahu Pares Nath Ghosh, B.A., B.T., Deputy Inspector 
of Schools, Chaihassa. 

14. Bahu Mansaram Hazra, B.A., B.T., Suh-Inspector of 
Schools, Chaihassa. 

15. Bahu Jagadish Chandra Sen Gupta, Head Master, 
Chaihassa Zilla School, 

16. Bahu Kalika Prasad, B.A,, JB.T., Officiating Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, Hazaribagh, 
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17, Maulavi Alidad Khan, L.T., Head Master of the Jagan- 
nathpur Middle English School, Jagannathpur, District 
Singhhhtini, 

(5) Resolved that the proposal to appoint Pandit Biswanath 
Rath Kahjatirtha to search for, and make a Catalogue of Sans- 
krit manuscripts be accepted, and that Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Hara Prasad Shastri he approached to Idndly assist the Pandit 
with his advice and to examine the first few sections of the 
catalogue with a view to seeing that the work is being done on 
suitable lines. 

Resolved that the Director of Public Instruction be addressed 
with a request that the services of the Paudit he placed at 
the disposal of the Society by the Education Department 
for a xoeriod of six months in the first instance, on the same 
terms as in the cases of Khan Sahib Abdul Muqtadir and Dr. 
Aziz-ud-din, who were deputed to the Oriental Public Library, 
Bankipur. 

Resolved that the charges on account of travelling allow- 
ance and stationery, etc., be met from the donation made by 
Raja Kamaleshwari Prasad Singh of Monghyr. 

Resolved that Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri he 
asked to recommend a suitable Pandit for searching for, and 
cataloguing, Sanskrit manuscripts in Bihar. 

(6) Considered the Hon’ble the President’s note, dated the 
Slst November 1916, on the subject of utilizing a couple of 
rooms in the building erected for the use of the members of the 
Bar in the compound of the Patna High Court for use as 
a library for the Society and for the storage of records. 

Resolved that the recommendation be accepted. 

Resolved that it Avill be necessary to appoint a clerk on a 
pay not exceeding Rs. S5 and a darwan on a pay not exceeding 
Rs. 8, the details to be worked out in communication with 
Mr. S. Sinha, Honorary Treasurer, 
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I. — Inteodtjctioit. 

Considerable confusion exists regarding tlie raw materials 
used in textile industry in ancient India. Tliere axe two difficul- 
ties in the way of correct identification. One is that tfie names 
of the materials and of the stu:S made of them occur without specific 
description^ and the other is that many of the : names have 
changed their old meaning and some have been applied to denote 
entirely different things. For instance, in his BioUonary of the 
Commercial Troducts of India, Biv George Watt writes Under 
Linen : — While the classic records of India certainly do make 
mention of Atasl, Tima, etc , etc., no account, either 

of the oil-seed or of the fibre, is such as to remove . all possible 
donbt that linseed and flax were undoubtedly indicated, but it 
can be said that greater certainty prevails regarding the oil than 
the fibre. * * * Whether Kshumd originally denoted linen 
or silk, or rhea, or Calotropis, or some such fibre, but not 
necessarily linen, seems a doubtful question. Most commen- 
tators have, however, accepted the . name EsJmmd as linen, and 
often with an atmosphere of such assurance as to convey the 
impression that there was no doubt, and could be no doubt, 
as to its determination. But if that view be correct, it is, to 
say the least of it, curious that to-day the only use of the 
plant, known to the people of India, is as a source of lin- 
seed and linseed oil, not of fihm [Kshumd] or garments of the 
same. In fact, it is the all but universal belief that the linseed 
plant will not yield fibre of sufficient merit to repay the expense 
of its separation and purification. Are we to suppose, then, that 
since classic times a complete revolution has in India taken 
place, and that cultivation as a source of oil-seed is compara- 
tively modem — -a consequence possibly of the Muhammadan 
conquest of India, if not of European commerce? Or, is the 
other explanation more acceptable, namely, that the passages 
above indicated [Manu and Kalidasa] refer to an entirely diferent 
plant (possibly cotton) or denote experience obtained and opinions 
held prior to the invasion of India, and, therefore, prior to any 
knowledge of the plant as a source of oil ? 
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Similar uncertainty exists witli regard to some other raw 
materialsj as, for instance, San hemp and Cannabis hemp, true 
silk and wild silk. My purpose is to clear the atmosphere of 
uncertainty and to trace the origin of the confusion which sur- 
rounded the names in course of time. 

My attention was drawn to the question by a remarkable 
paper read by Maliaraahopadbaya Hara-Prasad Sastri, 11.A., c.i.E., 
at the Burdwan Literary Conference of Bengal held last year. 
He remarked that fabrics of vegetable fibre used to be manu- 
factured in ancient times, and that the best dukula famous 
in Indian classics, used to be made only in Bengal. He based 
his assertions on the Artha^mdra of Kautilya, but did not 
attempt to determine the plant, nor to remove the erroneous 
impression of modern writers regarding kshuma. He also said 
that the manufacture of silk originated in Bengal independently 
of China, which is believed to have been the earKest home of silk 
industry in the world. I do not agree with the learned Sastri in 
his opinion regarding the raw materials j though there is no 
question as to Bengalis claim to the manufacture of linen and 
a fine white silk some three centuries before the Christian era. 

II. — Sanskrit and Pali soitrces of information. 

A writer who bases his assertions on Sanskrit literature has 
often to perform the double function of finding out the 
references, and of assigning some approximate date to the 
authors without which a chronological statement cannot be 
made, and possible confusion avoided. I shall therefore briefly 
indicate some of the important sources of my information 
and their approximate dates. As evidence regarding the textile 
materials has to be largely drawn from the Artha-id»tra, it is 
well to say a few words regarding this remarkable work. It is 
a book on polity written by Kautilya, otherwise known as 
Chanakya. He was the celebrated minister of Chandra-gnpta, 
and was named Kautilya because of his Machiavellian policy 
of state-craft as was evidenced by his subverting thelSTanda 
dynasty and placing Chandra-gupta on the throne of Magadh^ 
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in tlie fourth century B. C. I believe tliat the work was a 
manual based on a much larger work written by Chanakya. 
The larger and original work is possibly lost. But this 
does not make the manual later. In the published 
ArMa-Bastra itself there is evidence of its antiq^uity. There 
is a chapter on “Themeasrtres of time and space in which 
the calendar in use at the time is given. We find therein 
the ancient calendar of the Yerla’ngo-Jyotizha^ counting 366 
days in the year, the five-year cycle of the sun and moon, 
etc. There is no division of time into the week and no 
mention of the -Sis j system. In another chapter we have the 
division of a half lunar month into pent-nights, a method which 
ceased to be current on the ’introduction of the week-division.: 
Prom the chapter referred to above, giving the maximum length 
of day and night, it is seenthat the jolace of the composition of the 
work was somewhere about the 25th parallel of latitude, say, 
Northern India. 

The Artla-Sdska is, however, difficult to understand fully, 
The language is archaic, and exceedingly condensed so as to 
become fit for nse as a handy manual. When I began the 
study of textiles I was not aware of an English translation hy 
the editor, Mr. B. Sham §astn, b,a. The translation gives a 
general idea of the topics dealt with, and does not profess to 
examine the details critically. The editor has placed us under 
obligation by publishing the rare work, and will, it is hoped, 
correct the numerous errors in the determination of plants and 
economic products in a. revised edition. 

The other work relating to state-craft is the Sukra-mti, or the 
polity hy 6ukra, often named Sukracharya. This does not enter 
into the details of the industries (iaZa) enumerated, and is 
therefore of not much help in the present paper. There was a 
in olden times. The work we now find is probably 
based on the original and appears to have been recast about the 
tenth or twelfth century A. Appendix.) 

The BrViat’SdniJiiia, hy Vaxaha is an encyclopsadia in 
character, dealing, asit does, with a hundred topics f?om the 
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selection of a tooth-brnsli to that of a bride Varaha compiled 
the work at Ujjayini early in the sixth century A. D. from 
older works. 

The medical work of Susrata has been assigned a date not 
later than the fourth eenturj A. D. But a critical examination of 
the enumeration of the seasons and the cori’esponding months 
will reveal the fact that if the current edition is old enough^ its 
original was much older^ at least as old as the ArtTia-ed&tra. In 
the chapter on the seasonal variations are given two lists of 
seasons and months^ of which the first is older than the Christian 
era;, and the second later. There is no reason in a medical work 
for naming seasons and months which are not true at the time-of 
composition. The first list shows the time of its original form^ 
and the second that of its later revision. Then^again, in the 
Notes on Panini by Kat jayana whicb are dated the third century 
B. C., there occurs a word derived from Susrata. The fact proves 
tliat Susrata had been famous before the time. 

The code of Manu is a valuable authority- Biihler thinks that 
Manii smriii such as we know it existed in the second century 
A. D.j and places the work between that date and the second cen- 
tury B. C. He is of opinion that it is a re-east of an older work 
which belonged to the Suira period of Sanslnut liteiutui’e, which 
extended to three or four centuries B. C. The posterior limit isj 
however^ unknown. To the same period belong the Grih^a S utras. 
Earlier still are the trauta Sutras. All these may he put down 
roughly between the tenth and fifth century B. C. It will be 
found that the I’eferenees to textile materials in the Sutra works are 
such as could not have been made in later times. They had the 
sanctity of age and the hall-mark of hallowed nameSj and it was 
impossible for any later editor to alter the texts. Panini^ the 
grammarian of about the same period, does not help us much in 
the present enquiry. 

The date of the MahdiJiarata and the Mamdyaua has been 
a vexed question with Sanskrit scholars. While the original texts 
of the epics were undoubtedly very old, they underwent altera- 
tion and interpolation which brought the epics down to the fifth or 
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third century B. C. The Indian tradition recognizing the poet of 
, the Mamayana as the first in time overlooks the interpolationSj such 
as the horoscopes of Rama and his brothers^ which do not^ however, 
make the entire epic as modern as they imply. The internal 
astronomical evidence found in the Mahabharata places the work 
before the fifth century B. C. Whatever the interpolations may 
have been, we have no reason to suppose that the mention of the 
textile fabrics was any way changed. The Bamayam seems to 
have been composed in the Punjab, while the Maliabhafata some- 
where to the east of the province. I have not been able to 
examine the voluminous MahahJiarata for my present purpose, 
and the few references quoted in my paper are to he treated more 
as confirmatory than independent evidence. 

Equally voluminous are the Purmas, the dates of which are 
still more difficult to determine than those of the epics. Of the 
Par anas Agni Par an (fifth— ninth cehtnryA. D.) confirms 

Manu in the matter of washing clothes. The Markandeya . Pnran 
furnishes among others a remarkable statement regarding an incom- 
bustible cloth apparently much prized in ancient times. It was a 
wearing apparel which could be pninfied by fire. I have not found 
any reference to this kind of fabric in any other work. In the 
MahabMraU there is mention of dresses which were 
meaning clean and bright, and also of Mnoham, meaning 
embroidered with gold. I give the explanation .of ay 
vasaoithe Chan4l Mdhatmya the Markanieya Pttrdn fox 
what it is worth. I shall, .however, draw the reader’s attention 
to the remarkable conception of ^Q piahatmya]^ describing how 
the valiant Asnras were killed in snecessive battles by a lady with 
her Women soldiers fighting on behalf of the Suras. I take the 
Asnras, as many do, to have been Assyrians, among whom there 
were Kalaka and Kalakeya troops (Chap. SO) . The latter are 
taken to have been the Chaldeans with whom the I ndo- Aryans 
were acquainted. It is well known that the ancient Egyptian 
priests used- to value inoombustihle fabrics made of asbestos. 
There is, therefore, no inherent improbability in the explanation. 
Along with the Chaldean soldiers of Kumbha, the Asura king, there 
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were ofebers recruited from various non- Ary an tribes, such, as 
Kambu, Kotivlrya, Dhumra, and Mura. They probably inhabit- 
ed the wild tracts beyond the India of foi'mer times. If we 
treat the account as a piece of chronicle, and I do not know why 
we should not, we can nnderstand how the Asura king got the 
incombustible dress. It is difficult to assign a date to the Pitran, 
But I think it will not be wrong to consider the work, as we 
know it now, to have been composed some two or three centuries 
after the Christian era. Since it mentions the Raki^ (Chap. 58), 
it could not have been much earlier than the beginning of the 
Christian era. By the time it was composed the great festival 
of Durga Puja had been introduced. 

Dictionaries are the most important works of reference in 
every language. Many of the Sanskrit dictionaries are Thesauri 
of Sanskrit words. Names of things related to one another in 
meaning are placed together permitting a check of wrong inter- 
pretation which might arise were the words arranged in a mere 
alphabetical order. Of these the best known is the Amara-koilia, 
or the vocahnlary by Amara, It has been assigned to the fourth 
century A. D, But an examination of the astronomical terms 
given in this will show that its original was older, probably as old 
as the beginning of the Christian era. ^ The earliest commentary 
so far published is one by KsMrasvami who, according to the 
editor, Mr. K. J. Oka of Bombay, was a native of Central India, 
and belonged to the eleventh century A. D. This commentary is 
of special value to us, inasmuch as it quotes the by 

Kautilya, and thus settles many a point misunderstood by later 
commentators. The commentary by Sarvananda, who was a 
Bengali and flour^hed in the twelfth century, is equally valuable, 
since he consulted ten earlier commentaries when he -wrote his own. 
The other dictionaries referred to are later than the tenth century 
A. D. Of these that by Medini is comparatively modern. He 

^ Sarvanaada in hia commentary quotes Byiddha Amara-hoaha, proving the 
oxtsfcenc© of an earlier aditioa in the twelfth cantary A. D. 
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was probably a native of Bengal or Orissa, and flourisbed about 
the fourteentb century. 

I am indebted to the Pali scbolar, Pandit Bidbu-^efcliar 
Sastri, for references found in tbe Fina^a-pita&a. There are 
reasons for placing tbis^valuable Pali text in the fourth century 
B. C. The same scholar" furnished me with the information con- 
tained in the commentary by Buddha-ghosha. 

The Yedie Index of Names by Professors Macdonell and Keith 
has also been laid under contribution. It covers an extensive field 
of Vedie literature dating from at least ^,000 to 1,000 B. C, 
Sayana, the celebrated commentator of the Yedas, was, however, 
comparatively modern. He lived in Southern India in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century A. D, 

It would have been well if we could determine not only the 
dates of the authorities, hut also their homes.. For, it will be 
found that the confusion as to the identification of the textile 
materials arose from the fact that they were not obtainable in all 
parts of India. The authorities were thus led to interpret names 
by things with which they happened to he familiar. It is a com- 
mon error everywhere, and many a Sanshxit name has been 
twisted by Europeans to denote difiereut products. A fabric 
goes by its name, and there are few purchasers who have the 
patience or the knowledge requisite for its determination. A few 
additional references are given in the Appendix. 

III. — Classiticatioh of textile pabmcs in Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit dictionaries classify all textile fabrics into four 
classes, according to origin ; namely, {}.) ialha, made of vege- 
table fibres derived from the bark j (2) made of 

hairs derived from the fruit; (3) made of fibres 

derived from Jcom, the coccoon ; and (4) made of hairs 

derived from vanhiy ^ kind of deer. The latter class is also 
known as lomaja, made of animal hairs. The four sources are 
the hark and fruit of plants> silkworm and hair of animals. 
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The Balha^ Fhdla, Kmie^a, and Bmha'oa are generic terms^ 
of whict the first two are vegetable^ and the last two animal in 
origin. There are various words to denote various kinds of 
cloth; fine and coarse; from the coverings of heds and musical 
instruments and the coarse fahrieS; suited foi’ canopy and screens 
to fine garments, such as duhula and tasar. 

I shall divide the subject into six sections, viz. — (i) bark fibres, 
(ii) seed fi.bres, (iii) wool and hair, (iv) silk, (v) mineral fibre, 
and (vi) textile industry, including weaving, washing, dyeing 
and perfuming of cloth. It will be often difficult to keep the 
sections separate, references to many of, and, sometimes to all, the 
textiles being found together. For instance, Susruta mentions the 
following cloths for use as bandages (Chap. 18), viz., hshatima 
(linen), (cotton), artZ-a (woollen), duMila (fine linen), 

haViUya [tamr or wild silk), patrorna, (fine white silk), 
cinna-patta, (Chinese silk), leather, and the inner hark of 
trees. Similarly, in the Vinaya pitaka (Mahavagga 8. 3. 1) of 
about the fourth century B. C., a list of the fabrics known at the 
time is given in Pali. These are khoma {hshaiinm — ^linen), 
kafpduka {kdrpcaikd — ^cotton), ho&eyya, {kaumeya — wild silk), 
kambala {kdmlala — rdnkava, woollen), Sam (sam — of San 
hemp), and lihanpa (hkdnga — of Cannabis hemp). The 
Markan^eya Puran (Chap. 15) mentions the following : — 
Pairona, kausheyn ^ miiu&a silk), dukTila, ajavika (of hair 

and wool), kshauma, kdrpddka, and bdlka (of minor bast 
fibres). I shall take these statements as the basis for the 
following discussion'’:— 

(t)— «B aek fibres. 

(o) Atasl (liinum usitatissimum) , ksJiumd and ksltauma. 

Of the bark fibres fit for weaving into cloths kskaama was 
by far the most important in ancient times. The Amara-kosha 
cites kshauma as an example of bark-made fabrics. The word 
is derived from hsliimd, which is one of the three names for flax. 
The vernacular names current now many parts of India are 
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and its comtptions, sucli as in Hindi. 'QvA, kshma 
appears to have been as current in ancient times, especially in its 
adjeotive form, hsJimma, The etymological meaning of 
hsKimw is that wliieli makes a sound when ripe, probably in 
contradistinction to the cotton plant. The ripd and dry 
capsule of the flax plant makes a sound when shaken. RshumS, 
is the same as umd in meaning and derivation. The root 
meaning of atan is that which is not easily worn out, and 
evidently refers to the durability of linen. Linseed is nowadays 
called masind, a corruption of the Sanskrit word mam'ria, 
smooth, because linseed is smooth. One of the peculiarities of 
Sanskrit names is that every one denotes some well-known 
property or mark of distinction. 

That the word h&Mma denoted flax is also evident from 
■ the present use. Sir G-eorge Watt has enumerated^ the= various 
vernacular names for linseed, one of which is Jtshumd. 
Another name is kattan, an Arabic corruption of the Sanskrit" 
karta%a. The English word, cotton, is derived from the same 
Arabic Icattmi, The Sanskrit word hartana means spinning, 
and also that which is spun. The name Jtattm could not 
have been applied to flax, unless its -fibre was spun into yarn. 

In the Artha-sastra there are many references to 
and other textiles of vegetable origin. In the Chapter on the 
Superintendent of Eorest Economic Products [ku^^dcVinya- 
hsha), the forest plants are classified according to their econo^ 
mic uses; viz,— (1) timber trees, e,g.j teak; (S) bamboos; 
(3) twiners for basket work, e,g., rattan cane ; (-t) trees yielding 
useful; leaves, e.g,, Palmyra palm ; (5) plants yielding dyes, e,g., 
kmu'mhha, paldBa^ axxdi ho'Rhuma (6) medicinal plants; (7) 
plants from which ropes can he made, e.g., grass 

and lalbaja ; \^) fibre-yielding plants; In the last 

category are mentioned the following as examples i-—mdlaid, 
mur’od, aria, iana, gmedhuid, aiasl^ etc. There is, therefore, 
no room f jr doubt that atasl was a recognized fibre plant in 
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India about tlie fourth century B. C. Further, and mm 
(Crolalaria jiiucea) were not the same plant ?• 

That;afa«?Vas also a field-crop about the fourth century B.C,, 
is evident from the Chapter on Eoyal Farms {Bitadhyak&hd!). 
The Superintendent is instructed to collect in time the seeds of 
cereals, green vegetables, and of k&Jiatima and cotton plant. 
He is directed to sow seeds of paddy, sesame, etc., before the 
I’ains ; mnga (Phaseolus) and legumes in the rains ; and kmninbha 
(Carthamus), mdsma (Lens) , kulaiiha (Dolichos), barley, wheat, 
pea, <2 if asij and rape after the rains, or in their proper seasons. 
The crops are further divided into three classes according to the 
amount of labour and water rec[iiired to raise them. Thus, we 
are told that the summer crops require the largest amount of 
water, the autumn less, and the winter crops the least. ACasz 
was and is regarded as a winter crop, now known as a Babi crop, 
while mm is not. 

In his Brihat-samhita, Yaraha (sixth century A, D.) tells us 
to make a forecast of the atasl crop by observing the amount of 

* Ifc may be hitoresting to note the fibi'e.yielding plants. The list in the text 
is not exhaustive. Malafi is the Saiislcrit name for Jasminuni grandiflormn. It 
is comtnoply called Ja]?« (Sansk.) and CAaweZi (Hindi). In Bengali and Oriya, 
malaii denotes a different plant (Echites caryophyllata, Roxh.), and I was at 
first surprised to find this mentioned. For it does not yield any fibre. At preseafc 
J asnaimim gp^kndiflorum is valued for its fi’sgrant flower from which the celebrated 
Chameli aiar or oil is extracted. I extracted its fibre and found that it resembled 
jute fibre. I was equally perplexed to find dwrva in the list in the place of 
murvet I have adopted. Cynodon dactylon is universally ir.own as dwrva. 
Its fibre cannot be easili extracted, and the plant should rather Lave bean mention- 
ed among twiners than among fibrous plants. Its cellulose may be well used for 
paper -makiug, but is unsuitable for textiles. I susiieeted a misprint for murm 
(Sansevicria roxbnrgbiaua), the Bow-string Hemp, and my surmise is now proved 
to be correct by the English translation of the Artla-sfistra, recording in the 
foot-note that the commentary reads murm aud unt durm. The next name is 
gaeedhuka. It denotes Coix, and is corrupted into Qargar or Gargari 
in Bengali and Oriya. Its fibre is strong, and consists mainly of cellulosa with 
slight lignin. But the plant being a monocotyledon , simple retting will not 
separate the fibre. Arka = Calotropis gigantea, Sana »= Crotalaria juncea, 
and aiasi are well known. It is, however, worth noting that gavedhuka, 
sam, and afasi used to be eolleetsd in tbsir wild forms, evidently from the 
outskirts of forests. 
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flowering of llie veta&a plant (Calamus) . This shows that atasl 
used to be cultivated on a large scilcj and the produce was a 
commercial commodity. The Markandeya Puran (Chap. 15) 
also mentions atasl as one of the field-crops, such as wheat and 
pulses, barley and rape. 

Both linseed and flax fibre were used. Linseed oil has been in 
use since remote ages. For instance, in the Artha-sastra the 
Superintendent of the Royal Store-room is informed that atasl 
(linseed) yields oil -l-th part of its weight In the list of oil- 
yielding seeds Susrata (Chap. 46) mentions kshauma and 
iana separately, implying that these were not the same. He 
enumerates the oils, heading the list with the oil of sesamum. 
and castor seed. Then he gives a list of other oil seeds, such 
as nimba (Melia), ata&l (linseed), Jcusimbka (safl9,ower), 
mulaha (radish) , etc. and describes their general properties on 
the human system. Of these inthe text) the author 

specifies special properties of kshauma, rapes eed, and others. Here 
kshauma camiot denote iana for the simple reason that and 
iaiia are separately mentioned in the general list. In the next 
chapter we find mention of certain effects produced when alasl seeds 
is eaten. In another (Chap. 36) linseed is mentioned for use in 
poultices. Along with it are mentioned the fruits of srfnci and 
other plants showing that atasl and iana, were regarded as dif- 
ferent. These passages clearly prove that the impression of 
the Kabirajas of Bengal who take atdsl as scfnd, and hsJiavima 

® The information regarding the sources of oil is interesting. These are 
classified into (1) gheOj (2) oils, (3) fat from flesh, and (4) suet from bones. Of the 
vegetable oils, 

Atdsi (linseed) yields . . . ith part of oil . 

rWimla (Melia azadirachta), 

! Kusamra ( Scbleioheria trijuga), 

I KapittTia. (Feronia elepbantnm), 

(_ebc. , . . . . . . j-th part. 

cm a (Sesamum), 

I XusumS Aa (Cartbamua), 
j Mad.Tin'ka (Bassia), 

(Balanites) . . , Jth part. 

The same classifiuation is found in Sanskrit medical works, though a very 
large number of oil-seeds is mentioned. 
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as silk is altogether erroneous. K&haumri is a vegetable product, 
but it is not 

Linseed is used as a weight in weighing gems# Sukraeharja 
prescribes 30 seeds as eq_iial to one Btlti except in the case of 
]>earls (30 seeds weighing from 1*43 to 1*43 grains). The 
kshuma, of Sukraeharya is now known by the name, Fiiva. 
Varaha uses linseed as an ingredient of a strong and durable 
cement {vajra-lepa) for plastering walls, 

But the most important use to which the plant was put in 
ancient times was in the fibre for weaving into I'diiiimrl 
cloth. Kdmma was the name for linen, dukula for the 
finest, and atta for the coarsest. Once it is admitted that flax 
fibre and linen were known in ancient India, numerous refer- 
ences will be found in old Sanskrit works. Thus we read in the 
code of Manu (Chap. 3) that the lower garment of the Brahman 
student should be made of Bana, that of the Lshatriya of 
linen {kiliauma)^ and that of the Ya%aoE sheep’s wool. The 
commentator, Kulluka (fifteenth century A.D.) explains Icdauma 
as a cloth made of the aid si fibre. So is also the injunction given 
in the Paraskara and Gohhila Grihya Sutras. There 
cannot be any doubt as to these injunctions having been 
literally followed. In Orissa even now a Brahman boy at 
the time of initiation has to put on a cloth wmven of satin fibre 
{cManapata-haria). It is a short coarse piece woven and sold 
by fishermen for the purpose. Indeed^ the fishermen caste in 
Orissa was the sole cultivator of sam. The custom is undoubt- 
edly a relic of the ancient times. As the Kshatriya caste is 
merged into the §udra in Bengal and Orissa, we have no means 
of observing the initiation ceremony in which a kshawna or its 
substitute would have been necessary. 

We have already seen that Susruta mentions Htshmma as 
one of the stufe which may be used for bandages. Unless it 
was a common article he would not have named it. In Pali, 
kshanma was corrupted into hhomd, because, I fancy, 
the word and the article denoted by it were very current at the 
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time. From the list quoted on page 9 we see that Momd was 
neither sctm, nor hhanga (Cannabis)^ nor kameya. (wild silk). 

In the Ramayana (Bala^ 77) the queens of Dasaratha were 
clothed in kskauma when they welcomed Sitaj the newly- 
married bride of Eama, to their home^ On the occasion of the 
marriages the father of Sita gave^ among other presents/ 
hambalS (woollen) and hJiauma,, and also a large number 
of ordinary cloths. Kshauma was either regarded specially 
fit to be worn on festive occasions or so finely woven that it was a 
fit raiment for queens. Bharata put on a pair of kshauma (the 
lower and the upper garments) of which the upper was yellowj 
when he went out to meet his brother Rama in the forest (Ajodhyaj 
99). Ravanaj the King of Ceylon, used to sleep with yellowish 
kslianma on (Sundara, 10). At his death he was clothed 
with hshauma, placed on a golden palankin, and carried to 
the cremation ground. (Lanka, 113.) That kshamia, espe- 
cially the best kind, was valued in ancient days, is also evident 
from the MaJhahharata (Sabha, 2.7), in which we are told that 
Arjuna brought away valuable ksjiauma cloth from his con- 
quest of Uttara Kuru beyond the Himalayas on the west. 
Kalidasa (fifth century A. D.) speaks of yellowish ksliaumck, 
evidently as a costly apparel for ladies (^akuntala 4. 4). It was 
woven so fine that an ornament worn round the person could be 
seen through the garment (Raghu, 10.4). 

But dukula was the usual name for the finest kskautna, 
The Amara-kosha tells us kshauma is daknl a, Kshira- 
svami, the old commentator, explains that dv>h%la is woven 
Qi atdn thread^. As dv/Ttula was a variety of h&kaiwd 

^ Sarvanaada (twelfth century) repeats the origin and, gives the word waZfa 
as the vernacular name for the stuff. Prom malla we have now what is 
called mul-mul or r-muslin. Various commentators derive the word diikula 
variously. Eshirasvami says that it is so called because it is extrOLatei (from 
lcshw7ia). Sarvananda maintains that because it makes a sound when worn, 
others suppose that because it does not readily fit the body, it being stiff. 

Bharata (eighteenth century) explains Aiikulo, by saying that it is so called as 
it keeps the body warm. He has given the modern name TmlxM iov 
dwlcula. The mendicants of the Horth-West Provinces call their mantles 
Icilaki, But these are made not of flax, but probably of Cannabis fibre. I8e^ 
page 22.) 
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it does not find a place in tlie Pali list, nor in tfie Ramayana and 
tlie Maliabharata. Probably it was mainly used as a manile 
(^mi’dm^ff.-Artlia. S, 40). A^araba (Cbap. 73) makes Royal 
umbrellas of white fresh duhtila. 

In the Artha-sastra both tbe words ksJtauma and clukula 
occur together. Thus in tbe Chapter on Custom Duties we 
are told that the duty to be levied on the yarn for 
Jishanmay iuJcula and silk, etc., and on furs and on carpets 
{astaram) and wrappers {pravaram) of kshauma and dvhula, 
and on silks, etc., should be one-tenth or one-fifteenth 
of the price. The first list seems to refer to yarn, and the 
second to the finished product. In the first case the duty 
shall he one-tenth, and in the second one-fifteenth of the 
price. In the Chapter on Royal Treasury where precious 
articles, like gems, can find a place, the author mentions the seats 
of manufacture of the best kinds of duk^hl and Tcshmma. We 
read that ‘’‘the duhula of A^anga is white and lustrous; that of 
Pundra black or blue and as lustrous as a gem ; and that of 
Suvarna-kudya like the colour of the sun and as Instrous as a 
gem. Dukala is woven wet, It is square or of other shapes. 
Some are woven of one thread, some of lialf a thread; others of 
two, three, or four threads. Such is also the hhamid manu- 
factured in the districts of Kasi and Pundra Now, the coun- 
try named Vanga is now known as . Eastern Bengal, Pundra 
Northern Bengal, and Suvarna-kudya the district of Kamrup 
in Assam®. Hence we learn that Bengal and Assam were 
in the fourth century B, C, celebrated for d'ukula fit to he kept in 
the Boyah wardrobe. This explains, I think, the absence of the 
word in the works composed far away from Bengal. The best kinds 
of kshauma were obtainable in Benares and Northern Bengal. 
Both the dukuld and kiMumcl used to be dyed black or 
blue, red or orange. The natural colour of flax fibre is yellowish 

^ From the same chapter we leara that Suvarna-kudya was also famous 
for its Affiim wood (Aquilaria). The Bhutan Himalaya, Assam and Khasia 
hills are even now the connfcry of Aguru. Suvama-Tindya was therefore 
no other than Kamrup and its neighbourhood. This was also the opinion held 
y the Cl n a e.itifcor of the Artha-sastra. Sea English translation. 
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or steel-grey. Defeotive or excessive retting produces a dirty grey 
shade. The fibre mainly consists of cellulosej like cotton^ but is 
stronger than the latter. Fine flax exhibits a silky sheen. It 
is soft and perfectly clean. It occupies the premier position in the 
group of stem or bark fibres and is in Europe the most important 
vegetable spinning maternal known. Ireland and Belgium produce 
the best flax. From the properties of flax fibre it is clear that 
the best qualities of h&lidtmO, and duMM were no other than linen. 
In Bhatti (seventh century A. D., Ill; 34), we read of banners 
made of and silk; hence it is clear that diiJculd was 

woven as fine as silk. 

There were, however; inferior grades of hkAuma used as 
sheets {dsiaram. Artha-S. 40). These were cheap. In the 
Mahabharata (Udyoga; 154), we find that ksMuma cloth was 
soaked in oil fox use in the war, Such a cloth after ignition used 
to be thrown into enemy ranks. Bhatti speaks also of rags of 
duMlcl and other fibre-made fabrics {ddlka), which were 
soaked in oil, tied to the tail of Hanuman, and ignited. ® 

The coarsest and thickest Mhanma was called a^a. In the 
dictionaries attcb denotes Ttshauma. The root meaning of atta 
is ' high ^ ; whence it meant an upper storey, a tower. A variant 
of the word is attdlAka or aUwlihd. which denotes a high 
building. It is therefore difficult to understand how atta came 
to mean hskauma, or hshauma meant atta!’ The only possible 

® The poet o£ the Ramayaaa, however, tells us that cotton cloth was used 
for the purpose. This is the only mention of cotton cloth in the epic I 
have found. 

'^Perhaps came from the Vedic word atlca which is regarded as a garment* 

Kalirasvami quotes the A. S. and explains the word oWa as a room or shed 
erected on a wall in a battle-field. In the A. S. itself we meet with the word 
attalaTca, and read that during encampment previous to a battle the residence 
of the ting should be; provided with an aUalaJca, guarded by means of ditch, 
mound, and ramparts. In the Chapter on Fortification we read that the a##aia/fca 
should he erected in front of the royal palace on four X)illars provided with a atair- 
case. ssems to have denoted a tower, a watch-tower. Of. the word pUra-atia, 

In fact, we are Informed by the Panakrit commentator of the A. S. that attalaTca, 
is a tower on the top of a fort and provided with a leather cover. From this 
place archers throw arrows. Kshirasvami tells us that aita is also called TcsThomaf 
because soldiers make noise in it, and connects the word with the root of IcsTiama, 
In one place in the A. S. {Akara-liarmanta) . lesiatma appears to denote eithep a 
variety of ofaw or aaracf. 
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explanation seems to be that originally atta. or tower used to 
have a canopy of coarse hsliauuor or canvas. In course of time 
tbe original significance of the word was lost, and k&hauma, 
came to denote an atta or tower. There were no firearms ; a 
tliick canvas roof sufficiently tougb. to prevent penetration of 
descending arrows was tbe only necessary condition. In tbe 
Mababharata we find that war-ehariots used to have a covering 
of tiger-skins. There were also chariots {Karm-ratha) covered 
with cloth (Amara-kosba) . 

Prof. Macdonell informs us that jkahattma ‘ a linen gar- 
ment ’ is mentioned in the Maitrayani sambita (iii, 6, 7, etc.) of 
the Vedas and in the Sutras. We therefore see that linen was 
known to the ancient Aryans since the Vedic times. 

In course of time, somehow or other, people began to appily the 
word to denote other fibre-made cloth, and latterly even silk. 
Probably cotton cultivation extended and supplied fine cloth 
more easily than liuen ; aana furnished a coarse canvas, and 
llianga (Cannabis)) supplemented it in Noithem India. It 
appears that between the twelfth and sixteenth century A. D. real 
kshtema and hhauma began to be forgotten. 

In the dictionaries of the tenth — twelfth century A. D., such 
as Halayudha, Visva-kosha, and Hemchandra, kskauma is ala si 
cloth, dukula, and atta, as in the Amara-koslia. But in Medlni 
(fourteenth century) kshuma is atasi, and another plant named 
%llihd. NUikd is also called mlinl, the indigo plant, and is also 
the name of Yitex negundo. The reason of extending the mean- 
ing is perhaps the blue colour of tbe flower of these plants. Kshau ma 
also lost its original connotation and included (1) atla, (B) 
iakula, (3) cloths made of atasl, (4) made of sana, and (5) made 
of any fibre. 

The real article having become scarce, it was easy for later 
writers to indulge in fancy. They remembered that Jeshmma and 
diiJcula were worthy to have been the robes of kings and queens, 
and argued that silk, which was undoubtedly fine and expensive, 
must have been tbe material. Tbe root-meaning of the word 
JcsJiumd perhaps helped in the confusion. Ksliumd mikes 
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a sound ; and so does also silk gannent when worn. Thus, 
Mallinatha (fourteenth century A. .D.), the celebrated commentator 
of Kalidasa, fell into the error’, ignoring the meaning given in the 
Amara-kosha. The most surprising fact is that even some of the 
later commentators of the Amara-kosha, in spite of the distinct 
mention of vegetable origin, took hhawma as a fine silken cloth ! 
Medini took 3uMla to be not only but also any fine 

soft garment. 

But the manufacture of linen could not have come to an end 
all on a sudden. In the sixteenth century A. D, coarse fabrics of 
flax fibre were known in Bengal. These were known as MunB, 
a corruption of Icshauma. The Bengali poet, Kabikankan of 
Western Bengal, mentions as a coarse cloth. A wealthy 

lady was compelled to put on M m as a punishment in lieu of her 
silkfl(»f«. Banii-das, another Bengali poet of the same period, 
but flourishing in Eastern Bengal, mentions along with 

other thick and coarse fabrics, such as clia{ which is woven of 
Sana fibre. The separate mention of chat in the same line 
with Mum leaves no room for doubt that the latter was not made 
of Sam. Gradually with dwindling cultivation of flax for fibre 
many forgot the true atasl, which now acquired the name masiua 
(linseed), while a wild plant (Crotalaria sericea, Eetz,) allied to 
sokm and having yellow flower began to be called atasl. The 
colour of the Goddess Durga was golden yellow, and by mistake 
was compared with that of 'the flower of atasi in a Sanskrit £oka! 

Linen used to be manufactured in Bengal as late as the 
eighteenth century. Sir George Watt quotes, under silk, Man- 
delslo 1638) who discussed the "cotton and linen cloths/^ 

and " silk stuffs either conveyed to Surat or worked, up there. 
There is no reason to take the linen in any sense other than 
its own. Indeed, there was a caste of linen-weavers in : Bengal, 
where, as in other parts of India, oeeupation has given names to 
castes. The Bengali poet, Bharat-chaudra (eighteenth oentnry), 
speaks of Kkuna To/iitis ^ or ' weavers of Muna ^ , who were unable 

® I enquired ia certain parts of tile districts of Ilughli and Fuddea whsthor tlie 
caste of Kliufia Tantis of old exist or nob, but could get no definite inforreation. 
Probably witli the estinction of the indnatry the caste is also extinct. 
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to weave finer stuffy sncli as tasar. Tlie hhvSia industry appears 
to have been extensive bnt confined to a class of people, while 
mm industry ’was not. It appears that within the last two 
centuries the Bengal industry of linen has become extinct. 
Probably jute has been the cause of the ruin in the same way 
as it has been superseding mm within, the last few years. 

(b) Sana (Crotalaria Juneea). 
is as oldas^5/i2i»2a. It occurs in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana. Prof. Macdonell tells us that it is mentioned in the 
Atharvarveda as growing in the forest, and as used as a remedy, 
against Vishhandha He takes ^ajia as a kind of 
^ hemp ^ (Cannahis sativa or Grot alaria juncea) . 

Indeed, there is much oonfusion even now among certain. 
Indian scholars, regarding the determination of the plant, some 
taking it to denote Crotalaria, others Cannabis. The English 
word hemp ^ and Greek and Latin cannabis at least the part 
'camia^ are apparently derived from Sanskrit S^sna. It is 
necessary to determine the plant and to find out how the 
confusion arose. 

We have seen that ata&l and ^am denoted I different plants. 
Snimta does not include mria fahrie in the list of cloths for use 
as bandages, probably because it was as coarse as it is now. But he 
speaks of mm fibre as fit for sewing up wounds. Thus, 
in Chapter E5, we are told that the fibres of asmantaM, 
sana,h&umaf mUrva (Sansevieria), ffudnchi (Tinospora eordifolio) 
and catgut [snayv) and hair are fit for use. Here as well as in 
the rest of Sosruta, there is no mention of bhang ay the proper 
name for Cannabis. The Pali list of fabrics quoted before (page 9) 
remove any possible doubt regarding the difference between 
and hhanga* In fact, we find there three sources of fibrous 
fabrics, viz., or atau, mm, and blianga, which were 

known at the time. Two points are of special interest j one!is that 
hhma was neither iam, nor hhclnga, nor silk ; and the second is, 
that besides at<m and ictiia, Cannabis fibre was at least one other 
textile material in use at the time in certain parts of India, and 
that mm and were regarded as different, Kslursvatni 
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mentions ITiUnga, (Cannatis) , and Sarvananda iana as other 
examples of bark-made textiles. We have referred to Mann and 
others prescribing iam cloth for Brahman students. We have 
seen how this injunction is followed in Orissa where mm cloth 
is worn by them at tiie time of initiation. In the Artha-sastra, 
iana, atcm and others are regarded as wild fibrous plants. 
There was also cultivation^ and Varaha tells us how to forecast 
the outturn of atasl hy vetasa ^Calamus), and mm hy 
ingtiM (Balanites). The Artha-sastra directs the Superinten- 
dent of Arms to collect muTVa (Sansevieria) j arv&ia! (Calotropis)^ 
mm, gavedh^ca (Coix), bamboo^ and catgut for use as 
bow-striugs. It is to be noted that atasl fibre is not one of 
these, although it is one among the wild fibrous plants, probably 
because it is not as strong as the others and rather too soft to he 
serviceable. In the Mahahharata (Adi. 146), sdw® is mentioned 
with and lalvaja grasses for making an inflammable 

house. It was commonly used as a war-material. 

Let us now turn to dictionaries. The A'mara-kosha gives two 
compound words, each containing mm as a part. One is mr^a-iMra, 
literally a thread or string of san®. The commentators explain 
it as a string fit for fishing nets. Now, it is well-known that mm 
or Crotalaria fibre is universally used in India for fisliing nets, and 
no Cannabis fibre is sought. A synonym of ^amsHtra is 
pavitrala, the sacred thread of the Brahmans. We read in 
Manu (Chap. 2) that ^“^the girdle of a Brahmana shall consist of 
a ti-iple cord of mun^a grass (Saccharum munja), smooth and 
soft j that of a Kshatriya of a bow-string made of mwva 
(Sansevieria) and that of a Vasya of mm threads.^-* It will he 
seen that these three were chosen because they represented plants 
iu common use among the three classes. The second word of 
the Amara-kosha is mm-gu&h'plkd, literally having flowers 
like those of ^the iatia. Its synonym is meaning one 

which sounds like a bell, because the pod of Crotalaria juneea and 
its allied species makes a sound when, dry and shaken by the wind. 
Hence sanfl could not have denoted Cannabis whose fruit is 
anything but conspicuous. 
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"We stall, however, presently see that some of the later 
dictionaries and commentators took Ihanga to denote s>ana^ 

(e) Bhang a (Caan.al)is sativa). 

In his Vedic Index of Names, Prof. Maodonell cites 
hJianga from the Big- Veda (9. 11. 13) to denote an intoxicant. 
It is there used as an adjective to the word Boma, the eelehrated 
leverage of the Vedio Aryans. But Sayana whose authority 
cannot be lightly passed over takes the word in a different 
sense. In the Atharva- Veda (11.8.15), however, Sayana 
interprets Ihanga 2 B iana (Crotalaria) . This I am not ready 
to admit. He lived in the latter half of the fomteenth century 
in Southern India. By this time people, specially of Southern- 
India, had begun to confound with Manga, as they did 

mria with kshuma. 

In the Pali list of fabrics quoted before is found perhaps the* 
earliest distinct mention of Cannabis fibre. In the commentary 
to the Vinaya-pitaka by Buddha-ghosha (1. 8. 3), there iS' 
a discussion to the meaning of hhanga. We are told that 
" some say that a single fibre of a plant iahhanga, but it is’ 
not. It signifies a thread spun of five fibres.'’^ From this we’ 
may infer that pretty thick twist was used to weave into cloth. 
It may he also noted that the word bhanga is still in. use in 
Sanskritic vemacnlars to mean ^to twist.’ 

The Artha-sastra does not mention hhanga as a fibre- 
yielding plant ; but its balka category might include it. On 
the other hand, the author speaks of hJianga xa. a list of 
ingredients of a mixture said to cause death by its smoke 
[Faraghata-pragoga) . The Manga is evidently the same- 
as Manga, though the form Wiangn is not found in 
Sanskrit, Probably it denoted the seeds or flower of hJianga, 
Whatever it may have denoted, the deleterious properties were- 
kuown to Chanakya. It is remarkable that hhanga is not 
mentioned in Charaka and Susruta, the two standard medical! 
works of ancient India, 

In the Amara-kosha, Manga is a field-crop. It was not mna ^ 
not only be 9 aiise ia^a is not given as its synonym, but also 
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because tlie word does not occur wliere mm d.oeg. On the other 
hand; hJian0 ocoui-s immediately after atad as if the two are 
related to each other in some respects. If hhanga be accepted 
as Cannabis, we see how the mention of one led to that of the other, 
both being field-crops, both yielding fibres and edible seeds. 
Literally, 5 a is that which can be divided, or which splits 
into fibres, or which can be twisted ; and secondarily, which arrests 
or stispends pain or lassitude. A synonym of Manga is mat ulamy 
‘ which has no equal/j while a similar or the same word denotes 
the narcotic Lathura. Both are unequalled in deleterious pro- 
perties. It is reasonable, therefore, to accept the bhanga of the 
Dictionary as Cannabis. 

The derived vroxdibJianggam occurs in Panini^s G-rammar. 
So does mnam^ derived from mm. In Halayudha^s dictionary 
{tenth century) lhanggam denotes a field of Kshiia- 

fivami takes Manga as mm ^ Hemchandra and Endra make 
iam a name for hTianga. Medini takes Manga as a kind of field- 
crop. Mahesvara, a Marathi commentator of the Amara-kosha, 
explains as Mang (Cannabis) as well as (saiaa)®. The 
Bengali commentator, Bharata, is more definite, and states that 
Manga is so named in Kashmir. ‘ It is well known that 
Cannabis is wild in ICasbmir and is cultivated there both for its 
fibre as well as for its oil-yielding seed, (Watt,) In Bhava 
prakasa, a medical compilation of the sixteenth century, ’Bhangax^ 
no other than Cannabis, and hears the name matnlam of old. 

It will he useless to multiply instances of confusion, apparently 
resulting fi'om ignorance on the part of the writers, as to the plant 
denoted by Manga* It was known, to them that both and 
yielded a fibre ; those who had no opportunity of 
seeing S/idwya took it to denote the more familiar crop sam. 
The fact is that while Sana is a field-crop everywhere in Ind.ia, 
Manga is so only in certain parts, the northern parts of India. 
It is doubtful whether as a narcotic was generally known 

® He patb of Sarvananfla*8 commentary in •wMcli Mawya oconrs is nnfortu 
lately not yet out of tbe press, and I have no means ’of knowing how li®j in 
Bengal, took the word. 
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to the ancients. The only reference to the deleterious luoperties 
of its smoke is found in the Arfcha-sastra, whose author having 
been a native of the Punjab noticed its intoxicating property, and it 
is possible that his group of halho, apart from. oiMl and mna in- 
cluded Cannabis fibre also. The Hindu Grod, ^iva, is said in popidar 
vernacular works to have been addicted to llanga. But I do 
not find any early authority for the belief. Possibly the narcotic 
was introduced by the people inhahiting the country of the drug, 
say, Western Himalaya, where ^iva was said to have his home. 

Sir Greorge Watt tells us that Cannabis is grown in Garwal. 
Prom the fine fibres of both the male and female plants the teoJ^a, 
or sheet worn by the people in Garwal is prepared. Nearly one- 
third of the population of that district are clad in hempen garments. 
In Kashmir, Eumaon and Nepal, Simla and Kangra, hemp plant 
is cultivated for its fibre. The seeds which yield a pale limpid 
oil are occasionally consumed along with other grains. 

The Indian Hemp Drug Commission (1893-94!) were of opinion 
that Cannabis is not indigenous to India, the wild growth in 
Kashmir and its neighbourhood being attributed to accidental 
importation, if not escape from cultivation carried on at one 
time or other in. the country itself. Wherever the home of the 
plant may have been it is now found to grow wild throughout 
the Himalaya from Kashmir in the west to Assam in the east. 
The Amara-kosha, as we have seen, mentions iMngd as a field- 
crop, and the Grammarian Panini (seventh century B. C.), who was 
an inhabitant of the Punjab and visited Pataliputra, had opportuni- 
ties of seeing fields of which were called sdria, and of Cannabis 
called hhdngga. The Chinese names for Cannabis are isu~7na and 
cluma. These have strong resemblance with Sanskrit kslumds 
which may have been* easily corrupted into oTihmai and then into 
ohmnal, Bretschneider states that the character mat which now- 
a-days is a generic term for plants yielding textile fibres, was 
in ancient times applied exclusively to the common hemp plant, 
Cannabis Sativa. It would seem that so very ancient is the 
character ma that it denotes conjointly fibre and oil (or food). 
The double property was certainly known from the most ancient 
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times/^ (Watt,) It is remarkable that tbe same was the case 
with Jc&lnma in ancient India; its fibre as well as its seed being 
fully known, I am therefore tempted to ask whether the 
Chinese clmmui, originally denoted flax or hemp, ^ ° 

{d) Bal&a- (Other bark-fibres.) 

Balka is freq[nently mentioned in the Artha-sastra to 
denote fibres and fibre-made fabrics other than hshima and ' sana. 
ThuS; in the Chapter on the Superintendent of the Spinning 
Department; he is told to employ proper persons to prepare mm 
(woollen); lalka^ harpdsa (cotton); tula {tasar), sana, and 
Icshauma threads and cloth. Kopes nsed to be made from 
threads and from Idlha. It appears that the word IdlJoct 
was a generic term for all fibreSj specially coarse fibres 
which were unnamed and not cultiyated. Duties were levied on 
these as on other goodS; snob as cloth; yam; cotton; skinS; etc,; 
to the extent of one-twentieth to one-twenty-fifth of the price. 
In forts were stored provisions as well as weapons; and also 
which were ropes for horseS; chariotS; etc. Bow-strings 
were made of mmvd, arM, sam, gaveilm, vena (bamboo); and 
sndgu (catgut). We have already found names of some of the 
wild .fibre-yielding plantSj such as mdlati (Jasminnm); arha 
Calotropis); (Sansevieria) and gaved/iukd (Coix), In the 

Mahahharata (Sfitm. 86); there is a list of fibres evidently for 
ropeS; stLch as sana, rattan canO; munja grasS; dallaja grasS; and 
skinsj and catgut. There is no mention in the Artha-sastra; the 
Mahahharata and the Eamayana of CannabiS; rhea; or the 
modern jute. 

The Amara-kosha gives hskaama as an example of fibre- 
made fabrics; implying thereby that there were others. Susruta 
mentions hut qualifies it by saying that it is antar- 

Jfal/cala^ i.&,, made of the inner bark (bast fibre) of plants.' The 
Pali list gives sana and hemp fabrics; and thus probably supplies 

But Hauausek (Wintou's Transl.) gives tlie OMnese name t-chouma, wliicli 
may be compared with Sanakrit XrsAauTOd, to Ramie or rliea fibro (Booclimeria 
niveajL.). Probably fho Cbinees viovd ■andorwent cbangea in meaning like 
tbe Indian TogJiauma,, 
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tlie omission of tlie Amara-tosLa and Snsrnta. Tlie latter 
(Chap. 25) mentions fibres fit for sewing up wounds. These 
are amantaha, sam, ksJi'wma, murva, gn^ticM (Tinospora), catgut 
and hair. Mann (Chap. 2) speaks of girdles made of hisa grass, 
mmanfa^a, and hallaja as substitutes for mmja, muvva, and mnai 
when these latter are not available. 

Let us see what these additional fibrous plants of the 
ancients were. I take asmantaka ^ ^ as one or more of 

n There has been as much confusion regarding this plant as with ’kshtima, 
and atasi. The word asntantaTca does not occur in the Aniara*lro3ha 
Kuliuka, the commentator of .Manu, does not throw any light. Bhara-praiasa 
(sixteenth century) gives two synonyms of the plant, viz., Amla-lomJea and Kovi' 
dara. The first is usually taken to be Oxalis. But asmantolm could not be 
this herb. Some have taken the plant to be Coleus, which is equally wrong. It 
is worth while to record the groun ds on which the determination of the plant 
is based by me. The Eaja-nirghanta (quoted in sahda-kalpa- drums) gives the 
following desoriptiro synonyms of the plant : — Induka, Kurali, Amla^ctfra, 
SldksAna-ivak, Hiln'^atra and Jamala-patrai^n- Of these I do not understand 
the reason of the name, Induka. The other nanaes indicate that Asmmtaka 
has soar, dark green, and bilobed leaves, and soft and smooth hark, pirobably 
referring to its fibres. Kovidai'a in the Amara-kosha is iTaddaZo, and has 
bilobed leaves and pamoled racemose flowers (chamarilict) . Knrali is the 
same as huddaia. These names and Asmaniaka and Komdara signify plants 
splitting rocky soil by their roots. There is thus no doubt of Asmantaka 
being a plant allied to Komdara which is usually called Sakta-lcancbana 
Or Bauhinia vareigata, and also perhaps B. purpurea, the two closely resembl- 
ing each other. Among the BauMnias, B. malabarica is “a bushy tree 
met with in the sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ganges to Assam, and in Bengal, 
Burma, and South India This has acid leaves, which are eaten. Hence it is 
called AwiZi in Hindi, and AmlaloniJea in Sanskrit. Its hark ex-foliafces in thin 
fibrous strips. Kshirasvami, the commentator of the Amara-kosha, quotes a 
large number of names for Kcmdara^ many of which are found among the 
vernacular names quoted by Watt for the useful and common species of Bauhinia, 
such as Kwndali, Korala, Kvndot^ etc- Though the Asmanialca of the 
liaia-nirghanta is undoubtedly B. malabarica, that of Manu and Susruta 
is probably B- raecmosa and B. vahlii, which yield a strong cordage. That from 
the bark of the latter plant is called jaaZo in Hindi, probably on account of 
the plant being a climber (from Sanskrit mlya, a garland), and Udala in 
Panjabi, which is an evident corruption of Sanskrit kuddala. Bauhima vahlii 
is known as siari ox siali in Western Bengal, Orissa and Sambalpur. Haaidas, 
the Bengali poet of the Malabharata, describes how the wild hilly tribes “Kiratas” 
forming the army of Bhagadatta, king of Assam, tied their loin-cloth with Siafi 
(The conquest of ATjuna, Sabha). The name Siali is evidently derived from 
Banakrit srinkhala oa account of the climbing habit of the plant 
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Bauhiuias, specially B. vahlii. Eopes are made from it. The 
strong cordage is a very important article with the hill tribes. 
The fibre is not extracted ; but the bark separated from the 
wood in strips is used. 

Gn^ncU (Tinospora cordifolia) is mentioned only in 
Susruta. Its long filiform aerial roots were probably used as cords 
in surgery. The roots, however, yield a fibre. 

Of the grasses mentioned in the various works as. fit for cordage 
the use of the culm of Coix as bow-string is all but unlmown ut 
present. is well known and extensively used for twisting 

into fine cordage. Kusa (Sacoharum spontaneum) , the sacred grass 
oi the Hindus, can yield only rough ropes, Falldja or Balvaja 
htheBdiai of Jute Bengal (Ischcemum angustifolium), and has 
been extensively used for making ropes since time immemorial.. 
(Page 10.) Itisnow oneof the paper-making materials in mills. 

It will be thus seen that the economically 'useful textile 
materials of to-day are nearly the same as in ancient days, with 
the exception of flax which has ceased to exist. There is no 
mention of Nettle, or Ehea, or the modern Jute, though some of 
these might have been included in the generic term Bdlha. 

To complete the account a few words may be said about Jute, 
In Bengali it is now known as Bat, which is really'mulberry silk. 
This name was given to jute on account of its resemhlanoe with 
silk in coloxu: and lustre. In "Western Bengal where mulberry 
silk and jute are both grown, the former is known as 
the mulberry pdtj and the latter as the vegetable 

In some districts, such as Nuddia, jute is known as hoshtd) 
which is derived from Sanskrit the cocoon, implying 

again its resemblance with silk. 

The word jute is a corruption of the Hindi form 
which is derived from Sanskrit "fibre. S anio, is called fdt 

in Hindi, and GJihana-pata (i,e. Sana paid) in Oiiya, jute being 
Jlota pata. The second word, pata, m Oriya ins^lies merely a 
fihre> from Sanskrit silk. It is curious that Bengal^ which 

BcUhaja oceuis in the Vedas, and is regarded by Prof . Maodonell to be 
Eleusiae indica. But the veruaonlar names of thm plant do not support the 
determinatioa. 
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is tlie centi'e of Jute cultivation, bas not given its own name to 
commerce ; but tbe Hindi-speaking people employed in it bave 
fumisbed the name from tbeir language. 

The very names JP&t and JMit show that Jute -was unknown 
in ancient times. The Bengali and Oriya name Nalita is derived 
from Sanskrit Haliha, or Na^iM, ^¥bicb denotes a species of 
Corcborus used as a bitter herb. It is so-eaHed because the stem of 
Corcborns is hollow as atube. The word HHliiaox occurs 

in Cbaraka and other medical works ; but its modern synonym 
Patfa sa&a does not occur in old Sanskrit. It oeours in the medical 
work of Bbava-prakasa (siateentb century). But there is no mention 
of its fibre. The Bengali poet Krittibas (fifteenth century) speaks 
of boats laden with Pat, but means Hindi Pat which is Sana. In 
fact, the word denotes a bag of sack-cloth to hold rice and 
other grains. These were never made of Jute cloth, but were until 
recently prepared by sewing together narrow smp fabric. Bahrics 
of narrow width are called Patti in Sanskrit, of wHehiPat is a cor- 
rupted form. Similarly, tdt-^a sheet or cushion, and Gii»— 
a bag, were always prepared by weaving saiia strings. Even 
now few would care to use Jute, if sana is available, I therefore 
concur with Sir George Watt in the opinion that ^^the history of 
the modem Jute industry is closely associated with the British 
rule in India/^ (Bee Appendix.) 

CoNOLUSioir. 

It will be seen that though India possesses an extraordinarily 
large number of fibre-yelding plants, important bark-textiles in 
ancient India were prepared only from three plants, viz., flax, 
Sana and cannabis. The last was used in restricted areas, chiefly 
in North-Western India. Flax and sanawere common and 
extensively cultivated. Hill tribes and hermits used entire bark.g 
tying them round the loins by means of cordage.^® 

An interesting relic or revival is fonnd among the sect of KumlJnpaitct of 
Orissa. The sect is cCmparatively modem. Tie followers separate the bark of 
tfce tree Kttmhhi (Careya arborea), and wear it instead of any wc ven cloth. 
It is thick but soft, and can bo prepared sufSciently long and wide to cover the 
loins. The fruit of the tree resembles a Ktmhfui — a waterxiot. Hence the name 
of the tree, and Ktmbhi-miia literally means one whose cloth is Kumlhi 
Cbark). 
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These were never woven^ and must not be confounded with 
textiles. We shall see that sMns of animalsj snoh as goat, deer, 
and even tiger were also used for a similar purpose, though the 
art of weaving was known even to the Vedio Aryans of old. 
But flax fibre came into decay, probably on account of cotton 
becoming more abundant. It is not improbable that the export of 
cotton fabric to Europe, where flax was cultivated and linen pre- 
pared, gave an impetus to increased cultivation of cotton gradually 
superseding the indigenous flax about the fifteenth century. When 
an industry has fallen into decay, it is well nigh impossible for 
it to revive. Latterly, with the advent of the British rule in India, 
Bengal, which was once famous for its linen, took to jute culti- 
vation, and what was left of linen manufacture became extinctv 
The situation has been so strange that the people do not know 
that a useful fibre can he extracted from the plant which 

is extensively cultivated, though only for its seed. {Vide 
Appendix.) 

(ii) Sebd-eibrbs. Cotton. 

Of the second group of vegetable fibres, cotton is the sole 
representative and at present the most important textile fibre of 
India, and also of the whole world. In ancient times it did not 
occupy as prominent a place as it does now. Bomhax wool 
is occasionally worked up in Europe as yarn in conjunction with 
cotton, hut was and is used only for upholstery work in India. 

The Sanskrit name of cotton- wool and fabric is Kdrpasa, 
The earliest mention appears to be in Asvalayana Srauta Sutra in 
connection with the material of the sacred thread of the Brah- 
mans, contrasted with flax and sam. The word Xar^dsae 
gave rise to the Greek and Latin Garfasos, and the word 
Jeavtam to cotton of the present times. Eor cotton was practi- 
cally unknown to the civilized nations of the West more than 
twojhundred years ago. 

The name of the plant The Amara- 

kosha mentions four species or varieties of cultivated cotton plant, 
recognized about the beginning of tbe Christian era. These were 
named T^i}4iMfh Bmv.drdntdf Kirpdslf m^ VO'dam, Besides 
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these there was the wild species named Maradcajl. It 
now impossible to determine the five species j though all belonged 
to the genus of Gossypium, there have been changes in. the culti- 
vated forms so that the number of recognizable varieties has 
become large. The fruit of TundiksT^ had a sharp point at the 
apex. The species which were cultivated in the western part of 
Tndia, near the sea was known as Samuiranta. The fruit of 
Vadara was globose like that of Zizyiphus {Kola fruit). 
Kdtj^asl was the name of the common species, and also denoted 
all others. The name Jcarpasd again was derived from 
Mr0si, denoting cloth. Hence kdrpasa was far exoellenee 
the raw material of textiles in early times, and many references 
to cotton cloth are met with in Varaha (sixth century). 

Probably the sacred thread of the Brahmans was prepared 
from the cotton of the tree-cotton jilant. It is perennial and 
known even, now as Dem-Kdffcisa, i.e., the or cotton 

plant sacred to the gods. It grows wild ; and this fact rendered 
it sacred, cultivated forms of plants being, as a rule, avoided in 
Hindu worship. (Cf. Kmthali plantain, a semi-wild variety, 
being regarded necessary in oblations instead of better varieties.) 

The Artha-sastra tells us how cotton-seeds were stored in 
time for cultivation. There was trade -in cotton-wool and cotton 
fabrics which yielded a revenue to the kings. By the beginning 
of the Christian era the cotton manufacture of India became 
fully known to the Greeks. The Artha-sastra mentions 
the seats of the manufacture of finest cotton cloth. These 
were southern Madhura, Aparanta (Concan), Kalinga (Northern 
Cirears), Benares, Yanga (Eastern Bengal), Yatsa-desa 
(above Allahabad), and the Mahisha country on the banks of 
the Nerbuda below Jabbalpur. Prom this we conclude that cotton 
was cultivated largely in almost all parts of India about the fourth 
century B. C. Madras and thePanjab were the parts which did 
not produce good cotton. The account given in the Artha-sastra 
substantially agrees with that givenlhy Marco Polo, who travelled 
through a large portion of Asia in 1£90 A. D. He refers to the 
production and manufacture of cotton in Persia, Kashgar, 
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Yarkandj Khotan^ Gruzarat^ Cambay^ Telinganaj Malabai'j Bengal, 
etc. (Watt.) As legards tbe Panjab it is bigbly significant that 
tbe Ramayana wbiob I believe was composed in that province 
mentions cotton cloth only once, while it clothes the kings, queens 
and princes with hkauma and silk. The Mahabharata, too, while 
seldom mentioning the dress of the people by name leads us to 
infer that cotton cloth was not abundant at the timei {Fide 
Appendix.) 

(iii) Wool and hair. 

Of clothing of animal origin, skins undoubtedly formed a 
part in the Vedie and post- Vedio times. “ The use of skins as 
clothing is shown by the adjective V clothed in skins'’ (aww- 
msln) in the Satapatha Brahmana, and the f urrier’s' trade is men- 
tioned in the Vajasaneyi Samhita. The Marnts also wear deer 
skins in the Rig-Veda (1.166, 10), and the Munis ('wild ascetics) 
of a late Rig-Veda hymn seem to he clad in skins”. (Macdonell.) 
Such skins are known as ajma, and numerous references are 
met with in the Ramayana and Mahabharata^ These were 
usuallydurs of the gazelle as well as of the goat. - We read, in the 
Ramayana, of beds made of piles of sheets, probably of mattress, 
over which was spread an ajina, or fur of the sheep. The 
ajina was as soft as cotton-wool (S. 30) . Similarly in the 
Mahabharata (Sabha. 50). In later literature we find Siva clad 
in a tiger fur. There were various uses of skins and hides, and the 
Artha-sastra enumerates a large number of wild animals from 
which skinsiand f urs were obtained, suohas the lai’ge lizard called 
GodJii (Varanus), leopard, lion, tiger, elephant, buffalo, rhinooeros, 
etc. Many of the hides were used as war material, some as cover- 
ings, and others sewn into vessels. The art of tanning hides was 
known as early as the Rig-Veda. 

Bnt woollen textiles were very common among the Vedic 
Aryans. Pushan is said to weave raiment from the wool of sheep 
(Rig-V eda, x, S16) . The main nse of sheep was their wooil 
{Urna ) ; hence the expression ‘ woolly •’ (wm^iyaif?) is employed to 
designate a sheep (Rig-Veda, viii. 67) . The sheep is avi, the 
same as Ovis, and the woollen cloth is . in Sanskrit, 
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The generic name for all woollen goods was rankaoa and 
sometimes lomaju (woollen and hairy). Literally, ranhava 
denotes what is obtained from Rankn, probably a species of 
wild goat, perhaps the Himalayan Ibex. Thus we read in the 
Mahabharata (Sabha, 60) that the §akas, Romakas, etc., inhabit- 
ing the provinces on the north and west of India presented the 
Pandavasf with mnkava, urtiaja, Mtaia and ^atiaja, and 
smooth white cotton garments. Here is a difference made be- 
tween rankam and The latter is undoubtedly made 

of wool («rna). We read also of furs of jRanh%, But the word 
rmMva gradually became generic and included aU fabrics 
prepared from wool and hair. The country of the Kamboja 
people inhabiting the tracts about the Hindu-Kush and extend- 
ing up to Ladak was famous for horses, and shawls made of 
goats', rats' and dogs' wool. The king of the Eamboias 
brought for the Pandavas woollen cloth and cloth made of the hair 
of the ‘ marine cat ' (otter ?). We read of very valuable carpets 
manufactured in that country. The Ramayana (Lanka, 113) 
speaks of carpets made of the fleece of rm&u, of sheep, and of 
hairs (Lanka, 75). Manu speaks of htfapa, explained hy com- 
mentator, KuUtika, as a soft blanket made in Nepal, but not 
made of sheep's wool, Medini specifies kuia^a as made of goats' 
hair. Varaha (Chap. 41) uses the word as distinguished from 
wool, sheep's, and the compound word ajaviha to include the two 
stuffs. {S&e page 11,) 

* For aught we know Eanhu may have been tlieTibehm pashn goat 
(Capra sibirica), the under fleece of wMeb fumislies the heit-paslm of Kashmir. 
The Amara-kosba and other lexicons explain Emhava as derived from the hair 
of a mriga, which is often translated as a deer. But while Tiarina is certainly a 
deer, every ttiriga is not necessarily so. A mnga. is an animal which is sought 
after hy hunters ; hence it includes many animals other than the doer. 
Compare the word nmgaga. The Amara-kosha enumerates jEaiika along 
with ArMAftO-sar® which is not a deer, hut an antelope. H'ganhv is one of 
these animals. There is tphonetic similarity with the Ngaa, If gaud, the 
great sheep of Tibet. (Ovis hodgsoni.) The etymological meaning of EanJiU is 
cue which sports. This agrees more with the habits of the goat than with those of 
sheep, while Eti-m of the same list is probably tbe Barking deer, (Cervuliis 
muntjac. Prof. Slacdonell takes Nganhu, which oocuts in the Vedas, to bo a 
facile). Sanskrit EusJmi and Persian Pas7i»t may Lave the same origin. 
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But the goat and sheep were not the only animals which 
furnished wool. The Amara-kosha mentions not only the wm 
(wool) of the sheep, but also of the rabbit (sasorna). The 
Artba-sastra tells us to shear the hair of goats, etc., every six 
months, and also the hair of horses, asses, camels and boars. 
It describes various woollen clothing. For instance, the cloth 
made of the wool of the sheep was either pure white, pure red, or 
rosy. Blankets {hambala) were made either by fastening borders or 
braids, or woven so as to have coloured designs, or by joining 
pieces together, or by felting. Coarse blankets, coarse dress for 
cowherds, head-dress, coats, and trappings for bullocks, horses, 
and elephants, and carpets were made of sheep-’s . wool. Those 
which were fine, soft and smooth were regarded as the best. Nepal 
produced black waterproof blankets made of eight thicknesses. 
Trousers, shawls, and carpets were made of the wool or hair of 
wild animals {JRdnhu, etc, ?). ToU was levied on furs, linen, 
silk, and on carpets made o£ the hair of goats and sheep. 

Bengal was never famous for woollens. The sheep are poor 
wool-producers, and the wool produced is more like coarse hair 
than true wool. The blankets of Bihar and Western Bengal are 
no doubt useful to the poor, but axe never prized. Old Bengali 
literature praises the blankets of Bhotan as Chanakya did. There 
was a variety of woollen stuff known as *’ Pamari ^ which was high- 
ly valued. This used to he imported, probably from the North- 
West (modern Pamir ?). The fact seems to be that the climatic 
condition of Bengal is unfavorable for sheep-breeding, and win- 
ter is never so severe as to create a demand for woollen stuffs. 
Such is also the case in Madras. 

(iv) Silk. 

Before we begin our enq^uiry into the silk of ancient times it 
is necessary to have the broad facts of the industry obtaining at 
present. Silk is of two kinds : (1) wild silk, and (S') true silk. 

Wild silk, as the name implies, is the product of silkworms 
which feed on the leaves, of various plants nsually growing in 
forests. Some of the worms are semi-domesticated ; hut none, 
as a rule, feed on the leaves of mulberry. True siBc is the product 
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of tlie mulberry sUkwnn. The wild silks of India are derived 
from three species of worms : (a) the Bengal tasar worm 

(Antherma paphia), (5) Bri or Mr Midi worm (Attacus ricini), 
and. (c) the Miiga worm (Antheraea aseama) . 

The Bengal taaar worm may he spoken of as a denizen of 
the upland forests inhabited by the Santhal, the Koh the Khond 
and the Gond, extending west and south-west of the Gangetio 
alluvial basin. The chief districts of production are Bhagalpur, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa in Bengal, and Chattisgarh, Nagpur, 
Nerhnda and Jahbalpnr in the Central Provinces. The chief 
trees on which the Bengal worm feeds are many species of 
Terminalia and Ficus, Zizyphus, Tectona, Shorea, Eicma=!, 
Bomhas, Bauhinia, Anogeissus, etc. (Watt.) In a monograph on 
the Silk Fabrics of Bengal (1903), Mr. Mukerjee tells us that the 
Tasar industry is at present carried on in districts all lying towards 
the west of Bengal and extending southwards to Balasore. In 
many places the worm is semi-domesticated, the eggs being 
gathered and put upon the leaves of Asan (Terminalia tomen- 
tosa), Sal (Shorea robusta), EariiaM (Terminalia chebula), 
ani Sidka (Lagerstrminia parviflora) trees in the jungle. He 
also tells us that the quality of the cocoon depends not only upon 
the species of the tree, but also upon the soil on which the 
tree grows. The colour of the cocoon is thus mox’e or less variable, 
from dark ashy-grey to straw yellow. 

The ^ndi or Hri cocoons are reared in the northern 
districts of Bengal. The product of the cocoon is spun and not 
reeled. The fibre is, however, stronger and more lasting than the 
mulberry silk and tasar. The worm chiefly feeds on the leaves of 
castor-oil plant (Bieinus), called M^atida in Sanskrit, and the names 
JSrandi, Mndi and Bri are corruptions of Sanskrit Brandi. 
Assam is famous for Bri. Besides Bicinus, there are other food- 
plants, the most important being”the of Assam (Hetero- 

panax fragrans) . The Assam cocoons are white, while those of 
Bengal are often brick-coloured. 

The third wild silk *is ! the mugd lof'Assam. Ifthink the 
name mugd has been given to it on account [of Jits gol Jen 
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yellow colour resembling the colour of the yellow mug a pulse 
(Phaseolus radiatuSj Linn.). cocoon is also met with in 

the Naga hillsj Sylhet, and Cachai’j Tippera and the mountains 
of Bmma. The worm is more domesticated than the Tasar y the 
eggs are hatched and the cocoons spun within doors. It feeds 
on the leaves of many plants^ the most important being the 
of Assam (Machilns odoratlssima) . The cocoon is reeled. There 
is a variety of muga called the Champa mugd, its worm 
-feeding on the leaves of the tree (Michelia champaka) . 

Sir George Watt tells us that ^'the Champa silk seems almost 
quite forgotten to-dajj but It was the fine v}ltite silk worn by the 
Ahom kings and nobles of Assam in former times There is or 
was another of similar quality. It is known as the Mezanhari 
muga, Co-B worm feeding on the tree (Litsea citrata). 

This constituted the dress of the higher ranksj most of 
which were dyed red wdth lac but some were white.'’"’ It is now 
scarce. 

Of the three wild or semi- wild silksj the Efi and Mugd 
are peculiar to Bengal and Assam^ and the third Tawr hag the 
Ganges for its northern boundary and the Godavari for its 
southern. 

The true or mulberry silk is the product of Bombys inori. 
Except the Eastern Bengal districts every other district of Bengal 
had the industry of cocoon-rearing. At present it is confined to 
the districts of Murshidahad, Raishahi and Maldah. Four 
varieties of silkworm are reared in Bengal^ viz. (1) the Nistdri 
ot; Madrasi i (2) GMota Pahi os Deshi, (8) Bara Pain, and (4) 
CMnd Palu. But all require mulberry leaf. The hereditary 
silkworm-rearing caste of Bengal is known as the Punda easte^ 
mainly in Maldah^ hnt-who are also found in parts of MursHda- 
had and Bajshahi. They are the best, the most intelligent^ and 
the most prosperous of all cocoon-rearers (Mukerjee.) 

The mulberry plant on which the silkworm feeds is represent- 
ed in India by two spleees of Morns. Morns alba is a small tree 
indigenous in Northern and Western Asia, It is cultivated in 
Northern India and Trans-Indus country tip to 11,000 feet. It 
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is the chief mulbeny used for silk produotion in the Punjab and 
Kashmir. The fruit is irhitish and edible. The wood is used 
for fumiture and agricultural implements. Moms indica is a 
moderate-sized tree of the Lower Himalaya and Sub-Himalayan 
tract from Kashmir and Sikkim. It is cultivated for its leaves 
which are used to feed silkworms. Its fruit is small, and black 
when ripe. The third species, Morus serrata, is a large tree, 
both cultivated and wild. The wood is used for cabinet work 
and agricultural implements. The fruit is purple, sweet and 
eaten, and the leaves are used as cattle fodder. The first two 
species whose leaves are used to feed silkworms are both known 

TM or white Tunf and black TmtyCm. account of 

ihe colour of the fruit. Watt gives other local vernacular names, 
such as for Morus alba, and Niini and Chhota Kitniu for 
Moras indica. 

Now let us turn to Sanskrit literature. Three words signify- 
ing silk are found, viz-, Kmi^heijay also spelt Katmya, Fatrorna^ 
and Chlna-patta or Ohlmmmka. Thus Susruta (Chap. 
38) mentions Kaweiftt, Patrorm, and Cklm-patta. The 
Artha-sasfcra {Kosa-pravesya-ratna-pan/iska) does the same, and 
q_ualifies the latter by the expression CHna-hhtmim, i.e., pro- 
duced or manufactured in CTm a, or China. Manu (Chap. -5) re- 
gards and as different. The Mahabharata (Sabha. 

50} calls these Kitaj a — made by worm, and Paftaja — ^made of 
Patta, Klfa being no other than silkworm. Hence we conclude 
that about the fifth century B.C. at least two varieties of silk were 
known in India, one of which was Chinese silk, and that some 
knew a third variety which was called Pattorm. 

The Kameyci or Kaasheya of Sanskrit undoubtedly de- 
noted silk. Usually it denoted wild silk. No word occurs in 
the Vedic literature conveying the sense of silk/® while numer- 
ous references to wool are found. The Ramayana mentions 
KsTianma and Kansheya oftener than any other stuff, and 
tells us that Rama and Sita used to be clad in Kaiuheya even 

^Silaedoaell mantioas Tarpija garimut, bat the nature of the material ia 
aoceitaiu. 
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at' liome (Ayodliya/ 37, 89). Like woollens, Kau&heya has 
been held pure since time immemorial, because, I believe, the 
material is obtained from a wild source, KamTieya is now 
known in the vernaculars as Tatar, ^ ® 

A variety of Kautheya was called Taivorm. It is defined in 
the Amara-tosha as “ a bleached or white KamTieya and is said 
to have been costly, Literally, the word denotes the wm or fleece 
produced or found on leaves. The commentator, Kshlrasvami^ 
states that it is the fibre produced by the saliva of a worm on the 
leaves of Laktioha (Artocarpus lakoocha) , Tata (Ficus benga- 
lensis),etc. Sarvananda, a Bengali commentator of the Amara- 
kosha, describes it as a whitened Toausheya ox ^ There is, 

therefore, no doubt about IPatrorm being a wild sillc which 
was either naturally white or which could be bleached. 

The Artha-sastra states that Patrorm was obtained from 
three countries or districts, viz., Magadha, Pundra and Suvarna- 
kudya. Its origin is said to have been the trees, Ndga, LahucTia, 

The commentator, Eshirasvami, of the Amara-tosha, gives Nefta-$aUa as 
an example of Eaushe^a. The word means nob only the eye, hut also 

roots of trees and a hind of cloth {amsuha). Poiiia, as will be presently seen, is 
true silk j and the compound word N eira-patia would therefore Signify a special 
kind of wovensilk. Some take Weira itself as woven silk 5 the compound word 
is then a tautology. In old Bengali literatnre the word was corrupted into we# 
and used often without the second word Paf^n, or its corruption Paf. It 
is not clear whether the silk was wild,' though it was more likely so than mul- 
herry silk, Probably the name implied a fine quality of manufacture, and not the 
source or material. Cf. the note 19 on Amsnha. Netra, is now known as .San**, 
“ airy It is a fine fabric made with filature-reeled silk, and may be described 
as silk muslin 

The origin of the word Tasar is not defibiitely known. It is usual to derive 
it from Sanskrit Trasara. Some take this to mean a weaver’s shuttle, while 
others the operation of warping preparatory to weaTing. The cocoon wus per- 
haps compared with a shuttle, or rather a spool full of thread. The word tasara 
occurs in the Eig-Yeda (x. 180), and also in the Yajur-Veda, and denotes the 
weaver’s shuttle. (Maodonell.) Possibly irasam is a later Sanskritize d form of 
the original tasara. 

The word Pafror^a is also applied to a plant, syonaka, identified 
with Oroxylnm indicum. The treeds so called because, the commentator says, 
it hears %nia. But the leaves are not hairy; and the only explanation that 
suggests itself is that silk worm feeds on its leaves and produces cocoons 
ther eon. 
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Vdhv^aj and Vafa, "That ohtained from the Naga tree is 
yellow; that from the Lakucha tree (Artocarpiis lahoocha) is 
of the colour of wheat; that from the Fa^ula tree (Mimasops 
elengi) is white ; and that from the Fata tree (Ficus bengalensis) 
is of the colour of butter. Of these that produced in the country 
of Suvarna-kuclya is the best/’’ The author concludes the list 
of silks by mentioning Kausheguf and the Chlna-patta as manu- 
factured in Chinaj but does not describe these in detail. 

It will be seen that there is no mention of mulberry. Hence 
pairorm is not true silk. The cklna-patta again is not 
paitorm. I think the meaning is clear. As dtiJiula is the 
best kind of Mlauma , so patrorm of kaushega. Now^ 
the countries mentioned are Magadha or South Bihar, Pundra 
or Northern Bengal, and Suvarna-kudya or Assam. We have 
seen that these are still the districts where wild silk of 
the best quality is obtained. It is well known that it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to bleach iasar, and, therefore, when 
dyed, the colour of the stuff remains dark, and never becomes as 
pure as of true silk. Fatrorm, on the other hand, is naturally 
white or yellowish white, a colour not only valued for its purity, 
but also easy of variation by dyeing. This was probably one 
of the reasons which led the eoeoon-rearers to introduce China 
silk, which is undoubtedly inferior to Bengal tasar in length of 
fibre and -tenacity. 

There is some doubt in identifying the tree named in 

the Artha-^stxa.. Lexicographers take it to denote the trees, 
Ndga-kesara and Ptimaga, the flowers of which possess 
yellow anther. It is remarkable that the plant next to 
Eranda (Rieinus) on the leaves of which the Erivroim feeds 
is called in Assamese (Heteropanax fmgrans), A 

synonym of N&ga-kesara is Chdmpega, because the flower 
of Ghampa&a (Michelia champac) is yellow ; and it is no less 

The word Ifaga lias in its meanings the significance ot yellow colo’ar. 
Hence the yellow calyx of lead is called i7ayo. The fruit I?aya-roa^a from 
which the names Narangi and Saranja, and the English word “■ orange ’ have been 
derived, is eO'called because it is yellow or oiange when ripe. 
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remarkable that tbe Oliampa silk once eeleberated in Assam was 
fine white. I am therefore inclined to take the Patrorrin 
of Suvarna-kticlya to be no other than the Bri and Muga silk of 
Assam, A remarkable confirmation of this view is nnexpectedly 
obtained from the Ramayana where the anthor tells us' (KishMn- 
dhya^dO) the names of the countries one passes through on going 
to the east, These are Magadha, Anga^ Pundra, and the ‘ country 
of the cocoon-rearers '’ { Kosa-kardnam hhfmi). Pundra is 

northern Bengal j and the country lying on the east is no other 
than Assam. It appears that the present practice of semi-domes- 
tication of the Assam silkworms existed centuries before the 
Christian era. The silk was generally known as and 

Pairorna only by those who were acc^uainted with the source. 
The words Pfli{ror«« and Chmammka occur nowhere in the 
Ramayana, and, as we ha've seen, Kdrpdsiz is mentioned only 
once. The Markandeya Puran makes a: distinction between 
pntrorna, Mu they a, and mmuka. (Page 11.) 

When mulberry silk came to be knonn it naturally received 
a name derived from the atrorna which it resembled. The 
portion wrna was omitted, and patra was corrupted into 
Pattam the vernacular of the time, Pafta thus caine to 
denote silk, more correctly, mulberry silk. Thus in the Maha- 
bharata (Sabba, 50) we read of fabrics made of urna (slieep'’s 
wool), hair of Matiku (Tibetan pashm) ^ fibres produced by 
Klta {ausheya or iasctr), fibres o£ Patta (tme silk), and 
lustrous and smooth cotton cloth and soft furs, etc, The two 
names Eltaja and Patta certainly indicate two varieties - of 
silk, the former implying ordinary hausheya, and the latter Iroe 
silk. We have already seen that Susruta, Mann, and Ghanakya 
made the difference between wild and true silk, The names 
Chlna-Patia ChlnatMtika confirm the view taken.” 

19 The word denotes fibres in general, and any textile. 

Hence tbe use of the word to mean or silken garment. 

KsbiraBvami gives the root-meaning, and says that jdwsMifco is so called 
because it makes a (rastling) sound. In course of tirhe^^wsjii'Ci came to denote 
a fine cloth like muslin, but usually silken- (See^pagG 11.) 
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These were bnt originally mamifactured in China, In conrse 

of time the word Clima itself came to mean a kind of garment, 
evidently referring to China,mmJio>. Kalidasa (Raghu, 18 ) men- 
tions Ttitfa or silk of golden colour, and also white Chlna-pcitta 
(canto 10). Bhatti (3, Slj speaks of banners of Tatta and 
Dvhhula, the latter being as finely woven as the former. 

It is difficult to assign a date to the introdnction of mulberry 
dlk in India. It may have come to Bengal via Kashmir as well as 
tJw Manipur. All that we can safely assert is that mulberry 
silk was known in India about the fifth century B, C„ the dates of 
the Mahabharata and Susrnta. We find in the Mahabharata 
(Sabba, 60) that the Sakas and other races, inhabiting the conn- 
tries beyond the North-West frontiers of India brought 
as presents to the Emperor tTiidhisthira different kinds of 
garments including inmr and patta. But we also learn that the 
Aryans of the time became acquainted with the Chinese vm 
Assam. Thus, in his conquest of the Northern countries, Arjuna 
fought with the King of Prag-Jyotisha who had armies 
composed of Kiratas, Chinas, and the people who inhabited the 
sea-coast^®. (Sabha, 26.) Prag-jyotisha is the old name of Assam. 
The ‘^ Chinas" are the Chinese, and the ^ Kiratas a mountain 
tribe of Bhutan who lived by hunting. But this does not prove that 
the Chinese of the North-Eastern frontier introduced, or taught 
the ancient people of Bengal to rear mulbeny silkworm. The late 
Mr, N. G-. Mnkerji wrote in his Monograph on the Silk Industry 
of Bengal that "various kinds of mulberry are found wild 
througbout the Himalayas at an altitude of between 500 to 4<,000 
feet above tbe level of the sea, and that there are references in 
old Sanskrit literature to sericulture having been carried on in 
ancient times by certain mountain tribes, among whom 
Pauudmkas are specially mentioned in the Institutes of Manu. 
The recognized silkworm-rearing castes of Bengal still call 

20 The Bay of Bengal did not feben esSend so far south as now. The Eastern 
Bengal was called the sawa-tofa, and Assam is Siiid to have been called by 
contrast amma-tata. In the Eamfiyana, however, Prag-iyotialia is described 
to be situated on the west of India (Kishkindbya, 42). This seems to be an'erro):. 
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themselves Punclas, and they probably came originally from the 
hilly regions of the Himalayas, where the mulberry grows wild. 
The western portion of the Himalayas, from Kashmir to 
Kumayun, the climate of which is less damp tlian that of the 
eastern portion, is still to be regarded as more naturally suited 
for sericulture than any other part of India. •’d Muherji was 
further of opinion that the sericultural industry of India is 
traceable not to China but to the Himalayan country, and that 
it travelled not from north-east to south-east, but from north-west 
to south-east. Sii'iGreorge Watt also writes that in the sixteenth 
century A. D. Kashmir had an abundance of mulberry trees, the 
leaves of which were used as food of the silkworm. “'Several 
writers mention a small wild insect seen on the mulberry trees of 
Kashmir, the coooons of which were collected and sold."’’’ 

This agrees with what we have found in the Mahabharata. 
Unfortunately, Mnkerji did not quote the Sanskrit literature 
On which he based his assertion. Mann mentions Punijras, but 
not their occupation as silkworm-rearers. While, therefore, there 
is strong presumption for the North-Western frontiers having 
been the early home of the mulberry worm, the theory fails to 
account for Bengal occupying the premier position since remote 
times. Sir George Watt seems to be right when he says that 
"in India the mulberry worm has been systematically reared for 
many centuries, though it seems probable there have been two 
independent sources of the knowledge and stock possessed by 
India, viz. — (a) Northern India, very possibly from Central Asia 
(Khotan) and Persia, and (i) Assam to Bengal, possibly across 
the Chinese frontier, in all likelihood vta the little state of 
Maniptir.'’’’ ( FtSe Appendix.) 

Let ns see if any light can be got from tbe Sanskrit name of 
the mulberry tree. In the Amara-kosha occurs the word 
or which Bhavaprakasa (sixteenth century A. D.) has taken 
to mean mulberry. Charaka describes tbe fruit of tiida as sour, 
The word occurs also in Sukra-niti among fruit trees for plant- 
ation. one of its synonyms, occurs in Vedic literature 

(Satapatha Bralimap.a. Macdonell) . Its wood was used as fuel, 
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also for making sacrificial post ( YBpa) . Another distinct 
synonym found in Vedic literature is Among tfierema- 

cularnames, Tut or Tunt is a corruption of Tv,da, Tal of Tula^ and 
KimUf Karan of KramuJca, and Kumoi Nuda. The mulberry tree 
was therefore undoubtedly known to the Vedic Aryans. Trom 
them the plant received the name Brahma-darn, the wood of the 
Brahmans. In the Artha-sastra the word ‘ tula ’ may mean 
mulberry silk. (Pages 28 and 45.) 

If we turn to the important words in use among the silk- 
worm-rearers of Bengal, we find that every one is traceable to 
Sanskrit. This shows that tke industry has been in existence 
since remote times. Thus the word Fahi, the silkworm, is 
corrupted from Ballam, leaves, and Balu-poka, tbe worm 
which feeds on leaves. The word Be&i Palu indicates that,, the 
species is indigenous to Bengal, or if introduced from a foreign 
country the seed was brought so long ago that the origin is 
forgotten. Khamru is a word in use to mean silk twisted 
into thread.. It occurs as Khar ma in Medini, and is evidently a 
later introduction. Matka is derived from Mukh'-Kata, — the 
pierced cocoon. Plain fabrics are usually made with Khamru 
silk. The product is often called Gar ad in Bengali, It is a 
corruption of the older name Kshiroda, occurring in old Bengali 
literature, and current in Oriya. Ksklroda'VTBs the name 

of a sea whose white water was likened with milk. It is said to be 
situated on the east of India, and was probably the name for the 
Chinese sea, (Ramayana, IV, 46.) The Markandeya Puran (Chap. 
82) relates that a pair of durable cloth (silk) was furnished by the 
Ksbiroda sea. It is just possible that Chlndmmka’^^ asGklna- 
paita was prepared with filature-made silk, and the twisted 
raw silk was therefore distinguished by the name Kshlroda, 

(v) MlNEEAL TEXTILE MATKKIALS. 

Mineral materials for textile purposes are of minor importance 
and not suitable for fabrics intended for clothing. This class of 

‘^Professor Macdonell takes ifc to denote the panicle of a plant. PerLaps the 
name was given to mulberry plant on account of its peculiar efflorescence or fmit. 

** In Persian silk is called 2 es&aj» ; probably allied to Sanskrit Amstihxtn. 
It 18 not uncommon to introduce an initial r and to drop ft. 
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fabrics was therefore not recognized in Sanskrit literature. Yet 
coats of mail were made of metallic, usually iron, wires, woven 
into gauze and known as J&laJca in Sanskrit. 

There was, however, an extensive use of silver and gold wires 
in brocade and embroidery. In the account leftby Megasthenes 
(third century B. C.) , who resided at the court of Chandragupta, we 
find mention of gorgeous embroidered robes seen in profusion and 
fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold. The wires were prob- 
ably made of pure metals, and the purple prepared in the manner 
of the so-ealled " brilliant yarn produced by twisting tinsel with 
a silk yarn. The tinsel trimmings and ribbons seen in decorative 
f-ibrics of the images of Hindu gods and goddesses are no doubt 
meant to represent embroidered robes of ancient days. Tn the 
Mahahharata (Sabha) there are numerous ref ereuces to gold 
robes and in the Ramayana (Snndara, 10. 15) to' gold and silver 
robes. Profi Macdonell tells us that the word Pesots denotes in 
the Rig-Veda and later ‘' an embroidered garment, such as a 
female dancer would wear.” The making of such garments was a 
regular occupation of women, as is iirdicated by the Pems-kim, 
the female embroiderer. Hiramja, 'is the word for gold in 
the Rig-Veda and later literature, and Hiranya-kasipu in the 
Brahmanas denotes a golden seat, which the Professor 
supposes was one covered with a cloth of gold. 

Passing on to other minerals we meet with a remarkable 
reference in the Markandeya Puranto a peculiar fabric which could 
be purified iij fire. The story is the following . Chanda and 
Munda, two attendants of two mighty Asuras, Sumbha and 
Nisumbha by name, were describing before their masters the 
wealth acquired from the Devas. They related that all the best and 
most valuable in the world were gathered in the royal treasurji 
•"' The renowned elephant and horse, and the Batijata flower-tree 
were taken from India, the King of the Devas ; the wonderful 
aerial pleasure-car with the figure of a swan as its motor which 
once belonged to Brahma is now in your yards ; the celebrated 
treasures of the god of wealth are in yonf possession ; and even 
Agni, the god of fire^ was compelled to give you a pair of V fire- 
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purified dress.^^ That tlie robe was rare and highly prized is 
eyident from, the context j and whatever the stuff waS; it was neither 
vegetable nor animal. The only fibrous material indestructible 
by fire and suited for spinning is the mineral asbestos^ especially 
tbe variety known as Amianth. Foi'merlyin Europe asbestos was 
mixed with flax before spinningj the vegetable fibre being then 
eliminated from the finished fabric by calcination. At the pre- 
sent time asbestos is spun direct into yarn^ and the yarn is 
woven into fabrics as ineombnstible table-elothsj and garments 
for fire-brigade men, etc. It is q_uite likely that the ‘ fire-puri- 
fied •’ garment was no other than a similar stuff. A fibrous variety 
of asbestos is found in many parts of India, and ropes are made 
in Afghanistan. Whether the incombustible robe was made 
somewhere in India or imported from Egypt where priests used 
to wear asbestos cloth remains an open question. ^ ^ 

(vi) Textile IxnusTRy, — weaving, w.\shing, dyeing- aitd 

PERFUMING CLOTH. 

Professor Macdonell has given a very interesting though brief 
description of the clothing (v«5a5) of the Vedie Aryans. " Clothes 
were ofteu woven of sheep's wool (ffr/ria) ; the God Pushan is 
called a ' weaver of garments^ because of his connexion vcith 
the fashioning of forms. The garments worn were often em- 
broidered, and the Maruts are described as wearing mantles 
adorned with gold.^ * The Vedic Indian seems often to have worn 
three garments — an under-gaiment {Nlvi), a garment ( in 
the narrower sense), and an over-garment {Aihlvasa), w'hieh 
was presumably a mantle. * * A similar sort of garment 
in the case of women appears to be alluded to in the Atharva- 
veda and the Satapatha Brahmapa.^' 

® The SaasTcrife expression is Agni'sa\icTtB msasi. Ifc is explained by 
comaentaiiors as a dress -which can he pnrified or cleansed by fire. The puri- 
fication cannot simply he washing in boiling water. Eor instance, when 
Mann prescribes purification by fire, such, as brass utensils, we have to under- 
stand it literally- The robe could not be of fine gold gauze j for it would not be a 
robe, and, besides a rare article. 

** The word asbestos if Sansbritized would be perhaps Asp’is7i{a — untouched 
^by fire). Asbestos hat a similar derivation . 
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A spindle {Tarhu) was used to spin yam^ and the weaver 
(Vaya) had Ms loom [Veman) from which the warp {Taniu) 
was stretched by a wooden peg {Mayukka), while lead was 
employed to extend it. A shuttle {Tasara) was used in 
weaving. 

This account, though fragmentary, is enough to give us a 
glimpse of the spinning and weaving ojierations carried on 
in the most ancient times. For, spinning by means of a hand- 
spindle is still practised in many parts of India, and the village 
weaver^sloom has not undergone material improvement. Profes- 
sor Macdonell supposes that weaving was the special care of 
women in the Vedic times, and it is still one of the duties of the 
women in Assam. 

Old Bengali literature abounds in references to cotton culti- 
vation. In the Sunya Puran (twelfth century) the god ^iva is de- 
scribed as a cultivator of cotton and food-grains. We can imagine 
that his divine spouse spun the yarn for supplying cloth to the 
couple. Kabikankan (sixteenth century) portrays the demand for 
land suitable for cotton cultivation. Almost every home had its 
spinning wheel. The women used to spin, and the village weavers 
wove the yarn into the desired cloths. Those who had cultivation 
of any crop tried to include cotton as one. We saw this in our 
younger days in Bengal, and the writer of this paper remembers 
how he was clad in home-spun and locally made cloth. A similar 
home industry must have existed in ancient times, and I believe 
the chief reason of the decline of cotton cultivation in Bengal 
and Orissa of which I have any direct knowledge is the extinc- 
tion of the home industry. 

But this could not supply the natioMs demand. Cloth mer- 
chants organized trade. They used to buy cotton from cultiva- 
tors and gave it to spinners, who were the poor women of the 
neighbouring villages. The yarn was then collected and made 
over to the weavers, wages being paid to the spinners and weavers 
for their labonr. Even kings had similar organization. They 
owned arable land of their own just as their subjects did, 
and got it cultivated by employing labour and often by the 
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CTiltivator subjects in consideration of land they enjoyed. For 
instance, in Orissa every Baja or Feudatory Chief has his own 
farm. This practice has continued since time immemorial, The 
Artha-sastra has a vivid description of this in the Chapter on the 
Royal Farm. Similarly^ the Chapter on the Spinning and W saving 
Department gives a picture which was as true until recent 
times as it had been about the fourth century B.C. It is worth 
while to reproduce the chapter here in view of the attempt at 
the revival of the cottage industry of textiles at the present times. 

“ The Superintendent of the Spinning Department shall em- 
ploy persons who prepare yam, coats of mail, fabrics, and 
ropes, He shall employ them, to spin wool, fibres [bdlita), cotton, 
i^la (silk ?), Sana, and flax. Widows, crippled women, unmarried 
girls, mendicant women, women unable to ]pay fines imposed upon 
them for crimes, mothers of prostitutes, old women servants of the 
king’s household, and temple women who have ceased to serve, 
shall be employed. Wages shall be determined according to the 
fineness of the yarn. Those who produce large quantities shall 
be rewarded with oil and emblic unguents. ^ ^ If the quantity 
of yarn is not as much as is expected from the given stuff 
wages shall be cut down. The Superintendent shall often 
go round the workshop and see that the workmen produce 
the right quantity of right quality in the given time for 
the given wages. Those who weave Kshaumaf Du.Mla, silk, 
woollen and cotton cloth shall be encouraged by presenting 
them with perfumed garlands of flowers and other rewards. 
Fabrics, sheets, and coverings of various sorts shall be prepared. 
Coats of mail shall he prepared by those who know the process. 
Those women w^ho do not go out of their house, those widows 
who live away from their home, those who are crippled, and those 

*5 The English tranalatoi has missed the point. Emblic myrobolau ground 
into a paste with water and mixed with oil has ever been, noted as a favouriis 
unguent with Indian women. It is known as ITdvartana in Sanskrit, and 
Ahafa in Beng»li. The word *' inyrobola ” itself is derived from Greek 
mtfron, lingnent, and lalanm, a nut. Its Vedie name is Amala, —which 
cleanses. Amalako (Phyllanthus emblica) is reputed to be good for the hair. 
The next line of the text is not understood, and is therefore omitted. 
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who maintain themselves by tlioii* own labour, and unmarried 
girls shall be emiiloyed with the helj? of women servants, and 
paid for the work. Those who can come to the spinning house 
should coine there at dawn for receiving their wages for the yarn 
prepared. A lamp should be there to give light just sulBeieut 
for examining the yarn. If the Superintendent looks at the face 
of the women or talks with them on other matters, he shall He 
punished with the first fine, and with middle fine if he delays in, 
making payment, and also if he pays for work which is not 
done. Those who receive wages but do not finish their work, and 
also those who misappropriate, steal, or run away with the 
material supplied to them shall have their thumbs marked with 
tight iron rings. If a workman be guilty of any ofienoe he 
shall be punished by reduction of wages. The Superintendent 
shall himself see ropes, coats of mail, straps, and other articles 
for warfare prepared under his direct supervision. Cordage is 
to be prepared from thread and fibre, and straps from rattan cane 
and bamboo. These are for the purpose of war equipment, and 
for fastening and harnessing horses of chariots and other drought 
animals ■’k 

We can imagine that similar rules were followed in private 
workshops. Estimates of loss and gain in the vs^eight of the yarn 
due to weaving were made, and penalties prescribed to check 
unfair dealings of spinners and weavers. Thus in the Chapter on 
the Protection of Artisans, Chanakya allows loss in yarn to the 
extent of 5 per cent, of the weight of wool due to carding, and 
80 per cent, in the case of cotton with seed, and raw linen fibres 
on account of cleaning for yarn {KosJiiJiagdmdh^akshya), 
Starching of yarn previous to weaving increases the weight of 
woven fabrics. Chanakya prescribes 10 per cent, in the case of 

The English translator writes thumbs out off ". I think there is no 
reason for this harsh punishment, especially because spinning and weaving 
hecome impossible without thumbs. The word vS’ajjjtiawajiCMK of the text 
may mean a tight-fitting mail, and the punishment may imply fixing tightly an 
iron ring round the thumb to proclaim the offehce. 
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eottoiij I per cent, in that of linen and tamf- and 2 per cent, 
in that of woollens and 

Clothes require washing. There were washer men at the time 
of the Vedas. In the Rig-Veda (s. 26, 6) we are told that 
'■f the god Pushan weaves woollen clothes and washes them.'’'’ The 
washermen used lye {Tal^pulana), and the Pushan of the Vedas 
became the sun in later literature; which bleaches washed clothes. 
Manu (Chap, x) tells ns to cleanse tasar and woollens with alkaline 
earth, Tibetan shawls {Kuta^a) with the fruit of Sapindus 
{dru^a), ^ixxQ silk {dm.m-$atta) with the pulp of Rael fruit 
(Aegle marmelos), and Hnen {KsMiima) with a ground paste of 
white colza seed {av€fa sarshapa. Brassica campestres, var, 
sarson).®® The Agni Puran (Chap. 156) also prescribes Bael 
firnit for amm-patta or fine silk, and white colza seed for 
Mhauma or linen. But the silks dyed with safflower, and the 
dyed wool and cotton are to be mei-ely rinsed in the clean water 
of a liver and then spread ont. Pot clothes generally water and 
alkaline earth, etc., are prescribed. The Markancleya Puran 
(Chapter 35) prescribes colza and sesame paste for woollens, ash of 
plants for cottons, and alkaline earth for fibres. It is thus seen 
the ancients were very careful in selecting proper detergents. The 
Tibetan shawls and silken garments which did not bear washing 
with lye must have been really fine. Probably these were also 
dyed. 

Care was also taken to preserve clothes while undergoing wash- 
ing. Manu (Chap, viir, 396) enjoins that washerman shall 
wash the clothes of his employers gently on a smooth board made of 

Mnnu (Chap. 8. 39Y) also makes-the increase due to starching 10 per 
cent. This is, I ibelieve, in the case of ordinary cotton cloth. The Agni Puran 
(Chap. 26Y) is more definite, and makes the increase for woollen and cotton of 
coarse quality 10 per cent, of middle quality a par cent, and of fine quality 3 per 
cent. It permits no change in {he case of silk and linen, hut allows decrease to the 
extent of 30 per cent in the case of fabrics which have to be worked up and to 
which wool or hair has to be fastened, as in making carpets. 

Similarly, articles made of coneh-sholls, horns, bones and teeth are, like 
Kshaima, to be cleansed, with a ground paste of sisefa sars&apa, or urine of cattle 
diluted with water. Professor Macdonell suspects that the lye (Falpiilana) 
mfflitioned ia the Afcharva-veda was composed of urine. 
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the wood of ^akiaU (Bomhax). He shall not allow any one but 
the owner to wear them.^-’ Here is an example of hygienic rules 
enforced in ancient times. Chanakya did not leave the matter 
to mere injunction, but prescribed fines if washermen did not use 
smooth wooden boards or stone slabs, and if they sold, let out to 
hire, or changed the clothes of their employers . Clothes used to 
be stamped ; those belonging to the washermen had marks 
like a hammer. One day was allowed to remove dirt by cleans- 
ing upon a stone slab, the colour of the clothes remaining 
yellowish like a leaf -hud, or that of the yarn, or becoming whiter. 
More days "were allowed to wash dyed clothes. For the washermen 
had not only to cleanse them, but also to restore the colour. They 
were Nejaha (washermen) first, and Ra^aha (dyer) next. 
Thus Chanakya allowed five days for lightly dyed clothes, six days 
for those which were dyed blue, and seven days for those which 
were dyed red with flowers like safflower, and ma'tijulitM 
(madder), and for such fine clothes as required careful handling. 
Eeliable experts used to decide disputes regarding alleged loss of 
colour by washing, and settled wages. 

Dyeing of textiles was practised from the Vedic times. 
Four primary colours were recognized, viz., white, red, yellow, 
and blue or black. The people were accordingly classed into four 
vartias or colours. Those whose complexion was white formed 
the Brahmana, those whose complexion had a reddish tinge 
the Kshatriya, those whose complexion had a yellowish tinge 
the Yailya, and the dark-skinned people were the ^udra. The 
occupations of the people favoured and perpetuated the colours 
of the complexion. 

As regards the colours of garments, red and yellow seem to 
have been regarded as auspicious since remote times. It is just 
possible to enumerate the most highly valued dyes. The undyed 
woollen garment had a yellowish tinge as in the word Pdn^vd 
of Vedic, and of later literature. From the Artha-sastra, 

however, we learn that there were white, pure red, rose-red and 
black woollens. There were furs of one uniform colour, such 
black, dark-red, and grey, or of wheat colour, or of straw colour; 
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Kke the colour of the Nala -grass (Phragmites] , Probably these 
were the natural colours of the furs. But there were others 
which had tawny or dark-brown spots. In some cases the spots 
were as round as the moon ; in others there were stripes and spots 
of blue, yellow and white colour. Others were of variegated 
colours, and a fur is mentioned which had the colour of the neck 
of the peacock. Some of the best linens of Bengal were blue 
or black, and orange, and, as we have just seen in connection with 
the washing of clothes, garments were dyed blue, and others red 
with safflower, lac, and madder; 

Pahrics were also printed. Perhaps the eailiest reference to 
this is fonnd in the word Ghitfanta, with printed fringe in the 
Jk-pastamba ^rauta Sutra (xix, 20). In the Bamayaua we meet 
with numerous passages in which printed garments are referred 
to. Por instance, we find that the ladies of Havana wore gar- 
ments of variegated hues (vi. 7) ; printed carpets {Kuiha asta~ 
rand) were used as bed covers (ii, SO), and printed blankets 
(ii, 70), and printed dresses distributed as gifts (vii. 113). There 
are also references in the Mahabharata, The usual word for 
printed clothing is dhitra vasfra, of which cMtra has given 
rise to chintz in English. There were dyers [Bangajiva) hj 
profession. (Amara-kosha.) 

The art of dyeing and printing of fabrics has nothing in 
it which need surprise any one in India. If stress is not laid 
on fast and brilliant dyes of silks and woollens, and permanent 
but sombre hues of other fabrics, ancient India loses much of the 
credit in that line. Dull and fleeting colours were and are 
never valued in India, nor do the painfully bright and pure 
colours produced with the modem aniline dyes ever accord 
with Indian taste. We may therefore presume that the ait was 
carried to perfection in ancient times. It is well known that 
it is easier to dye silk and wool than linen and cotton, yet, as 
we have just seen, some of the celebrated dukulas were dyed blue, 
yellow, or red. The d-idk%la mentioned by Kalidasa (Kumar, v, 67 ; 
Baghu. V, 17-25) used to have white impressions of swans, evident- 
ly on a blue background to imitate tbe flights of the bird in the 
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glcy. Pi-obablj the figures wei'e sketched with wax and then 
dyed in an indigo vat, or made in the ^Eaiidana •' style of Madras, 
The efiect produced by complementary colours was fully appre- 
ciated. Fair ladies, perhaps with a tinge of yellow in their 
complexion, delighted to wear blue garments, commonly called 
MegM-damlara {\xi. SB blue as the rain-cloud), and Miamian 
(lit. blue garment) of old and modern Bengali, In Gita-govinda 
(a Sanskrit lyric of the twelfth century) we' find Srilaishna, who 
was as dark as the atasi flower, clad in yellow (hih^la ; while 
Kadha, his fair lady-love, is always described as clothed in a blue 
garment. Balarama, the brother of Srikrishna, was of fan- 
complexion, and he got the epithet of ^ Nilambara’’ (lit. wearing 
blue cloth), while Srikrishna 'Pitambara' (lit, wearing yellow 
cloth) . 

Among the dyes used there is no doubt of KummlJia 
(Carthamus tiuctorius) heading the list. In his Vedic Index 
Prof. Macdonell q^uotes Ka-ammlJia pandhma and takes it to 
be a silken garment. But the garment received the distinctive 
appellation because it was dyed with KumMa. The flower 
was named MaM-^rajana, the great dye. It is /the dower,/ 
Kusuma, and Ktisuma, and its common synonym Fiishpct, 

when used in connection with clothes, denoted thishflower. It 

was commonly used to dye silk. Hence KawamlM denoted 
silken garment dyed red with Kiimmlha. Kii&umbha 
to be grown in Boyal farms and was cultivated perhaps both for 
the flower as- well as the seed. (A. sastra.) 1. Kuswnllia 

became the dye par excellence for silk, not only because it 
gives a brilliant orange, but also because tbe dye is fast and easy 
to apply. 

AgmPura.na (166) uses the expression KmamlTia meaning 

silk dyei -with safflower, and other flowers, such as PaJasa (Butea frondosa) 
Cf. Pwsfejpo— the menatraal discharge, or Pashpa- 

the town Patna o£ PatoW flower (Bignonia snavolens), which is reds 

Pusiparrag9i topaz, etc. 
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The next red d je was lac ^ which is as easily separated and 
applied a^ Kmtmbha. It has been the red paint for the feet 
of Hindu ladies. The barb of Loclhrit (Symplocos) was used 
in the process of dyeing silk with lac, as it is done even now. 
Tilvaha, one of the synonyms oi Lodh’a occurs in Vedio 
literature. This fact, together with the name of Zdls/id-'tree, 
points to the use of lac -dye in Vedic times. 

MAnjistJia or Indian madder (Rubia cordifolia) has been 
another red dye since remote times. It occurs in the Aitareya 
(iiij 2, 4) and Sankhayana (viii, 7) Aranyakas. (Macdonell.) We 
find it mentioned in the Artha-sastra as a red dye-stuff. It is 
so called because it contains ‘^ a beautiful dye/ and has given rise 
to the India-red, commonly mis-named Turkey-red, of commerce. 
It has been in use in dyeing cotton fabrics. Eutthe dye is not 
fast unless these are mordanted. It is difficult to say what 

*0 Prof. Macdonell abates that LaJcsM occurs once in the Atharva-veda 
(t. 0.7) as the name of a plant. Possibly it is the Laksha'vriTcsTia, the lac-tree 
of later Sansljrii on which the lac-insect lives. The lac-tree (Schleichera trijuga) 
is one of the most highly valued plants of the lac insect and occurs in the sub- 
Himalayan tract, Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, The ordinary vernacular 
names of the tree are Sosam, and Ktisam. In the Artha-sastra the name is 
Kutamra (page 11). In Bhava-prakasa (sixteenth century) the name is Kosamra. 
I believe it is the Sauskritized form of the vernacular names which were originally 
derived from Kusumdha. As true Kusumbha yields a red dye famous for 
silk, the name was applied also to this tree which hy the lac insect yields a similar 
dye most useful for silk. In fact there is no reason for the first part of the name 
Kosa-amra. The fruit was taken to resemble amra, mango, and we can 
understand how it received the name Vamra or wild mango. The other 
names given in Bhava-pr ikasa denote characteristics of the tree which are easily 
understood. The name Lalcihd tree was also applied to Falasct (Butea f rondosa) 
for a similar reason. 

Both the names Jjo^hra and Tilmka occnr in Amara-kosha, Soma com- 
mentators, e.g. K8hirasl*ami take them to be two species of Symplocos, ' white " and 
‘ red ’j while others, e,g. Sarvananda, one species, the ‘ white ’ one, maintaining 
that Paifiktt-Lodhm is the ' red ’ lodhra used for clearing the lao-dye solution . 
Accepting the explanations I take ' white- ZodSra to be Symplocos orataegoidos, 
which occurs in the Himalayan tract and bears white flowers. The other is s. 
racemosa occurring in the sub-HimBlayan tract, in Oudh and Ghota Nagpur forests. 
It hears yellow flowers (Hewa-pajApt'ka of Kaja-Nirghanta), and has thick and 
spongy bark and large leaves, thus agreeing with the description g;ivenin Bhava-pra- 
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the mordant was in ancient times. Probably oiling was resorted 
to along with some auxiliaries, such as loclhra. A medical 
work (Easaratna-samuchchaya of the twelfth century) mentions 
alum, rather alunogen, of Surat, which acts as a mordant {Baga- 
handha) of Manjistha when apjplied to clothes. The same 
names {Mritsna, tmari, etc.) are giren in the Amara- 
kosha, and at least one, Hhe product of Surat in Susruta. 

It is, therefore, probable that the mordant used was also alum. 


ka^a. The epithet ‘ red ’ was given not because of the colour of the flower, hut be- 
cause it is astringent and checks bleeding, and specially because it is used in dyeing 
red. It is just possible the commentators mistook the right article named pa#- 
fika&ni which was no other than mulberry silk, jr^’aw «7sa, as we have 
seen, was a name of mulberry, and the word occurs immediately to denote mulberry 
tree, and JPattiha and Faiii are the common names of mulberry silk which is 
nowheremen tionedin the Dictionary. I would then interpret the appellative 
ZalcsM^prasadhana as one which is rendered pleasing by Laksla, If this 
surmise be true, then Zodhra and Tilmhtx will denote the two speoies referred 
to above. This agrees with Kshirasvatni’s commentary. The ‘ VanausadM vai'ga’ 
includes animal products, such as Svibti and NaltM, and mineral products, 
such as SwrasMraja taken to be the earth of Surashtra or Surat, ee note 32 on 
alum. On the other hand, the ‘ Vaiaya Varga’ includes certain plants which were 
not cultivated, such as the myrobolans. If this view be correct, we see thattheie 
was no mulberry cultivation at the time of Anmra-kosha (say, about the beginning of 
the Christian era), though Fatta or mulberry silk was undoubtedly known, 
The silk was, I suppose, procured from the cocoons fouifd on wild mulberry trees. 
The point requires, however, further research. 

Here is another example of confusion in determining AdJiaJd dr Tmani, 
Kshirasyami makes it a kind of crop, and Sarvananda gives the Bengali name 
Ttmur (Oajanusindious). The name, Arhar, a pulse, is said to be a corruption 
of adhali, and Tumur of Tuvara, the two being sometimes recognized as two 
species, 0. flavus and C. bicolor. But no one aeeins to have tried to understand 
the reason of the names, which, according to the oonamentators, signify ‘ one wMeh 
covers’ {adhaki), ‘ found in grass forests’ (TcdksM, probably better rendered as 
‘found in forests of dry wood’, or even ‘found in marshy land) j ‘ found in 
special soils’ {Mritsm)', ' astringent ’ (#Mra/-a)j ‘a special earth or stony earth’ 
(^Mrit4alaka) j ‘ found in Surat *. Now none of these descriptions are true of Caja- 
nns, of ArTiar, It is rather strange that the appellation ‘ earth or ‘ stone ’ escaped 
the attention of early writers. As a matter of fact, alum is prepared from alkin^ 
shale in Cutch and the Panjabi Both Charaka and Su^rnta, however, mention 
adhaki among legumes." The same name, therefore, appears to hav e been applied 
to both alum and the <wSar pulse. - Was Cajanus first introduced into Surat ? 
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The Amara-kosha mentions two other red dyes. One is 
Kampilya, also spelt Kampillcij the Kamela powder 
Mallotns pHlippinensis). The red powder is used also in 
Hindu medicine^ and has been mistaken by some as a red earthy 
natter of Kampxlya, a city. The name RochaiM applied 
to it makes it ^ a pleasing dye It is used to dye silk. Equally 
significant is the name Pattranga applied to the red Sanders 
(Ptero carpus santalinus) . It is called a dye^ but 

not known w'hether it was used to dye doth. But it can be said, 
however, that the word was originally Patra-ranga or Paita- 
tmga — a dye for silk, and corrupted into Paitmnga which 
does not give any reasonable meaning. 

Among yeUow dyes Palasct> (Butea frondosa) was well 
known to the Vedio Aryans. The flower yields a brilliant 
yellow dye by simple decoction, and may therefore have been 
used in ancient times, (page 10), Raj am occurring in the 
Atharva-veda has not been identified, but there cannot be 
any doubt of its use as a dye. In later literature JJayawl came 
to denote turmeric, and Berberis {Bam-Jiaridra) , both of which 
are the best yellow dyes in India. Lodhra bark and leaves 
may also have been in use, as now. 

Many tannin-containing plants were known, and it is a 
simple matter to observe ink produced when they are out. 
Kkadira (Acacia catechu) was one of the well-known trees 
in Vedie literature. There were tanners {Charmamnd) , and 
furs and skins must have been tanned before use by the 
people who claimed to be^'Arya^h Indigo, however, is 
pre-eminently the blue or black dye of India; and the process 
of dyeing with indigo shows the extent to which the art of 
dyeing was carried in ancient times. Whether the indigo plant 
Aill was cultivated, or the wild plant utilized for the extraction 
of the dye, cannot he, without careful enquiry, answered. From 
the Amara-kosha, however, it appears that the plant grew in 
Cf. Paianga (Ctesalpiuia sappan) wliicli nmst tave been either JPa^a- 
tango , — a cloth-dye, or Fai{a‘rmga—& ailk-dye. la Bengal and Orissa it is 
known as Bajiam, a corruption of Faiatiga, which again is of Fatra-raaga, 
the tree being regarded as a kind of red Sanders. 
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villages {gramlna)} and that there was trade either of the plant or 
the dye extract {KUtahiM). It was a Banjml, ^ dye, and 
received the names NUl — indigo plant, and Ka,la~r& black plant. 
It used to be fermented in vats and cloth macerated in the 
sohiion {turn, doL3)‘ From these it appears that the process 
of dyeing was much the same as it is now. 

The arts of spinning, weaving, washing, and dyeing were 
recognized industries in ancient India. Sukracharya specifies 
them in the following terms — -“To spin yarn and to twist 
threads into strings and ropes is an art. To weave thread into 
a cloth is an art. To wash and bleach cloths is an art. To blend 
dyes into various shades is the art of dyeing. Similarly, 
tanning and softening hides and skins into leather and furs, and 
curing so as to naake the leather transparent is an art. To prepare 
gold coats-of-mail, etc., is recognized as an art. Kings should 
ascertain the occupation of artisans and artists and protect them.’" 

From the Amara-kosha and Smritis we learn that the artisans 
and artists belonged to the S’udra caste, and Vaisyas traded in the 
products of manufacture. Manu (Chapter x) did not permit the 
highest two castes, even under straitened circumstances, to deal 
with clothes either dyed red or not, nor with lac and indigo. 
These were regarded unclean, the weaving operation requiring 
the use of starch, and lac and indigo some sort of fermentatipn 
or putrefaction for extraction. The Brahmans, when householders, 
used to wear white clothes. There was no such rule with the other 
castes. There were at least two garments, one, Antarlya or 
fariAhdWi for the lower parts, and the other, or 

>gravara iox the upper; and no one would come out of his 
house without the pair {udgamatiiya), which were washed clothes 
{dhaiita) . The modern dJmfi worn by the male persons is a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit Similarly, Sanskrit sdt^ or satiMhaui 

given the Sdrl worn by Hindu ladies. But both the words 
dJiauti and sdtl did not have until i-ecently the restricted sense 
they have now. 

Bengal has discarded dyed clothes except on festive occasions. 
But the rest of India shows how such clothes were common in 
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ancient times^ espeeiallj among the women. Clothes dyed red, 
orange, or yellow hare a sanetityj especially if they are made of 
silk or iasar. Ascetics wear a pair, dyed red, in imitation of silk, 
or tasar, which is ‘ pure Even the household servants of Eajas 
attend their masters with red [KasMya) garments on. This 
is a custom well preserved in Orissa. The masters put on a pair 
not only when receiving visitors, but also at home. Ah. are 
hound to use a pair when worsliipping a god j but many have 
forgotten that it was eq^iially customary or decent to wear 
the upper garment on other occasions, such as the taking of 
meals, The dress nsed to be wrinkled {huit-hrit^) in the form 
of waves (Mahabharata. Sabha, SO), and perfumed with an 
aromatic powder (ah Term) Eamayana, Lanka, 75). Besides 
the cloth powder {cMrna) dresses used to he perfumed by plac- 
ing them in the smoke of incense. The use of perfumes for cloth 
dates from the Vedie period. For instance, the valuable perfume 
KmlitJia (Saussurea lappa) is frequently mentioned in the 
Atharva-veda, and besides its use as an "all-healing herb, its 
aromatic properties were also known. “ In Kashmir it is much 
employed by shawl merchants to j)rotect their fabrics from moths 
and insects (Watt.) It is known there as clob-i-kut, the ' wood of 
Kut, ' of which the word ‘kut ' is no other than Sanskrit Mishtha. 
Nalada. or ^ nard ' is mentioned in the Atharva-veda, and has 
been a reputed perfume ever since (see note 36). Saffron of 
Kashmir {kumkuma) was prized not only as a dye but also as 
a scent. The word amhdra ordinarily denotes cloth, hut it 
is'also the name of the perfume, amher-gris. Equally significant, 
though piretty modern, is the word ksbav>maka, i.e. relating to 
kshanma or linen. It denotes the fragrant root, eonamonly known 
ehomka.^^ Varaha gives many recipes of cloth-powder " 

s* In the Amara-koslia, amhara denotes sky and cloth. The latter sense 
came into nse probably because the cloth indicated used to be dyed sky-blue 
or blue. Then the word acquired the sense of amber-gris, as the latter was used to 
perfume aralara, a highly prized dress. Kshirasvami gives the three meanings, 
and he has been followed by later lexicographers. 

The word occurs as Jcslema in the Amara-kosha, and choMtaka, cXo- 
raia, in other dictionaries. In Bengali it is known as chor, I have not 
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(patavasa). One consists of “ true cinnamon, cassia cin- 
namon [pair a) ^ and Iclias-khas®*^ witli half their weight of true 
cardamom made into a powder. The scent is heightened by- 

been able to procure it at Cuttack. In "Varahathewoi'd occurs as c/toZo, and 1 
being interchangeable. Bhava-praka^a regards the plant as a variety of g^'awthi- 
parna which is highly scented, and st%ameya which Is lightly scented, a variety 
of gmnthiparna. The Amara-kosha recognizes only t-wo, viz., ohoraliia and 
gi'anihiparana, sthanneya being a name of the latter. Kshirasvami follows the 
Kesha. 3fany later writers included cTtorapiishpi and even sprilc^a as synonyms. 
The latter plant has since long been taken to be the piriny pot-herb in 
VGrnaonlars. But I greatly doubt whether this plant (Trigonella cornioulata) 
■was meant. I take syrilcha to be T. fcenum-graecum, known as 
and not firing is used as a perfume. There is hopeless confusion in the 
determination of cThoralact, From the place of the word Tcshsma, and also of 
grardUfarna in the A. K., we can easily infer that they are not grasses. Neither 
is a grass. I take cHora^ci and efi/orafushf* to imply that the 

flowers are concealed (probably) in spathes. All the three are herbs with 
aromatic root-stock. The names of c^omka in the A. K« indicate that it has 
fibrous roots in tufts' {rahshasi), and leaves very prickly {duslpaira). It has 
acrid or poisonous juice (gana-hasa^a). Probably it is the scented rhizome of 
an avoid. &raidMfarm may not be an aroid. 

” We have to distinguish at least four scented grassses, viz. (1) hMstrina, 
(2) ^aUrim,on ranMsha, (3) latiiajjaka, and (4) usira. Of these wrti is 
the well-known scented root (khas-khas) of virana (Andropogon squarrbsus). 
But while some take lamajjaJea to be the same as khas-khas, others 
(Kshirasvami and Bhava-prakasa) to be different. It is better known as 
nalada, also spelt as na^ada. The middle Z or d can easily be changed into r ; 
lHaradas was thus the origin of the Nardus of ancient Europeans. The plant 
is described in A. K. as a hollow reed (mla), smooth, light and water-loving, 
preferring barren land. Bbava-ptakaSa tells us that it is like khas-khas, but of 
yellow colour. Most of the vernacular names given by Watt under Nardus indicus 
(page 462) can be traced to .Sanskrit names quoted by Ksbirasvami and others. 
Thus airghurai is a corruption of aigTvra (quick growing), solara of 
sanoia or sarala, (htllow), rma of rana (sound-making) or of am'inala 
(smooth), Idb’hori of alhaya, and hhawi oi sevya, (a in pronounced W 
in many parts of Northern India). The names yawrZW, and gander and 
ganiel i&ixam Sanskrit scent, and from gmdha-taila, scented oil. 

The nalada of the Athsrva-veda was probably this grass. It is not a synonym 
o£yatama»s*, the true spikenard, either in A. K. or any of its commentaries. 
I do . not find any Sanskrit authority for the name jwaranousa, better spelt 
JvamnJiusa, meaning a febrifuge. The name is local, jiist as A,. sehcenantTma 
has received the name dhucmiri (a cnrer of diseases) in Oriya, and 
arg'hya ghas (a valuable gcasa), gandha i)'i<na (a scented grass), and 
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adding musk and campkor and powdering again^"’. Indeed, tke 
word ^ aATiimm •’ wkick denoted a mantle in Yedic times came to 
be also used in later literature in the sense of applying perfumes. 
The duty of washermen was to perfume the washed clothing. (Cf . 
the Bengali expression lan-hira, which is from Sanskrit vasi- 
&rita — perfumed.) The object was not only to remove the smell of 
washing and to give a pleasant odour, but also to protect clothing 
from the attack of insects. Perfume was also applied by placing 
clothing in the smoke of burning incense {cIMpa). Distilla- 
tion of aromatic substances to prepare ‘ atar ■’ or essence was un- 
known, But if the use of perfumery be a measure of luxury, 
there was enough of it in ancient times. Not to speak of incense 
there were scented oils, scented water for bath, scented unguents 
before and after bath, scented clothing, and garlands of fragrant 
flowers. 

ffandha-lena (a grass Bceated like khas-khaa) in Bengali. BauMtTia is tkns 
described in A. K. It is an ugly-looking grass, cultivated in towns, sweet-scented 
eaten or sought after (by cattle ? dhyama, or spreads rapidly) and reddish 
(in inflorescence ? rmhisha). It thus appears to he the Rasa oil grass. 
The vernacular names, rhausa, rohish, etc., are evident corruptions 

of Sanskrit rmhisha (reddish). Bhustrina, also spelt hTiu-trina, is de« 
scribed to have stem creeping (hence the name), annulate like a garland and leaves 
or stems tufted and (some say, roots) spreading like an umbrella. It appears to 
be a variety of A. jwaranoasa. 

w The other recipes include various proportions of four or more of sixteen 
ingredients. Among these are camphorj halaJca (Pavonia odorata), sailsya 
(a scented Lichen), khas-khas, flower of Mesua ferrea, mJc'ha (Unguis odorata), 
fenugreek, aloe wood, wormwood (...rtemisia), tayara (? not TabernsBmoutana), 
coriander, cAoroka, white ssndal. &ee also Amaia-kosha and Artha-lastra. The 
whole subject of scents as koown to the ancients reijuires careful investigation. 
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APPENDIX. 

Note to flax (page 2) . — Since the opinion expiessed by Watt, 
a great change has taken place in the possibilities of flax cultiva- 
tion in India. The Bihar Planters^ Association engaged a 
Belgian flax expert for fire years (1908 — 1913) . It was definitely 
proved that flax can be successfully .grown and prepared at a 
profit in Bihar. Agriculture in India, by James Maekenna, 
M.A., I,C.S., 1915. 

Hote to Sukra-niti (page 4)' — Kamandixkiya-niti borrows 
from ^ukra-niti. It has been shown by the researches of 
Western scholars that the former was introduced to the island 
of Bali before the fourth century A. D. The date of the latter 
may, therefore, be put down in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The original was still older, since the Mahabharata men- 
tions Sulrra as one of the writers on polity. 

Note to hTiangw in Susruta (page 2l).-r— Dr, G. A. Grierson 
is said to have noted as a medicine in Susruta, 'Svhere 

it is called an antiphlegmatic " {see Watt, under Cannalis,'^a,gQ 
261). The Doctor does not quote the chapter. There is in 
Susruta the word vijaya {Kalpa-sthma, 2) . But it is a root- 
poison, and cannot therefore he the vHayA of later literature, 
where it is a synonym of bhangd. The word vijaga occurs in 
Susruta [uttar a-t antra, 9^4.) ; hut it denotes, as in the Amara- 
kosha, ohehulio myrobolan. Charaka mentions the flower of 
Sang among green vegetables along with those of Bauhinia and 
Bombax, and did not therefore intend to denote)by Saiin Canna- 
bis hemp. 

Note to Jute (page 27). — In Srihrishna-kirtan (fourteenth 
century, by Chandidas of Western Bengal, a work recently discov- 
ered, I find the earliest mention of the name Pat and the use of 
jute in making ropes. The plant is called them Nalieha, the same 
as NaliM. It is steeped iniwater for 36 hours , and then taken 
out and dried. The Pat is next separated and twisted into a 
rope. Prom this it appears that the people knew the fibre, but 
the context shows it was not a commercial commodity. 
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Tlie following few references to Indian textiles by Greek 
and Eoman writers are taken from India and ihe Western 
Wotld, by Prof, H 4 G. Eawlinson. 

Flax.— In old Greek accounts flax and cotton are said to be 
eontinnally confused. Bat Strabo (first century B. C.) notes 
tliat tbe Hindus used paper woven from flax. Eratosthenes (third 
century B, C.) heard of watering the flax, rice, millet, and other 
crops. 

Cotton.— Assurbanipal (seventh century B. G.) ia known to 
have been a great cultivator, and to have sent for Indian plants, 
including the wool-bearing trees of India. Herodotus (fourth 
century B. C.) mentions ^^the excellent wild cotton, superior to 
sheep^s wool, of which the Indians made their clothes."’^* 

Silk. — ^From Megasthenes we learn that "silk from the 
Seres, Gangetic muslins {dukulaf], etc., poured into the bazars 
of Pataliputra.'^ Demetrius (second century B. C.) " pushed the 
limits of his realm to the edge of the Pamirs in order to control 
the silk- routes. Of Sagala (? SMkot), the capital of Menander, 
the author of the MiUnda-pafiho (a Pali work) writes that 
" shops were there for the sale of Benares muslin, of Kotumbara 
stuffs, and of other clothes of various kinds.^"’ 

[The original Pali, however, ireads “ various clothes produced 
in Benares and Kotumbara, etc. ” The city of Sagala is compared 
with Uttara-kuru, which was very prosperou.?, and which gave 
rise to the legends of the Hyperborians of tbe Greeks. The Mar- 
kandeya Puran (Chap. 59) remarks that Uttara-kuru had trees 
which produced cloth. These cannot refer to cotton. The 
Pamirs were probably the Uttara-kuru of the Mahabharata.] 

" In the first centuries before and after Christ, silkjfrom China, 
fine muslins from India and jewels were exported from eastern 
ports to Eome. The exports of Sind were eostus {knsktha), 
berbery (a cosmetic fashionable in Borne), nard, gems, indigo, 
skins, and lastly, silk from China. Some of the silk also found 
its way through Nepal to the Ganges and thence to the 
Malabar coast. Later on it was taken straight from China to 
Bome.^^ 
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[In ancient times tlie country of the Seres extended westward 
to Pamir (Enc. Brit., 9tli Ed.). Ptolemy first used the name 
Sera for the chief city of the Chinese. TheLat. seres is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Chinese word for silk, which is 
variously pronounced as Se. I think this is rather far-fetehed. 
Cannot seres be connected with Sanskrit kshlra ^ — milk or milky 
liquid ? If it can be, we can then trace the name to the white 
sea, which was called KsMroda in Sanskrit, Cf. hsimoda and 
ksJmodarl for silk (page 41). . The glutinous secretion of the 
silkworm may have been called ksklrat milk. The initial k is 
easily dropped.] 
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English. 

Eratostlienes 58. 

Herodotus 58. 

Macdonell; Prof. A. A.j and 
Prof. Keith 7, 16, 18, E6, 

30,40, 42, 43, 47, 5L 

Megasthenes 41, 68. 

Mukerji, N. G-., 32, 39, 

Rawlinson, Prof. A. Cr,, 58. 

Straho 58. 

Watt, Sir George 1, 9, 18,22, 
25n, 27, 29, 32, 33, 35, 40, 
52n, 55. 

Sanskrit. 

Fed to. 

{SamUia) Teda, Brdhmana, 
Aranyaka) 16, 18, 20, 

29, 30, 36n, 40, 42, 43, 47, 
50, 61, 53, 56. 

Sayana 7, 20. 

Law. 

Sutra 5, 12, 16, 28, 49. 

Marni {Smriti) 5, 12, 20, 24, 
31, 35,42, 46n, 47, 54. 

Kulluka 12, 13, 24n, 31. 

Poliiy 

Chanakya {Artha-sdstra) 3, 10, 
11, 14-16, 19-23, 29-31, 35, 
36, 44, 46-48, 51. 

Kamandaka 58. 


Sukra, or Sukraeharya 4, 12, 
40, 53, 58. 

Puran. 

Agni 6, 46ii, 47, 50. 

Markancleya 6, 9, 11, 41, 42, 
47, 58. 

Medicine. 

Bhava-prakasa 22, 24n, 26, 40, 
5 On, 65n, 56n. 

Charaka 21, 31, 40,58. 

Raja-nirghanta 24ii, 5 In. 

Rasa-ratna-samuehchaya 52. 

Susruta 4, 8, 12, 13, 19, 21, 24, 
35, 52, 58. 

Grammar. 

Panini 5, 21, 23. 

Bioiionafy {KosJia). 

Amara-kosha 7, 14, 16, 20, 21, 
24, 28, 30, 31, 40, 51n, 52, 
55. 

Briddha Amara-kosha 7ii. 

Bharata 14n, 22. 

Kshirasvami 7, 14n, 16, 19, 21, 
25nj 35n, 36, '38, Sin, 52n, 
55n, 56n, 

Mahesvara 21. 

Sarvananda 7, 14, 19, 86, 5 in, 
52n.. 

Halayndha 17, 21. 

Heraachandra 17, 21. 
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Medini 7,ir, 21,31, 41. 

Budra 21. 

Visva 17. 

Varaha {BriTiat samMta) 4, 11, 
12, 14, 19, 28, 31, 55. 
Classios. 

Bhatti 15, 38. 

Gita-govinda 49. 

Kalidasa 1, 13, 38, 49. 
Mallmatha 17. 

Mahabharata 5, 13, 15, 16, 19, 
24, 30, 31, 38, 42, 68. 
Bamayana 5, 13, 15, 30, 31, 
36, 41, 12, 49. 

Pali. 

Milinda pafi.b .0 58, 
Vinaya-pitaka 7, 9, 20. 
Buddhagoshia [Mdha-vctgga] 7, 
9, 20. 

Bengali. 

Bansidas 17. 

Bbarat-chandra 18. 

Chaiididas 58. 

Kabikankana 17, 44. 

Kasi-das 25n. 

Krittibas 26. 

§5,stri, Haiaprasad 2. 
Sunya-ptu'an 44. 

GENEBAL INEE:^. 
Aldfa 45?t. 

(Litsea) 33, 

K4^afcl 52n. 

Adhivdsa 57. 

Adhlvma 43. 

Agni-mcM vdsa 6, 42», 


[J.B.O.B.S. 

Agiim (Aquilaria) 15n, 57n. 
Ajdvika 31. 

Ajina (furs) 29, 30. 

Aloe wood, see agmv,. 

Alum, alunogen 52. 

Amald, dmalaM (PHyllautlius) 
45n. 

Ambara (ambergris) 55. 

Amli 25ii. 

Amla-lorkikcb, amla-jgafra 24n,. 
Amiu, anmku 38n. 

Amsu>-patta 47. 

Anoa 37. 

Anima-'balhala (bast fibre) 24. 
Aparanta 29. 

Arghga-ghdsa 56n. 

Afhar (Cajanus) 52n. 

Arishta (Sapindus) 47. 

Arka (Calotropis) 10, 19, 24. 

Asama-tata 39n. 

Asm (Terminalia) 33. 

Asbestos 43, 

Asmantaka (.Baubinia) 1 9, 24. 
Astarana (carpets) 16, 49. 
Aias^ (Linum) I, 9, 12, 17. 

Atka 16n. 

AttOj attdlaha 12, 16, 17. 
Avika (woollen) 8, 30. 

Bahai grass 25. 

Bael fruit (JEgle) 47. 

Bakam (Caesalpinia) 52n. 
Bdlaka (Pavonia) 57n. 
Balhaja, hallaja (Isckcemum) 
10, 19, 24,25. 
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Balia, hal'kala (fibre) 8, 15, 2r4.j 
Balia (fibrous) 8, 21, 23, 46. 
Bamboo 10, 19. 

Berberis 53, 58. 

BJiantja 21. 

Bkanga, (Cannabis) 9, 13, 14ii, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 22, 58. 
Bkanga 9, 21, 22. 

Bhangyam 21, 23. 

BkarmlvaM 28. 

Bhotah 32 

(Andropogon) 56n. 
Blanket, see Kambala, 
Bow-string 10, 19, 24. 
Brahma-ddA'a (Morus) 41. 
Gampbor 57. 

Cannabis, see Bhanga. 
Cardamom 56. 

Carpets 14, 31, 46, 48. 

Chat 17. 

Ckampahn, GMmpd (Micbelia) 
:'3, 37. 

Clidmali, see Mdlall. 
Cfihayia-pata 13, 26. 

Chii7a 36, 38, 39. 

GhmdmniJia 35, 38, 41. 
Chlna-patta 8, 35, 36, 38, 41. 
CMtrmfa (printed clotb) 49. 
Chitra-vastra 49. 

Chob'i hut 55. 

Chola,<ihora, ahoraha, hhanraka 
55, 55tt. 

CJmma 23. 

Churna (elotb-powder) 54, 
Cinnamon 56. 


Clothing 6, 12, 13, 31, 41, 42, 
43, 53, 54. 

Coats-of-mail 41, 45, 53, 
Coriander 57n. 

Cotton 8, 9, 11, IBn, 16, 24, 
28, 30, 31, 88, 45, 47, 58, 
JOdruJiaridrd (Berberis) 53, 
Beva-hdrpdm (tree cotton) 29. 
Bhupa (incense) 67. 

BJmti 53. 

Buhula 2, 8, 12-14, 17, 37, 
38, 45, 58. 

JDnrvor (Cynodon) lOn. 

Dyeing and dye-stuffs 47. 
Embroidery 6, 41-48. 

Bmnda (Eieinns) 33, 37. 

Endi, Bran^^i (silk) 32, 
34. 

Elax, see atasl 27, 45, 58. 
Eurrier 29. 

Ears 30-32, 38, 48, 53. 

Gdceh pat, see J ute. 
Gandlia-inna (Andropogon) 
56n. 

Gar ad (silk) 41. 

Gargar, gargari lOn. 

Gavedhuhd (Coix) 10, 19, 24. 
Granihtparm 56n. 

Grasses, scented 56n, 

Gud'uckl (Tinospora) 19,24,25. 
Gun (sackcloth) 27. 

Hair 8, 24, 29, 31, 38. 
EarltaM (Terminalia) 33. 
Hdvai (a clotb) 36n. 

Hemp 9, 18, 24. 
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Mifa-nya-Ka&ipn 42. 

Ibex 30. 

Indigo see Nila, 

I%gv,dl (Balanites) lln, 19. 
JdlaJia (mail) 41. 
tT-idmavtsl (Nardostachys) 56ii. 
Juta, Jute, Jlmt 24, 26. 

Xald (arts and industries) 4, 
53. 

Kdla see Nlll, 

KiLINO-A 29. 

Kamhala (blanket) 9, 13, 31, 49. 
Kamboja 31. 

Kdnpilya, Kdmpilla, Kamela 
powder (Mallotus) 52, 
Ka^pdsi&a (cotton) 9. 

Kapitihd (Peronia) lln. 
Karnl’-roitha 16. 

Xdrjpdsa (cotton) 8, 23, 28. 
Xdiydsl (Gossypium) 28. 
Karfana 9, 28. 

Kasi, 15, 29, 58. 

XmJidya 54 . 

Kattan 9. 

Kaitrina (Andropogon) 56n. 

Xau$eya, Xomheya (silk) 8, 13, 
35, 38. 

Kesem (Heteropanax) 63, 37. 
Xhadira (Acaoia) 53. 

Kharma, Khamru (silk) 41. 
Khaa-Mas (Andropogon) 56, 
Khoma 9, 13, 

KhuUll. 

Ximhuf Kimit (XLorm) 

K.IEATA 25n, 39. 


I Kltaja (silk) 31, 35. 

Kosa, XosJia (cocoon) 8, 25. 

Kosamra'i Kt^sdmr a, Xusam 
(Scbleieheria) llE,50n. 

Eoseyya (silk) 9. 

Koahtd (Jute) 20. 

Kotumbaua 58. 

Koviddra (Baiibinia) 24!n. 
Kramu'ka (Morns) 40. 
Krishidsdra 3,0n. 

Xslhaiima 8-12, 14, 16n, 17, 23, 
37, 38, 45. 

Ksltaurndkai Kshema, 56. 
Kshlroda, Kshlrodarl (silk) 41, 

58,- 

Kshiboda sea 41. 

XsJioma 16n, 

Kshumd 1, 2, 9, 17, 19, 23. 

(Bauhiaia) 25n. 
Xulaki (mantle) i4n. 

Kulattha (Doliebos) llv 
Xwmhfii (Gareya) 27n 
Kunhmta (Saffron) 10, 55. 
K%rdli 25n. 

Awsa (Sacobai'um) 24, 26. 
Xushtha (Saussuria) 65, 58- 
Ku&umbhaf Xusuma (Cartbamus) 

10, 12, 48, 50. 

Kutapa (shawl) 31> 47. 

Eiiiha (printed carpet) 49. 
lidk&hd 34, 48, 50. 

„ -vriksha (Lac-tree) 51). 
LakucJia (Artocarpus) 36. 
Ldmajjaha (Andropogon) 56n. 
Leather 8, 

Linen 3, 8, 9, 12,16, 32, 46-48 
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Linseed 11, 13. 

Lodlira (Symplocos) 51-53. 
Zomaja (liairy) 8, SO. 

Madhuea. 29. 

MadMka (Bassia) 11 n. 
Magauha 36, 37. 

Maka-rajana 50. 

Mahisha 29. 

JfaJaiEi (Jasminum) 10, 21. 
Malla, Mull, miil-mnl (Mus- 
lin) 14a. 

Mala fibre 25n. 

Maujuhtlia, (Rnbia) 48, 51, 52. 
Ilamm) masina (Linseed) 
9,18. 

Mas^ra (Lens) 11. 

MatM silk 41. 

Maiiilanl 21. 

Me^hd^dambara. (a cloth) 49, 
Meihi see SpriMa. 

Mriga 3 On. 

Mritma 52 

Mugi {ZJtaseolai) 11, 33, 

Muga silt 33, 34 
„ -champU 33 
„ -minLinkari 33. 

Miilaha (radish.) 12. 

Mulberry 34. 

Mnnja (Saeeharam) 10, 19, 20, 
24, 25. 

Murva (Sansevieria) 10, 19,20, 
24. 

Must 57. 

Fadikd) ndlikd) ndlita (Corcho- 
ms) 26. 

Mdlicka 58. 


Z'aga tree 36, 37. 

Ndgakesara (Mesua) 37, 57n. 
Ndgaranga (orange) 37n.. 

Nakha (Unguis) 57n. 

Nalada, wvaila (ISTaa'd) 55, 56n, 
58, 

Nejaka, (washerman) 48. 

Nepala 31 

Zleifa-patta, nef-pai 35n. 
l^tla (indigo) 53, 58. 

Nilambara cloth 49, 50. 

Mii (Indigofera) 53. 

'idlim 17, 53. 

Nimha (Melia) lln, 12. 

(garment) 48. 

Nuda (Moms) 40. 

Nuni 34, 40, 

JSiganku, Ngan, 30n, 

Palasa (Bntea) 10, 50n, 53. 
Palptdana (a lye) 47. 

Paht Palu poka (silkworm) 34; 
41. 

Parnari cloth 32. 

Pashm 30, 38. 

Pat 26, 27, 58. 

Pafmga, see Bakarn. 

Pata^ranga 52, 

Pafa-vasa (cloth perfuraeiy) 54, 
56. 

Patrona (silk) 8, 35 — 38. 

Patta (true silk) 35, 38. 

„ -ja, 31,35. 

„ ’■Bwka (Corchoms) 26. 
fatti, Pattikd 27, 52a. 
Paitika-Zodhra 51n. 

Paitranga 51. 
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Pavitraka 20. 

Paxtndiiaka. 39; 

Perfumery 54. 

Fesas, Pdsaskari (embroiderei’) 
42. 

PhfPfCt 8i i 

FUamiara 50. 

Pea.g-Jyoti3H1 36. 

Fravdrti, pfamrdm (mautle) 14. 

Printing 49, 

PXTNDA S4j 39, 

PuNDRA 14, 15, 36, 37, 40. 
PuSEAN (a god) 30, 43, 47. 
Bdga-bandha (mordant) 52. 
B^jOuha (a dyer) 48. 

Bajam (turmeric) 53. 
BaMa-Kmclana (Bauhinia) 25u 
Bangdjlva (a dyer) 49. 

Banjana (a dye) 52. 

Banjani (a dye) 53, 

Bdn^ava (woollen) 8, 30, 81. 
Ba%ku 8, 30n, 38. 

Eattan cane 10, 24, 46. 

Bati (a weight ) 12. 

BanJiisha (Andropogon.) 56n. 
Beiham (silk) 41n. 

Ehea, Eamie fibre 2, 2Sn, 24. 
Bochanl 52. 

Eomaka 31. 

Eopes 23, 24, 46. 

Bn-ru 3 On. 

Eusa oil grags 56n. 

SdilepaMyi, 

Saka 81, 39. 


8dl (Shorea) 33. 

Sdlmall (Bombax) 47. 

Sama-tata 39n. 

Samudrantd 28. 

8mm (Cro talar ia) 9-13, 18, 19, 
23, 24, 26, 27, 45. 

„ -sniroi 20 « 

„ ^pm%pihd 20 . 

8dm, Sana 21, 23. 

Sandal 57n. 

Sanders, red, 52. 

Sarslapa (colza) 47. 

Sasorm 31. 

Sail, sdrl 17, 54u 
Seres 58. 

Sidfi, SidU (Bauhinia) 25n. 

Sid /id (Lagerstrcemia) 33. 

Silk 3, 8, 14, 16, 18, 29, 32, 34, 
45, 47, 50, 5In, 58. 
Silkworm 34. 

SHns 16, 24, 29, 30, 68. 

Smpu (catgut) 19, 24. 

Spinning 43-45. 

Bprik/id, Penugreek (Trigonella) 
55n, 57n. 

Starching 46. 

Sum. (Machilus) 33. 

SurdsJitraja (alum) 51, 52. 
Sevaena-Kedya, 14, 15, 36,37 

Syortd/oa (Oroxylum) 36n. 

Tag 22. 

T agar a (?) 57n. 

Tanning 30, 53. 
lantu. (warp) 43, 

(spindle) 43, 
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TavpjCt Son. 

Tasar (wild silk) 8, 23, 33, 34- 
36a, 43, 47. 

Tat 37. 

Teak 10. 

T-ckouaia 33n. 

Teoka cloth. 33. 

Tila (Sesamam) lla, 13, 47. 
Tih'dka (Symplosos) 51. 
TrasarOf 36a. 

T-suma 33. 

Tuda, iMt, iUt (Morns) 35, 40. 
Tula 33, 40, 45. 

35, 40. 

Tum%T (Cajanas) 53a. 
Tuwlikerl 38 . 

Tnni pdt (mulberry silk) 26. 
Tuvarl 52. 

Turmeric 53. 

Uddla 35u. 

Udvartana 45a. 

rimd 1 , 9 . 

TIrm (wool) 33, 30, 31. 

Vfmja 31. 


UTTARA.-KlT]lir, 13, 58. 

Usifa, kkas-klias 56a. 

Tadam 38. 

7ajra-lepa (cement) 13. 

Vah'da (Mimusops) 36. 
TalvajCf see 'balhaja, 

Va2^ga 14, 15, 39. 

Tarm 48, 49. 

Vasas (clotbes) 43. 

Vaia (Ficas) 30. 

Vats A 39. 

fay a (a weaver) 43. 

Feman, (loom) 43. 

Vena (bamboo) 34. 

Yeiasa (Calamus) 11, 19. 
Fijaya, vijayd 57. 

Flraiia (Aadropogon) 66n, 
yara*14, 34, 43, 45. 

Wasbing or bleaebiag47. 
WeaYiag 30, 43. 

Woollens 8, 13, 13, 33, 30, 38, 
45, 47, 48. 

Wormwood (Artemisia) 57n. 


II.— Chronological Totals in Purauic 
Chronicles and the Kaliyuga Bra. 

By K. F. JayASwal* M. A. (Oxon.), Barrister^at-Iiaw. 


I 

Cheonologioai Landmarks. 

1. The Piaraaas in summing up their political chronology 
in.i. give two totals calculated from their two 

The last ohTonoloeioal i • t i i i mi i *1 

late m the Puraiias : 498 ■ chronologicai landmarks. Those land- 

marks are the Maha-Bharata War (or 
the birth of Parikshit) and the reign of Maha-Padma Nanda. 
The totals given are ; — 

(«) Since the birth of Parikshit up to the coronation of 
Maha-Padma, 1060 years (V., M.) or up to the corona- 
tion of Maha-Nanda, Maha-Padma’s predecessor, 1015 
years (Br-, Vi., Bhag.)^ 

(5) " The period likewise after Maha-Padma is one of 838 
years. “The latter will be the chronological 
interval for those following the Andhras (= post- 
Andhras and others) . ” (V. & Br.) ^ 

(’•) See fehe references and discussion on the two data in J.B.O.B.S.1, 109, 
110. Cf. Pargiter, Parana Texts, p. 58, where the two data hareibeen 
confused as one, 

Alhreisiaiions — V=Yayu-Pnrana j Br*=Brahm£Lnda Parana j M=Matsya 
Parana j Vi. =Tishnu Parana 5 Bhag.*=Ehagvafca Parana ; Bhav.- 
Bhavishya Parana | P. T.= Paxgiter’s Parana Tests, Oxford, 1913 ; 
J.B.O.E.S.= Jonrnal of the Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Society ; 
Indian Antiquary. 

W ^ : II Br. ; V. ;'p.T., 68. 

(^) (cTFl^ 

M.) P. T., 58, 
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Mr. Pargiter’s esplana- 
iaon of 836 years’ period. 


la otlie): wordSj the last date o£ the P uranic chronology is the 
836th year expired after Maha-Padma. Maha-Padma died in or 
about 338 b. c. (J B 0 R S., 1^ 11 6)3 therefore (388 b. c. — 836) 
498 A. C. is the last date which the Puranas give to the chrono- 
logy of the last kings whom they describe as ‘ the post-Andh ras ' 
(' those coming after the Andhras ') (see also below). 

The Matsya says " that muok (cTtWW) time ’’ has elapsed 
between tbe post- Andhras and Parikshitj 
[thatisj its tmat=- {a) the preceding 1^050 
years (from Parikshit to Maha-Padma'’s 

reign) + (J) 836 years] : while the Yayn and Brahman da say 
this ” or the latter/^ interval (i.c. 836) was covered by 

the post-Andhras and others after Maha-Padma. Mr. Pargiter 
disregarding the clear reading of thejMatsya'' a-ParikhshitaV' com- 
bines the two independent data and gives 836 to Maha-Padma- 
Andhra period and another 8 S 6 to the future time after Andhras 
[“ equal space of time {is stili) future p. 74]. But this 
explanation is against the text, possibility and astronomical data 
(sections 4-9 iufra). 836 + 836 years after Maba-Padma Nanda 
would bring the Puranas to the thirteenth century of the Christian 
a result which would he absurd from every standpoint. Mr. 


era 


Pargiter himself puts the Puranas in the early regime of the Gup- 
tes (about 325 a.o.) , for, he thinks, the Puranas would not have 
ignored the orthodox Gupta Emjpire had they been completed 
in the later Gupta period. 

The above date for the Puranic chronicles had been once 

Mr. Pargiter’a date of suggested by myself.(^) But it can no 
the Pnta»ic ohronioles. longer be maintained. Here the state- 
ment of the Puranas about the 498 A. G. date is definite and is 
borne out by the astronomical data (see infra). As to the 


265 Ji. 

“ The Yhyvij I think, closedbefore the reign of Chaudragupta II, pro- 
bably in the ;early days of Samodragupta, For the dominions of tbe 
Guptas described there precede the conquests of Saniudragupia : 

SEfxifT I siYiXT^ 59^1^ 

l\ Ch. 37-277 
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Guptas having been mentioned as ruling over a small tract — ^ihe 
Gangetic valley up-to Allahabad only — it seems that about the 
time the Puranie chronicles came to an end^ the Gupta Empire 
had contracted into those limits } and as the Guptas were 
still reigning, no details as to them number and reign- 
periods could be given. The mention of the Huna dynasty 
and that coming as the last dynasty in the Puranie list is con- 
clusive. A Huna dynasty amongst Indian hings can only be 
mentioned in the end of, or after, the fifth century of the Christian 
era. 

3. We might notice here an important reading of the 

The Andhra Chronology ; Matsya in connexion with the chronolo' 
how to be counted. gical totals of the Puranas. In the 

place of ’EWTI3T I' W (Br., V.) the Mat- 

sya gives TT’fTXIlffTT^ I 

(272-36). The Matsya while giving 

the antaruy interval, after Maha-Padma, mates the parenthetical 
statement: “ As to the Andhras, they are the Paulomas (those 
succeeding Puloma) i.e. for the purposes of calculating the 
chronology between Maha-Padma and the post-Andhras, you 
have to take only those Andhras who begin with Puloma (I) and 
not the earlier ones. We know that when the Puranas give 460 
or 456 years to the Andhras (or the Satavahanas) , they count 
from the beginning of the dynasty, not from the overthrow 
of the Eanvas by a later Satavahana. , Hence* there is an 
overlapping. In the general total this is remedied and . the 
Matsya apparently is pointing out the landmark to count the 
Andhra period. This landmark is Puloma which is the first 
Pulamavi in the list, spelt and misspelt variously : as a- Po/ava 
and in the Vdyu^, as in the Br., as Vilaka 

and l-VilaJiUj GJii-Vilaka, etc., in the Tishnn and Bhagavata 
MSS.t [shewing forms and corruptions of Sri-Puloma, Sri-Fula- 
mdvi m.di Filaw^ya) .'] He is about the 8 th in the Andhra list. 

* Possibly also as JPa^wtttdvh Bib. Ind. V4yii, 37, 345, notes. 

t P. T, 39 n, 45. 
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His reign, as I have shown in my Brahmin Empire, covers 
the date of the fall of the Kanvas of Magadha. The scheme of 
the general chronology of the Puranas which is primarily Maga- 
dhan, excludes the Andhra years before this Piilamavi !.*■ 
Hence this parenthetical note in the Matsya that the Andhras 
are to be taken as the Paulomas only (^). 

Astronomical Chronologv, 

4. The above chronological data (sections 3, S) are coupled 
m the Pura9as with an astronomical reckoning. It runs thus : — - 

\ ^ (M.) 

or TOi: ; ftprsf XTTftf^ ’SfcTSP I (Br.) 

: ip : wm C M.] 

: (V., Br.) 

Likewise the Great Bear being high with full Agni ( == Krit- 
tikS, Agni being its deity), the post- Andhra houses fall in the cen- 
tury beginning with the 27th Future Century. According to 
the Br. ‘’^the Great Bear at the time of Parikshit reached the Pitii 
or (Magha) century. After this there follows an exposition of 
the Great Bear reckoning which describes that the Seven Eishia 
remain lOd years with each of the 27 Nakshatras or lunar 
mansions. 


* ^*01 ilie pre-Paloma years are covered in Magadba by fclie lat«.'r Matirya 

Sunga and Kanva periods. 

* The fall of the Kauvas is dated according to the system of 

my rechoaing in 31 b. 0, (against Mr, V. Smith’s 28 a. c.). The 
dynastic total for the complete list of 30 Andhra kings being 456 years, 
and the details for the first eight kings up to Pulonia I being for 181 
years, the Paulomas (or the 22 kings after Puloma I) covered 27& 
years or cir. 31 B, c. — 244 A. c.) 

“ has been corrupted into 

in V. MSS. This has led Mr. Pargiter to treat the mialeotion pmtipti as 
a proper name and to suggest that “ all reacUngs in this line in Mt., Va., 
Bd. are no doubt attemjts to Banskritize an old Prakrit sloka which was 
obscure. Perhaps the true reading should be .... TTiS^ 

significance of Agni in the verses be realized, no 
guesses would be necessary. Agni is to denote the Naksli itta, as piiri/a does 
in Br, (see infra). The presiding deities have been used So denote the Xaksh.s£riUiK 
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It is implied in the above datum that the reckoning is com- 
menced with the ICiittika Nakshatra and we know from other 
sources that the ancients did count Krittika as the first Nalcsha- 
tra ® . Taking Krittikd as the firsts our datum says that the post- 
Anclhras fall in the 27th or the Bharani century of the 7-Ilishi 
cycle. 

The Andhra pyriod in 5. The second datum is — 

Great Boar reckoning. 

*, ^ (f^) i 

^ ('33:^) cj^t 
(^T) [V., M.] 

“ The Great Bear united .with Magha in the time of Pavik- 
shit will be in the 34th century at the close of the Andhras. 
The Seven Rishis thus mark the reign of Parikshit in Magha 
or the 8th century and the end of the Andhras in the Uttara 
Bhadrapada,; their 34th century. 

The difference between the Andhi-a-period and the post- 
Andhra period is thus of three centuries. 

Mabfi,-Nauaa time in 6. The third datum tells US 

Great Bear reckoning. 

[Vi.Bhag.] 

" When from Magha the Great Rishis got into Purva Ashai^ha, 
then — since Nanda — Kali will reach Vriddhi.-’-’ We have already 
seen (J B O R S.j I, 109) that the Puranas by their Nanda 
as a chronological landmark mean Nanda II or Maha-Nanda 
(predecessor of Maha-Padma) . Thus the Sapta-Rishis were in 
the 18th or tho Purva- Ashadha century in the time of Maha- 
Nanda. 

7. We may summarize the results of the above data in these 
words : 

1. Sapta-Rishi cycle begins in Krittika. 

3. The reign of Parikshit begins in Magha (eighth centenary 
from Krittika) , 

3. 'The reign of Nanda II : (Maha-Nanda) begins in 
Purva-Ashadha (1 8th centenary) . 

Yajus, Tai. Sam, 4. 4..10, 1-3, 
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4. The end of the Andliras falls in Uttara Bhadra-Pada 

(24th centenarj). 

5. The post-Andhra period of Puranas ends in Bharani 

{27th centenary). 

8. Now let us verify the plain chronology with this. We 

Sapta-Eishi chronology have seen that Nanda II (Maha- 

indplain chronology. Nanda) mled during B. c. 409 — 374 and 

Maha-Padma, B.c. 874-*366-338 (J B 0 E S, I, 109 and 110), 
and that the interval between the death of Maha-Padma and the 
post-Andhra dynasties brings us to the close of 498 or to 499 
A.o. We have also seen that since the birth of Parikshit (or 
the Great War, 1434 b. o.) up to the coronation of Maha- 
Nanda 1,015 years or up to the abkisheka of Maha-Padnxi 1,050 
yBars, have been counted by the Puranas. The Maha-Bharata 
gives 38 years to the reign of YadhishGiira after the War 
(Mausala Parva, 1 I) . The coronation of Parikshit therefore 
took place in (b. c. 1424-36), b. c. 1388. 

Thus the Seven Eishis in 1388 b. c. were in Magha (fifth 
Nakshatra century) or as stated by the BhSgavata they just 
entered Magha. * According to the astronomical data 1 0 cen- 
turies later (in the 1 8th centenary of Great Bear cycle or in 
388 B. c.) the Great Bear reached Purva Ashadha and that 
ought to fall in the reign of Maha-Nanda. According to our 
plain chronology 388 B. o.does fall in his reign (409-374 b, c.). 

Coming 6 Nakshatra centuries later, the 24th centenary 
(3S8 B. C.-600) brings us to 212 a. C.-312 a.o. during which 
the Andhras close. The plain chronology gives the year about 
244 A. c. (see section Z n.\) for the end of the Andhra period. 
Thus the two cluonologies agree up to this point. 

9. A difierenee of 14 years, however, crops up as to the 

498 A. D. or 512 A. d ?aa date of the post-AndhraS. The astro- 
end of post-Andhra period. nomical datum would place the end of 

the post-Andhra period as beginning with the 27th century which 


* t TO \ 


ci?T 



: U 
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would begin in 51S a. C. as against tbe plain reckoning (836' 
years after Maba - Padma) giving the date 498 a. e. The 
difference between the Pnrva Ashadha and the Bharani (the 18th 
and the 27th centenaries) is an interval of 900 years. Calculat- 
ing back from 498 A. c. the initial year of Furva Ashadha falTs^ 
in (900-498) 402 B. C.j against 388’ b. o. which is based on- 
taking 1388 B. 0. as the initial year of the Magha centenary. ' 
The difference of 14 years thus lies in the difference between the- 
date obtained for the initial year of the Purva Ashadha (402 

5 . 0 . 388 B. C.-14) . If we adjnst the difference the initial 

year of Magha wonld be 1402 b. c., i.e., when Parikshiffs reign 
began (1388 b. c.) the Seven Eishis had already been in Magha for 
14 years. (*) This of course would offend against the Bhdgavata 
Parana* which implies that the EisMs entered Magha in or aftei" 
1388 B. 0. 

10, There is, however, evidence to* indicate that the reckon- 

138S B, c, probaTbly known i^^g of the sixth century A. 0. which 
to Megaetbenes. would regard the Magha century as; 

beginning in 1402 B. 0 . and not in 1388 b. o., is wrong. The 

old reckoning seems to have dated the initial year of the Magha 

century in 1388 B. c. This was so about 320’ b. o., for Megas- 

thenes (Arrian IX) tells us that the Hindus counted 6,462 years 

before Alexander’s time (328 B. c,). In 326 b. c. the accession 

of Parikshit according to the Puranas would he (1388 — 326) 1,062 

years old. If we deduct; this 1,062 from 6;,462 we get 6,400 years 

or exactly two Sapta-Eishi cycles elapsed. In other’ words, the 

^ In Gitber ease the aatronomioal data eorre^ond with thG political chronology r 
402 B. C. falls in Mabd-Fanda’a reign ; the period 198-298 A. o. sees the end of 
the Andhras and the century beginning with 492 A. 0 . wonld close the Puranie? 
History which would explain the mention of the Hdna dynasty. 

* Also against the old deium of Vyiddha Gtarga (as quoted by TJtpala) that the* 
Eishis at the junctioB of Dyapara and Kali stood at Magha (Pitri). Colebi'oolie 

11., 313. 
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Hindus in 326 B. c. dated the beginning of tbeir history in 
(6462 — 326) 6^788 b. c. or'5,400 years before 1388 b. c. ® 

It is thus clear that the year 1388 B. c. was regarded as a 
chronological landmarlc as early as 826 B. c., (5) that the Sapta- 
Eishi reckoning was in vogue as early as 326 B. C.^ that (c) 
probably a Nakshatra centenary was then held to begin in. 1388 
B. 0 . before which a 7-Eishi cycle had been complete^ the 
cycle beginning with Magha and not with Erittika. 

11. The year 498 A. c. of the plain chronology is a definite 

point. The Puranas mean tliat their 

4fl8 A.c. a deBHifedaie. jjg{-g go beyond 498 

A, 0 . and when they give the 27th century of the 7-Eishi 
cycle beginning with 512 a. c. for the close of the post-Andhras, 
they give somewhat an indefinite and loosely approximate date. 
If they had given a preceding centenary (412-512 a.c.) it would 
not have been so near the truth as the centmy commencing 
with 512 A. o.j for they say that their period ended with the 
27th centmy 7 i-e.j just before or about the 

beginning of the 27th century. 

12. At present I cannot say why the year 498 a. c. was 

3 i-u TT- 1*0 mark the end of the Puranie 

times. chronicle. We know only this much 

that it ■ falls within the second Hun period (after the second 
Hun war) and about the disruption of the Gupta power. It is 
significant that in the numeration of the post- Andhra dynasties 
of the PuranaSj the Huns are the last.f That the Puranie date 
498 A. c. was a well-known date in the sixth century isj as we 
shall see below (17 and 18) j certain. 

* In 326 B. 0. the chronology since Earikshifc had been accurately recorded as 
is evidenced by the fractional figure (5,400 + 1,062) three months. Before Parikshit 
the chronology was even then a matter of guess and round figures. In the present 
Puranas years are given only after the Maha-Bhai'ata war. 

* (as later ■when the early part of the astronomical chronology o£ the Puranas 
was composed.) 

t P. T., 46. 
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PURANIG DATA ABOUT KALI A&E, 

13. After completing tlie examination of tlie chronological 

Earlier data summary of the PnranaSj I essayed an 

examination of the Puranic data about the 
Kali age which lie intermixed with that chronological summary. 
The result proved satisfactory, as it not only gave a clear view 
of the Puranio standpoint as to the Kali age hut also offered 
an explanation of the Kiliyuga era The earlier data about the 
Kali age in the Puranas are these : — 

(1) That the Kali age started the day Krishna died (all the 
Pur§.nas say this).^ 

(3) That Kali started when the 7-Kishis ware in Magha 
(Vishnu Pm’ana) in the time of Parikshit. ® Kali 
started with the entry of the Seven Eishis into Magha 
Bhagavata),® 

(3) That when Krishna died, thePandava King Yudhishthira 
abdicated the throne and anointed Parikshit to 
sovereignty.* 

(4.) That the period of Kali thus starting was to last for 
1,300 years (Vishnu and Bhagavata).® 

(0 I 

'srflnTsf’ I 

Also Yuga-Purana tie Qarga-Samliita Las it. 

(®) t g: { 

(®) ^ fr^T : i ^ : 

’Em I trifTT^ ^ : I 

(*) : I 

* * * 'gaRPcw trf^cr ;ji 

(®) : I 

Of, Mann, 1. 69, 10 wliere the same duration of 1200 years is given. 
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(5) That when the 7 -Risiiis travelling from Magha reached 
Purva Ashadha in the reign of (Maha'JSTandaj or 
rather, since Nanda ■’•’), Kali attained vriSfilii (Vishnu 
and Bhag.) (^) 

We may add here two more data occurring in the body 
of the Puranic ehronieles — 


(6) That Maha-Padma was Kali-amsa-ja (Y. B., M.) 
which is amhignous : bom in the Kali-amsA the 
200 years after the 1,000 years proper^) or ‘ bom 
of a portion of Kali 

(7) Lastly, that the Yavana Kings ^wilP flourish in 
Kali-iesha. (®) 




¥PfW 


(I) 

(») V., 99. 388—390; 

„ . r \ , . , 





Cf. the earlier autliority Yaga Parana in the Garga-SamWta which mates begin 
Kali with Krishna’s death and ends it with the defeat of the Tavanas. T. P. also 
describes their tyranny in similar terms and mentions a fight between themselves 
in their own country towards the close of their time in tie end of Kali. 

(The Tuga Purina does not hnow the Andhras.) 

X X 1 

5r i 

^ 11 \ 

ITiqrarrg g’Ert TTfic^^ i 

The text, which is corrupt, has been published and discussed in my ‘ Brahmia 
Empire,’ 
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The results of the data 1 to 5 are : firstly, that the initial 
year of Kali synchronises with the coronation year of Parik- 
shit, the death-year of Krishna and the initial year of the 
Maghg, century, and secondly, that the initial year of the Purva 
Ashadha century marks the Vriddhi (which I shall explain 
presently) of Kali. 

The statement of the Vayu about the Yavanas in India 
agrees with the earlier data in the Yuga Parana (G-arga-Samhita). 
According to both they were utterly deToid of humanity, they 
fought between themselves and their time came to an end in 
the end of Kali Yuga. That the Yavanas of the Ynga Parana 
were the Indo- Greeks has been recognized (they are described 
to have invaded Magadha) , and that must be also the conclusion 
with regard to the Yavanas of the Yayu which mentions each 
Mleohchha nation by it distinctive name. The result, therefore, 
of datum 7 is that the Indo- Greeks are put down 
in the Kali-S4sha or the close of Kali Yuga, and it is an 
accepted fact that the end of the Indo- Greek power in India 
proper is the defeat of Menander or rather Demetrius (^) by 
Pushyamitra. 

III. Let us now reduce these above 
EaUaafcareduoedmtoto. i^^O dates. 

1388 B. c. — {a) Coronation of Parikshit ; 

(3) Kali begins ; 

(c) Magha century of 7-Eishi cycle begins. 

S88 B. c. — (a) Purva Ashadha century begins (coming 10 
centuries later than Magha) under ^ Nanda/, 

i.e. Maha-Nanda (388 B. 0 . is the 21st year of 

Nandall oivMaha-Nanda (J B O R S, I, 116), 

(3) 1,000 years elapsed since the beginning of 
KaU. 

[^] la 'Brahmin Empire’ I hare pointed out that Strabo implies a joint 
invasion by Demetrius and Menander, The gi’eat q.uarrel which is said by Yug^ 
Parana to have arisen in their own country also seems to refer to Demetrius. 
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188 B, c. — (rt) The 1200th year or the end of Kali. 

(^} Defeat of Menander and end of the Indo- 
Geeek powbe in India — in Kali-seska. 

{c) The Triddhi or ^ dotage ■* of Kali begins. (^) 
15. My chronological investigations have already brought 
me to the conclusion that the date of 
Menander^s defeat is about 188 — 186 
B, c. {Srahmm Empire), and that the 
Brahmanic revolution which overthrew the Sudra and the 
Buddhist rule of the Mauryas brought Pushyamitra to the 
throne in 188 B. c. Now we find that that year marks the 
close of Kali. "Whether the years closing the Kali Yuga had 


Agreement with dates 
already foxind. 188 B. c. : 
End of Kali. 


any theoretical and moral inflnence on the events of the 
political revolution and the defeat of Menander or it was a 
mere coincidence, we cannot say. But the point which becomes 
definite is that the Kali age according to the old theory of the 
age chronology ended in or about 188 B. c. 

16(a). According to the oldest theory it ought to have 

E^t^nsion of K^li period ; Imndyei years before, with the 

‘ dotage ’ of Kali, 1000th year in 388 B. c. under Maha- 

Nauda. But an extension of 200 years 
was given which appears to have been done about the second 
century B. C. (2). This might have been due to the fact that 
although the Kali age was over, the country saw no signs of a 
better age ; instead of being in an improving state of 
political morals, it saw the worst days under Maha-Padma. 
Instead of dying under Maha-Nanda Kali was regarded to have 
attained only ^ dotage \ The ^uhga period certainly started with 
a very good promise, having put an end to the Indo-Greek 
power which, according to the Pm-anas, was the ■worst tyranny. 


Q) 388 — 188 B. C.—the amaa (200 yeaaa) of Kali ; Maha-Padma 374, 66— 
338 B. c. 

(®) Ab it appears for the first time in the Manava-dliarma-lastra, which, as 
I have shown elsewhere, I regard as a wort of the Sanga- period. 
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1 6 . The chronology in Sapta-Bishi cycles thus fully hears out 

- . , ,, the Puranic chronology in plain figures. 

durSion oFlSrage?^ ° They conjointly fix the duration of Kali 
to have heen one of 1200 years. But 

the period was considered too short. (^) An explanatory note 
during some later revision was added into the Puranas after the 
astronomical data — -that the 1_,200 years are the years of the 
Devas and that to get the human years it has to be multiplied 
by 360 ! It was a theory for the first time x>'ot forward after 
or about the end of the Puranic chronicles (c. 550 a, o.) ; (^) a 
theory of divine years is uninown to previotrs literature. 
It was absurd hut honest ; absurd, because the data before it 
completely refute the theory. The years of the kings, Maha- 
Nanda and others, are not divine but human years, the Sapta- 
Bishi centuiies are not in divine hut in human years. How 
could, therefore, their total of 1,200 years be divine years ? 
It was honest as its author or authors leave the earlier statements 
sacredly intact, 

III 

Kali Yug-a Eh a. 

17. As we have seen above, the Puranas cormt 836 years 

jQc i « v . from the death of Maha-Padma (338 B. c., 

J B O E S., I, 116) nptottepost- 
Andhras, that is, they close their period in 4)98 A. C. (or 498-499 
A. 0 ,). At the same time they put the post- Andhras in the 27th 
(or Bharaui) centenary of the Sapta-Bishi cycle, and the reign of 
Maha-Padma^s predecessor (and therefore also of Maha-Padma) 
in the Purva-Ashadha or the 18th centenary, i.e. 900 years earlier. 
Now knowing the year 498 a. o. if the astronomers in the 
sixth arid seventh centuides wanted to calculate back to the 
beginning of tbe Purva Asbadba conjunction they got 

498 A. 0. 

—900. 

402 B. G. (see section 9,) 


0 ^ See sepaiafce paper on Kalki as to his age (cir. 498“ 633 A. 0.) in connejcion 
with the Kali Age and further extension of its duration in lA, 1917. 

(“} Presumably in the latter part of the sixth century. 
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Bj adding a Ml Sapta'-EisKi cycle to tliis they obtained 
(40S B. G. 

2700,) 


S102 B. G.. 


wBicb they called the Kali Yuga era. ^ 

They thns seem to haTC got a date which on the basis o£ the 
nine nakshatra centuries and the year 498 a. c. represented the" 
beginning of Puxva-Ashadha centenary of the Sapta-Kishi cycle, 
i.e., the period when Kalhs friMhi commenced. To this Triddh^ 
period of Kali, possibly regarded as ' increase ^ ahd not ^ dotage 
the indefimte period of a complete Sapta-Eishi cycle (2700 years) 


was added. Thns the Kali Ynga era is very distantly connected 
with Kali-— crainected not with the heginning but with the end 
of Kali. 

As a matter of fact, the reckoning leading to 402 ( + 2700 = 
S102) B. c. has a mistake of 14 years in view of the astrono- 
mical data of the Pm’anas. The 27 th century (from the 
Krittika) began as seen above (sections 9, 10) in 512 A. C.. 
and not in 498. An accurate calculation (900^ — 512 = 38Sb,c.) 
would have dated the astronomer’s Kali Ynga era in (388 b. o. 
+ 2700) 3088 B. c. and not in 3102 B. c. 

18. Tlius the date 498 A. 0 . of the Paranas, coupled as it was 
with astronomical equations, seems to be 
so well-known a date as to become the 
pivot of astronomical calculations in the 
6th and 7th centuries of the Christian era. The identification 
of the Puranie date, it appears, now explains the mystery of the 


498 A, c. well toown ia 
eiith and seTcntli cvntures. 


1 It is curious that althongli Aryabhata and Taraha-Mihira ‘enuro’ata the 
HaliTuga era, as oommencing in 3103 *B. they place the Maba-Bhirata war 
(Tudhishthira) in the seventh century of the Kali Tnga era (Aryabhata in 
662 and Varahau 653 Kaliera. This very faet shows the- artificiality of 
the era and also indicates that its adoption was a new thing and a matter of 
some controversy in the sixth oentnry A. o. 

The oldest mention o£ (iheK, Y.-era iu inscriptions b in 634 A, c. 
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Sidcllianta year (4-98 A. o. elapsed or 499 a. c. eiirreiit) as 
well as the riddle of tire Kali Yuga era. 

SUMMARY OR RESULTS. 

I. 

PURANIC TOTALS AND PERIODS (192S YEARS). 

{Pre-FaniksJdi J?eriod—' 

6788 :e. O. — Reginning of Hindu History as regarded 
by the Hindus in the days of Megas- 
thenes : 2 Sapta-Rishi cycles (54-00 
years) added to the coronation year of 
Parilrshit. 

2188 B. 0. — Krittiha (or the Pirst) century of the 
Sapta-Rishi begins.] 

(i) The Pauikshit to Maha-Nanda-Maha-Padma peeiod 
1050 YEAES. 

rThe Great War. 

1424 B. c. ^ 

(.Birth of Parihshit. 

'“Death of Krishiia. 

1388 B, 0 , . Coronation of Pa,rikshit. 

The Magha (or the 8th) century of Sapta- 
1 ^ Rishi cycle begins. 

409 B. c,— Coronation of Nanda II (Maha-Nanda) — 
1,015 years after the birth of Parihshit. 

S88 B. o.-«-Purva-Asha,dha (or the 18th) century’ of 
the Sapta-Rishi cycle begins. 

874 B, a— Maha-Padiiia-Nanda-’s reign, 1,050 "years 
after Parihshiti 
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(ii) The PcsT-MAiu-P.iD3rA (Mahapadmottaeam pbeiod : 
836 YEAES. 

[The pre-AndJifa period ; — 

3SS E. c. — 2S8 E. c.— Purva-Astadlia eentmy (eighteenth 

centiir}') 

the Vriddhi-period o£ Kali 
begins.] 

[374/66 — 338 b. c. — Maha-Padma l^anda.] 

(a) The Andhea eeeiod ; 456 or 460 years. 

(1) Those before Piiloma I ; 

181 years. 

(2) The PAELoms : 276 or 

279 years. 

288 — 188 a. c.— Beginning of the Andhra dynasty 
in the Uttaxa-Ashadha Century — • 
456 or 460 years before the 24th, 
the U. Bhadrapada century 
(212 A. c. — 312 A. c.), 

2l2 A. c.*— 312 A. c.— The 24'th or the XJttara Bhadra- 
pada century. 

End of the Andhra Dynasty in 
this century (eir, 244 a* c.) 

(i) The Post-Andhea {andhranta-^'n-va^as) peeiod (two 
centuries elapsed). 

512 a. c. — The 27th (the last) or the Bhai^ai century 
begins, 

fEnd of the post-Andhra 
498 A. c. or 499 -a. o.— < 3 period. 

1 End of the Puranic dynas- 
L ties. 

II. 

PUEANIC DATA OH KALI AGE. 

1388 B. 0 .— Death of Krish:^; coronation of Parikshit; 

Kali commences ; the Maglia century com- 
meuces. 
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1388—888 B. 0 .— 1^000 years from the beginning of tbeMagba 
W the beginning of the P^rva- Asha dha Cen- 
tury (original Kali-x^ei'iod of 1^000 year® 
completed in 385 b. o.) 

[409—374 B. 0.— Mah^-Kanda.] 

388 — 188 B. c. — Pnrther ^00 years of Kali. 

388 B. c,--7-Rishis enter Ptrva-Ashadha; 

Kali'’s Vriddhi (dotage) begins. 

188 B. c.— End of Kali : SuAga Revolution r Fall of the Mauij 
dynasty. 

188 B. o.— Kali-'Se&lia ” : End of the Yavana rule in India 
pr€^r. 

Ill, 

THE KALI YUGA ERA. 

{Started in Siath Oeninr^ A* J)>y 

498 A. c.— The ■well-known point in chronology adopted 
hy the Pnranas as well by the astronomers 
of the Pnranio age (sixth cent'ury). 

402 A. c. — 900 years counted hack (498 a, o. — 900) to get 
at the Purva Ashiclha point which was really 
the end of the original Kali-period and the 
. beginning of the VfiddU (dotage) or the 
Sandhya period of the latter theory. 

S102 B, 0,— A full Sairta-Rishi period added to the ahove 
(2700-i-402^ B. 0.) : the beginning of the 
artificial Kali Yuga era. 



III.— Note on a Unique History ^of 
Timur and Ms descendants in Iran 
and India, beautifully illustrated 
by the CJourt Painters of Akbar, 
and once prized and treasured by 
Shah Jahan as a Literary and 
Artistic Masterpiece. 

By Khan Sahih Abdul Muq.tadLir, Oriental Public 
Library, Bankipore. 

The Mtihammadan law wliicli forbade the representation of 
the forms of living creatures, precluded the Moslems in tbe early 
days of Islam from cultivating tbe art of portrait-painting. Yet, 
thougb. tbe prohibition was respected by every true Moslem as a 
sacred law, the advance of time and science helped to abate 
somctbing of its original stringency. The pictorial art of Persia 
which bad. succumbed under the orthodox Caliphs of Bagdad, 
began to revive in the middle of the thirteenth century when 
the Mongols shook off the Arab suzerainty. This revival of the 
art in Persia marks a new ei>oeh in the history of islaroie art, 
which reached its zenith under the Safawis (A. H. 907-1148— 
A. D. 1502-1736). 

Historians, like Shwand Amir, Iskandar Beg and several 
others, speak in eloquent terms of the artistic taste of 
the SafawTs, and mention a large number of artists who 
nourished under them. Dr. Rieu, in his Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS. in the British Museum, London, Volume III, p. 
1072, notices a finely illuminated copy of NizamPs Khamsab, 
dated A. H. 946-949 (A, D. 1539-1542), written hy the famous 
ealigraphist Shah Mahmud of Nishapur for Shah Tahmasp 
Safawi (A, H. 930-984 — A. D. 1523-1576). It contains fourteen 
miniatures; of which eleven are signed by five artists of the Shah's 
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Court, viz., Mirza Sultan Muhammad, Mir Sayicl ■’Ali, ■’ Agha 
Mirak and Muza&r ■’AH. This art which entered Persia 
from Transoxania owes its technique to China, which, as is -well 
known, stood foremost among Eastern nations in the cultivation 
o£ the fine arte. Chinese iuHuenoe is apparent from the Chinese 
■figures in the illustrations of many a manuscript painted by the 
artiste of the Persian School. The earliest Persian painting in 
the Bibliotheque Rationale, Paris, dates' from A. D. 1279-1280. 
H. Morley, in his Descripitire Catalogue of the Lihraay of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, London, notices an illustrated cojjy of the 
J aml-ut-Tawarikh, dated A. H. 724 — A. D. IS 14. This is one of 
the most ancient illuminated manuscripts in Perso-Mongol style. 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his valuable History of Pine Art in 
India and Ceylon, which ha s been of great help to me in writing 
this article, remarks: — Its numerous illustrations may he 
regarded as the best examples of the style in its early form. Chinese 
influence is apparent throughout, the figures being nearly pure 
Chinese.” It is worth noticing, too, that they are treated in a 
purely conventional and stereotyped fashion, devoid of any 
delicacy of form or execution ; one figure is exactly like another. 
This Perso-Mongol tradition, which India received directly 
from Persia, lingered in Indian paintings for many years. The 
Emperor J ahiingir, whose memoirs give us ample evidence of 
his love for the art, remarks that although Bahar took a very keen 
interest in it, he most probably did not ask the painters, whom 
he brought with him to India, to draw the figures from life. 
Manuscripts thus illuminated by the Persian School are not . un- 
common. It was not until the reign of the Emperor Akbarthat 
the old tradition was Hi’oken, and that his painters, at the instiga- . 
tion of their royal master, first applied themsel'ves jo study nature, , 
drawing portraits, etc., direct from life, and payingdue attention 
to accessory details. In Akbar, then, we recognize the founder 
of the Moghal School, 

Inheriting quaHties, peculiarly Persian,— imaginative power 
and love of beauty in all forms, — -Akbar saw in the encouragement 
of painting a way fco gratify his owm tastes and to enhance the 
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splendour of liis reign. It was an age of portraits ; and Hindus 
and Muliamraadans in a hundred delicate miniatures, scattered, 
tlirongli a large*nnmber of MSS., have made his features and his 
actions immortal. His historian, Abul Fazl, observes in the Am-i- 
Akbari:— “ AJxharhad from his earliest youth shown a great in- 
terest in painting, and given it every encouragement, regarding 
it both as a means of study and as an amusement. The works 
of all painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the 
Daroghas and the Clerks ; he then confers rewards according to 
excellence of _ workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required hy 
painters, and the correct prices of such articles carefully 
ascertained. The mixture of colour has especially been improved. 
The pictures thus received a hitherto unknown finish.-’^ 
Jahangir was like his father; he showed a great affection 
for his painters, whom he rewarded liberally. Among those 
at his Court Ahul Hasan, entitled Nadir-uz-Zaman, and Mansur 
were the most accomplished. But we must pass on to th e reign 
of Shah Jahan, the Magnificent, to see miniature paintings attain 
their highest finish. The portraits by his artists bear upon 
them the very stamp of truth while the predominance of more 
purely Indian types is very noticeable. There is preserved in 
this Library a copy of the Padishah ISTamah (a history of Shah 
Jahan) with fine illuminations in the best Indian style of the 
later Moghal Period. Of the artists of Shah Jahaa‘’s Court, the 
following are worthy of note : — Chitraman alias Kalyan Das, 
Anup Chhatar, Manuhar, Muhammad Nadir, Mir Hashim and 
Muhammad Fakhr Ullah Khan. Nor, for all his orthodoxy, did 
Aurangzib or his successors allow the art to die out, and the 
works of several masters who flourished under them are not 
uncommon in these days, ■ Some of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of Mughal painting are reproduced in the works of Messrs. 
Vincent A. Smith and E. B. Havell. Within the brief space 
of four reigns (Akhar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzib), 
India, that had learnt miniature painting fram Persia, infused 
into it a character all her own, and brought it to a perfection far 
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surpassing the acHevements of ‘her teacher. This could never 
have happened but for the patronage of her emperors, and for this 
ralone the Moghal dynasty deserves to rank among the chief 
glories of Indian history. 

Illuminated manuscripts earlier than the fifteenth centm'y are 
rare. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson in his admirable Catalogue 
of the Cochrane -Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
INew York, gives a minute description of several illuminations 
hy Bahzad (A, D. I4i87-1534), the most famous of all the 
Persian artists, who ilouxished under the Safawis of Persia, 
and of several executed by one of Bahzad^s pupils named Mirak, 
and some others, who. lived in the sixteenth century. The 
British Museum, London, possesses a copy of the Darab Namah, 
with a nuniher of illustrations signed by the court painters of 
Akbar (See Rieu, Supptt. ISTo. 385) and Mr. Yincent A. 
Smith informs us that one of these was painted by Bahzad and 
■corrected or touched up hy Khwajah ‘Abd-us-Samad. The latter 
was at first attached to Humayun, but -suhsequehtly attracted 
the attention of the Emperor Akbar, who honoured him with 
high oifices and made him the master artist of his court. The 
names of Khwajah Ahd-us-Samad and Mir Saiyid Ali (the latter 
of whom has been already mentioned among the artists of Shah 
Tahmasp’s Court) are incidentally mentioned on Pol. 2.98a of 
the MS. under notice as the teachers of the Empaur Hnmaydn, 
Among the pupils of this Khwajah at the Court of Akbar 
were Daswant Kahar (the son of . a palanquin-bearer) who 
afterwards became the most famous of aU the Hindu artists, 
and almost all the Hindu and ^ Muhammadan painters in the 
Emperor^s entourage: Dr. Rieu, in his Supptt. to the British 
Museum Catalogue (Persian MSS.), No. 75,, notices a copy of- 
the /Waqiat-i-Bahari containing sixty-eight whole-page minia- 
tures signed by the Court artists of Akbar. The Yictoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, has recently acquired a 
part of the Akbar Namah, with about one hundred and ten 
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iBustrationSj mostly from the same sonrce. Paintings of tlie 
'Court artists of Akliar are not uncommon in Europe, but in India 
they seem to be rare. The Maharaja of Jaipm possesses an 
illustrated copy of the Eazm Kamah which is said to haTO cost 
Akbar more than £40,000. 

The Patna Library is singularly rich in manuscripts of 
Persian poets and historians to which the art of the miniaturist 
or the accident of their rarity has given an added value. Besides 
u large number of manuscripts containing splendid examples of 
the Persian and Indian styles, it possesses a collection of single- 
page paintings, specially prepared as examples of fine art, and 
several albums made up of single-leaf paintings chiefly by the 
artists of the Moghal Period. Among the MSS. the best in 
my opinion is a magnificent history of Timur and his descendants 
in Iran and India. There are three points about it which deserve 
special attention ; — ^(1.) It seems to be a unique copy. lean 
find no copy of it in any Emopean catalogue ; there is none in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the Bohar collection at the 
Imperial Libiary, Calcutta, or in the Bampur Library, all 
which I have myself examined. (2.) The paintings are all 
signed by the artists of Akbar; and it was probably for 
the Emperor himself that they prepared the manuscript. (S) It 
was prized and treasured by ShahJahan as a literary and 
artistic masterpiece. 

The manuscript, comprising 338 folios, is of octavo size and 
measures 15| X It is written in beautiful bold Nastaliq of 

the best Persian style, within coloured and gold ruled borders. 
The paper is of an excellent quality with a slight ivory gloss and 
of a high cream colour. The binding is modem, rich and taste- 
less. It is unfortunately defective at both ends. The want of 
headings, spaces for which have been left blank throughout, 
puts the reader to no small trouble in studying the contents. 
There are several lacunee, in some of which folios have been 
inserted later. In many places the catch words have been ent 
o:S by the binder, and it is not always easy to detect gaps. One 
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of tlie two heavy leaves attached at the hegianing of the copy 
bears the followiag autograph of the Emperor Shah Jahaa 

tXjJ] ^4^^ 

ji «i^) ^J^’Lclu« a/ 

C^a. J C^.«a3:vj| olsi,H ' oJ)j| ^ ^IjL«n 

u:^ij d^jO |4^o j UL— i«J jjLu Ij aE|jU) 

^ sLuJob itul sjjo^ bb sUl 

# abSob jiS] 

There are several ■’Arz-didahs aad official seals of the nobles of 
the Moghal Courts of India. Almost all the seals are in a faded 
condition. The names of the officials read thus 

Abdullah Chalapi,~23nd Shawwal^ 26th regnal year; 
Khwajah Suhayl j Khwaj ah Hilal ; Abdul Ghafur ; Muhammad 
Eaqir ; Nur Muhammad. The fly-leaf also bears the signature 
Gladwin The initials are faded^ and there is no date. 
This must be Francis Gladwin, a contemporary of Warren 
Hastings. He translated several Persian books into English 
and died about 1813. {See C.’ E. Buckland, Of 

Indian BiograpJii/, page 167-) A note on the same fly-leaf 
records the cost of the MS. as 8,000 rupees. 

In the autograph note Shah lahan, the Emperor, says that 
this history, comprising the account of Timur and his descendants, 
and of the Emperor Akbffi’ down to the 22nd year of his reign, 
was composed in the time of ‘'^Shah Baba^b as Shah Jahan in 
his childhood used to call Akhar. The name of the author and 
the title of the work are not found in the text, nor does Shah 
J ahan in his note give any clue to them j but the hinders'’ title 
runs : Tarikh-i-khandan-i-Timmnyah or the history of the 
descendants of Timur, This title was evidently chosen by the 
donor of the Library. The text opens abruptly in the middle of 
the introduction, and breaks off immediately after the account 
of the eonq^uest of Gujarat by Akbar in the nineteenth year of his 
reign (A. H. 981— A. D. 1573). The history of the. 20th, 
21st and 22nd years is wanting. In the introduction the author 
icraisesthe Zafar Namah, ^the well-known biography of Timur 
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by Sbaraf-ud-Din All Yazdi (d. A. H. 858 — A. D. 1454). 

The earlier part of tbe ■work devoted to tbe bistory of Timiir 
and bis descendants in Iran (Pol. 235b) is mainly based 
upon tbe aforesaid Zafar Namab. It opens with Timur^s marcb 
in search of Amu* Husayn^ corresponding vntb tbe account given 
in tbe printed edition of tbe Zafar Namab, Yol. 1, p. 60: 
In narrating the bistory of Babar and Hiunayun (Pol. 236a — 
283b) tbe author frequently quotes tbe Tuzuk-i-Babarl; or tbe 
Memoirs of Babar as bis source ; vrbile for tbe account of Sultan 
Husayn MIrza (A. H. 873-911— A. D. 1468-1605) and the 
short sketches of all the famous men of bis Courtj be relies 
exclusively on tbe said work. In fact, he openly admits that 
bis account of Sultan Husayn Mirza is nothing naore than 
a literal translation of the Turki original of Babar^s Memoirs, 

Jl iiolf 

k ft B kbJ djC iX).)} 

*■ iJ'J.iAW ^ j LU..***) 

The history of the reign of Akbar (Pol. 295b — 388h) is treated 
more fully than that of any other king. The author .was an 
eye-witness of most of the events which he narrates year by year, 
bringing down the history (according to Shah Jahan^'s note) to the 
22nd year of the Emperor^s reign. While giving a short geogra- 
phical account of Hindustan (Pol. 264a), the author tells us that 
he will describe the country at length after finishing the history. 

It is quite probable that the author did not live to carry out 
his plan, but died shortly after bringing tbe history down to the 
22nd year of Akhar's reign. 

Leaving aside other questions connected with this MS., 
I wish here to dwell upon its illuminations, all of that delicate 
and highly finished style that reached so marrellons a develop- 
ment in India under tbe patronage of the greatest of tbe Moghal 
emperors. It contains 112 large miniatures, some of which cover 
two opposite pages. Some paintings run over the side margins. 
Unfortunately the names of most of the artists, which were 
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given at the bottom of each j)icture, have been cut off— thanks to 

the rathless folly of the binder, Those that are legible read thus 
(1) Daswant, (2) Kest; (3) Basawanj (4) Madhu, (5) Lai, 
(6)Makund, (7) Khlm, (8) Jagnath, (9) SSnolah, (IG) 
Earn [Das], (11) Sariin, (12) Nanha, (13) Tulsi, (14) 
Hand Grwaliari, (15) Dhannii, (16) Bhanr (and also 
Bhanrah), (17) Anant, (18) Sahu, (19) Sura], (20) Deo, 
(21) DharamDas, (22) Gang Singh, (23) Jag Jivran, 
(24) Asi, (25) Muhammad Kashmiri, (26) Haydar 
Kashmiri (27) Kamal Kashmiri, (28) Mukhlis, (29) 
Farrulnh, (30) Mishin, (31)AIi, son of Mukhlis, and 
several others. The first ten and the last three are men- 
tioned by Ahul Fazl in his list of the seventeen artists 
of Akbar^s Court. Nos, 11—13 are noticed by Vincent 
A. Smith, In many instances we find two artists bear- 
ing the same name. In such cases they are distinguished 
by the words Kalan (the elder) and Khuri (the younger), 
e.g. Tulsi, AhZSn— Tulsi KhhrU, Madho Kalan — Madho 
Khmd, Banwali BanwMi KlmrA, and some 

others who are similarly duplicated in the signatures. 
Sometimes one illustration bears the signatures of two 
artists with the words (drawing) prefixed to the 

name of one and Amal also B.d<ng 'AmAzl (colouring) by 
the other, meaning that the drawing is by one artist and 
the painting by another ; while in , rare cases, we find 
three artists collaborating in one picture— the drawing 
by one, the painting by another and the faces (chihrah) 
by a third. J3. B. Havell, Indian Sotilpinre and Faint-' 
ing, p. 196, gives us to understand that this divi- 
sion of labour was possibly introduced by Akbar, but 
that it was not apparently long continued by the Moghal 
artists. He observes There had been for many cen- 
turies in China and Japan a real division in art practice 
between outline-work and painting ; but to employ an 
outline artist and a painter to work together on the same 
picture seems to have been an innovation; 
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Among tlie many Persian mannscripts ornamented with pic- 
inres for Akbar, Ab-nl Pazl mentions the following nine 

" (1) Dastan-i-AmIr Hamza, or the story of Anair Hamza, 
was represented in twelye volumes, and clever painters 
made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story, 
(2J The Chingiz Namah, (3)TheZafar Hamah, (4) This 
hook, i.e,,the Akbar Namah, (5) The Eazm Namah or the 
Maha Bharat, (6) The Ramain, (7) The Nal Daman, (8) 
The Kalilah Dimnah, and (9) The ^Ayar Danish These 
are all known to ns except No. 2, Chingiz Namah. 
Though many works dealing with the Chingiz-i-dynasty 
have come down to ns, none hears that name, nor, for 
that matter, would their incidental treatment of 
the subject entitle them to it. Now, having regard 
to these facts, viz.— .(1) that Shah Jahan expressly says 
that this history was composed during Akbar’s reign— .this 
statement being fuUy supported by the fact that the 
author always speaks of this emperor in the present 
tense ; (2.) that, so far as we know, no other history deal- 
ing exclusively and folly with the. Chingizi kings, there- 
by estahlishing a peculiar claim, to the title " Chingiz 
Namah was ^composed during Akhar^s reign; (3) that 
the MS. was illustrated by the Court artists of Akbar ; 
(4) that no copy of Abul PazPs illustrated Chingiz 
Namah ” has hitherto been traced, it may he hazarded 
as a conjecture that our MS. is the very work and the 
very copy mentioned by Abul Fazl. 

The scanty time at my disposal does not permit me to describe 
in detail all the illustrations of this MS., but some of them, 
which seemed to me to he the most interesting, deserve more 
than a passing notice. Of the seven photographic reproductions 
given below, the first, taken from a copy of the Shah Namah 
in this library, represents the painting of the Persian School, and 
the last, taken from the Padishah Namah of the library, is a 
fine specimen of the Indian, style of painting of the later Moghal 
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period. Tte remaining five, taken from the MS. under notice, 
show the masterly workmanship of Akhar’s painters. 

IlIustTatioTis. 

I* — Timur as a child playing with his younger comrades 
and assuming the role of a king, Pol. Ih. 

II. — Peace between Timur and Amir Husayn j they are 
embracing each other at Clundaz, Pol. 7bj 

III. —Timnr’s campaign against Shah Mansur, in which the 

latter is'killed. Mirza Shah Rnkh, then seventeen years 
old, joins Timur, Pols. 63b-54a. 

IV . — The death of Prince Umar Shaykh (wounded in the 

neck) from an arrow shot at a venture from a fort 
(A. H. 796— A. D.lSQii) 

Pol. 50h. 

Ajtj'lfilJl iHji (jjJj j jj 

V. — Timur’s campaign against the fort of Aunak cfJby and 
its conquest on Pol. 63b, 

VI. — Timur’s campaign against Baghdad (A. H. 803— -A. D. 

1400), he takes his position on the bridge. Paraj, 
the governor of Baghdad, and his daughter try to 
escape in a boat, hut being charged by Timur’s archers, 
throw themselves into the water and are drowned. 
By Timur’s order the boatmen bring out the dead 
body of Paraj. Timur then ordered the town to be 
Backed on Pols. I03h-104a. 

VII. — Timur’s mourning for the death of the Prince Muham- 

mad Sultan, the appearance of whose two sons at that 
time doubles his affliction on Pol. 118a, 

VIH,— Timur orders preparations to he made for the marriage 
of Princes Mirza Ulugh Beg, Ibrahim Sultan, Jahan- 
gir, Baiqaraand others* PoiU’ royal camps are pitched 
at Samarkand* Amu’zidah Pir Muhammad comes from 
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Ghaznin and Timur receives him with great afeetion. 
Tlie chief ambassador of Egypt I'ijJ presents a 

giraffe Aijjj to Timur on Pols. 131b.-133a. 

IX. — Death of Timur on Fob 134a. 

X. — Instalktion of Mirza Khalil on the tbroiie of Samar- 
qand on Fol. 136b. 

XI. — Mirza Shah Eukh ascends the throne of Khurasan on 
Pol. 138b. 

XII. — Mirza Badi-uz-Zaman comes to beg pardon of his father 

Sultto Husayn (A. H, 910— A. D. 1504), and is 
received with honour. Muzaffar Husayn Mirza (the 
younger brother of Badi-uz-Zaman) and his mother 
come also to receive the prince. The father forgives 
his son and embraces him, on Fol. 232a. 

XIII. — Babar^’s campaign against Samarkand on Fols. 246b 

and 248a. 

XIV. — Babar^s rejoicings at the birth of Humayun. He gives 

a grand feast to his chiefs and nobles on Fol. 254a. 

XV. — Humayun'’s accession to the throne on Fol. 273b. 

XVI. — Campaign of Humayun against the citadel of Cham- 
panere (A. FI, 941 — A. D. 1534). After fixing steel 
spikes in the scarp of the rock, Humayun ascends the 
fort at night; at first with Bairam Khan and thirty-nine 
other officers, and before sunrise brings his whole de- 
tachment within the walls. The Emperor at the head 
of his detachment, calling out Allah-u-Akbar^'*, forces 
his way, sword in hand, through the enemy and makes 
himself master of one of the gates, through which he 
admits his troops. The garrison is put to the sword on 
Fol. 27 7h. 

XVII.-— Birth of Akbar; Humayun'’s wife, Hamidah Banu 
Begum, gives birth to Akbar in the castle of Amarkot 
(oth of Kajab A. H. 949— 15th. October, A. D. 1542) 
though some are of opinion that he was bom in a field 
about a mile from the fort, tiis mother, dressed in a 
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greoB rote^ is lying exhausted on a couulij and the ’baLy 
Akhar is seen in the arms of a nurse with a high eoni= 
cal Tartar cap, who' is taking affectionate care of it- 
There is general rejoicing in the harem, and the 
women are seen in exultation over the hirtb. A stout 
man is emerging frmn the fort, and a woman is telling 
an astrologer the circumstances of Akbar^s birth. Ini 
the lower part of the illustration,- there is a picture of 
Taidi Beg Khan bringing the news to- Hiimayun, who- 
is encamped about fifteen /^'osfrom Amarkot (FoL.SSfa.)^ 
H. Beveridge in his notes on Persian manuscripts in 
Indian Libraries published in the J. R, A. S., 1901, 
pages 69—85, while -noticing some of the interesting 
Persian MSS. in this library, attaches the greatest 
importancetnthis MS., and particularly to this very 
illustration, which he says is a very striking picture of 
the birth of.Akbar He informs us in a foot-note that 
some of the illustrations in this manuscript were photo- 
graphed for him by Mr. Bourdillon, i.o.s., among which 
that of Akharis bnth was so interesting that it might 
have perhaps been puhKshed, though it only gave a 
faint idea He also tells us that a notice of this manu- 
script will be found in EastwIcIPs Rand-bool for 
Bengal (Murray). 

XVIII. — At Thanesa-r on his way to Agra, Akhar learns of a 
sacred pond on the outskirts of the city, where the 
Sanyasis and a very large number of Hindus assemble- 
to bathe at the time of the sun-’s eclipse. The Em- 
peror -on hearing that the Sanyasis have divided into 
two parties and are about to fight, reaches the place 
and vainly urges them to refrain. In the midst of the 
fight AEhar, seeing that one party is getting the worst 
of it, orders Shamshir Yar Samarkand! to assist them 
with his followers. Thus strengthened, they are victori- 
ous. This took place in A, H. 974.— A, J), 1567, 
Pol, 




Lfihrasp .'isfends the throne of Persia. 
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XIX. — 'Akbar’s campaign against All Q-ut Khan (A. H. 974 — 
A, D, 1567). He at first rides his favourite elephant 
called Balsnndax, and Mirza Aziz Koka is seated by 
him ; but when the battle grows hot; he alights and 
mounts a horse. Ali Q.nli Khan receives a wound 
from an arrow, and immediately another arrow strikes 
his horse. He is thrown, and the elephant named 
Narsingh comes up and crashes him nnder foot. 
Arzani, the WaMl of Ali Quli Khan, recognizes his 
master^s head, and after showing it to the Emperor 
throws it at his feet on Fol.- 323b. 

XX. — Akhar^s campaign against the fort of Chitor (A. 

975 — A. H. 1668). It is night, and Akbar is standing- 
in a shelter erected for him on the Sabafc. He has a 
musket in his hand. The face of Jaimal; the chief 
of the fort, being discernible by the light, cast by the 
fire of the guns and muskets, Akbar takes aim and 
shoots him. Jaimal falls from the fort, and the 
enemy, becoming disheartened, give np the contest. 

The Emperor returns victorious next morning, Fol. 
326b. 

XXI. — In A. H. 978 — A. D. 1571, on his way from. Nagor 

to the saored tomb of Shaykh Farid Shakarganj, 
Akbar catches sight of a large flock of wild asses. 
He pursues these on foot into the jungle and shoots 
sixteen, Fol. 331a. 

Marriage of Shah Jahan, then Prince Khurram, 
at the age of twenty, with the daughter of Muzaflar 
Husayn Mirza Safawi of Persia. Prince Khurram, 
Jahangir and a royal lady (most probably Nur Jahan 
Begum) are seated in one row on the right side. On 
the opposite side are the bride and another royal lady 
(from the Padishah Namah, Fol. 30b). 



IV.— Ho Riddles.' 


By SxLkumar Haidar, B.A. 

1. The tree bears fruit one at a time but the fruits ripen all 
at once. 

Answer. — Pottery, 

2. The dance of white herons in a rained homestead.® 

Anmer. — 'Indian-eorn {gangai) when fried in a frying-pan 

(a piece of potsherd being used as such). 

3. It is a thing the upper part of which is straight and the 
lower crooked. 

Answer. — A spade. 

4. A handful of fried Indian-com [gangai) is scattered broad- 
cast in space. 

Answer.— lake stars. 

5. It bears a curved scimitar in every finger. 

Answer.— ^ A crab. 

6. It leaves the village in silence, but on arrival in the jungle 
it makes a deafening noise. 

Answer* — An axe. 

7. There is black paddy growing in a white field. 

Answer. — Writing in black on white paper. 

8. In the morning it walks on all fours, at noon on two feet, 
and in the evening on three. 

Answer. — The three stages of man^s life (infancy, manhood, 
and senility) . 

9. In a room there were only white kine ; in the morning 
they came out in different colours. 

Anstoer.—'Kggs. 

^ The Eo name for riddles is Kudmu or Chapkad, the latter being an 
inflexion of ChaJcad, false or untrue. 

“Another ?eision substitutes a hollow trunk of a tree for a ruined, homestead. 
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10. Instead of the cooldng-pot it is the cover outside that 
loots black. 

AnsweT.—’-K easkew apple {anacarMtim OGcidentdie). 

11. You cannot swallow the pot-herb cooked by your gl’anclo 
mother- 

An&iii>er,-^llh.e hair of the head (when dressed) . 

13. The white stones which slip straight iuo 

Anwer . — Cooked rice. 

13. There in that field the two things will jostle each other 
with a rustling sound. 

Anwer. — 'A pair of pestles used in threshing paddy. 

14. There is one who has got three breasts which feed the 
world. 

Answer . — triangular bamboo sieve [chala) used in straining 
rice-beer. 

Ifi. There is a dead fellow who eats live fishes. 

Answer . — A bamboo fish-trap {kumhad). 

16. There is one who eats and disgorges his food at the same 
time. 

Answer. — ^A cotton-cleaning wheel. 

17. There is a house all the cattle wherein have curved horns. 

Answer . — A tamarind tree. 

18. If you want to take the young ones you will have the 
mother to lay hold of you. 

Answer. — A j ujnhe tree (which must be shaken for 'the fruits). 

19. The mother stands still while her children go flying all 
over the country with white turbans. 

Answer. — The cotton-tree. 

20. It eats and relieves itself day and night for two months 
and then for six months it buries itself in its hiding-place. 

Answer . — The silkworm. 

31. The mother brings forth offspring to the number of ten or 
fifteen within five or six months j she holds them all in her lap 
while the young ones themselves cling to each other. 

Answer . — The arum roots. 
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23, It.comes o£ age in three months and brings forth two or 
three ehildi-en at a time and holds them in its lap well covered 
with several folds of cloth. 

Answer. — Indian-corn. 

33. Born in the depths of night, it quits its birthplace at 
cock-crow. 

Answer, — The Mahna flower, 

34<. The mother attains fall development in about two months 
and has curly locks. She gives birth to 50 or 60 young ones 
and these are green or black when immature and change colour 
when they grow up, and if you rub them with your fingers they 
wiU quarrel with you. 

Answer, capsicum or chilli plant. 

35. There is a little girl who manufactures many.sittiug stools 
{gan^u). 

Answer, A crab which makes little earthen platforms resem- 
bling stools. 

36. There is a fellow whose daily habit is to taste blood every 
morning. 

Answer. — A goad, used in driving plough-cattle. 

37. There is an urchin who runs right round a little hillock. 

Answer* — ^A razor. 

38. The mother stands still while her children giggle. 

Answer.— A. tree called sehre-Hwrn the leaves of which seem 

to smile. 

39. As long as it lives it carries its own body about j when it 
dies it casts off the body. 

Answer, — A snail. 

30. There is one who keeps vigil all night. 

Answer,— A star. 

31. There is a tank with two landings (g/idis) guarded hy two 
sentries. Anyone who goes to the tank to diink must first fight 
and overcome the sentries. 

Answer.~~-T!h.Q breasts (of a woman! • 



V.— Ho Auguries. 

By Sukumar Haldaifi, B^A. 

I. — Omens. 

Matrimonial Omens . — Wlien a party of tlie relatiyes and 
friends of a 'bachelor sets out on a journey with the object of 
aiTanging a marriage for bim^ the members are on the look-out 
for omens. Amongst the evil auguries are the following : — 

If a brarieh of a tree suddenly snaps and drops on the ground 
without any apparent cause on the right-hand side of the party 
it augurs ill for the bridegroom. Should the branch fall on the 
left-hand side it augurs ill for the bride. 

If a jackal or a solitary vulture, or chameleon [ka-haramb&] 
or a dung-beetle or a flight of bees crosses the path in front of 
the party from left to right it spells ill for the bridegroom j 
but if the jackal or vulture, etc., crosses fi'om right to left 
it forebodes bad luck for the bride. 

Should a single vulture fly across from left to right it hodes 
ill for the bridegroom j but if it fly across from right to left 
it would be a good omen. 

AffficwUnfal Omens . — If a cultivator who is going to plough 
his field sees a snake entering a hole he may expect a bad 
harvest. If, when he is going to transplant his paddy or to do 
any other work in connection with standing crops, he happens to 
see a Dhora snake with its head upraised, he may count upon a 
bumper crop. But if the snake merely shows its head and then 
withdraws into the hole^ it would mean that the paddy will 
promise well but would fail iu the end. 

If a cultivator on his way to his field sees a dog in the act 
of defoecating he regards it as a good augury. 

If he sees a beetle rolling a ball of cowdung across his path 
he wiU look forward to a bumper crop ; but if the ball consist of 
human excrement it is a bad omen for his crop. 
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If he sees a large mouse {gv,dv^ or a small field mouse 
{c?iutu) when he is going to sow paddy-seeds he regards it as an 
evil omen. 

lomesUc Superstitions . — The sight of a 'musk-rat [ohunAi) 
portends a visit of an evil spirit called Chrurdu Bonga which^-. 
while increasing one'^s material property, is fatal to his progeny. 

The sight of h centipede is a good omen. 

II. — Dkeams. 

If you dream of tigers you will have the pleasure of hehold-i 
ing royalty or some eminent personage. 

If you dream of drinking liquor,, or of eating chillies, or of 
being stung by a wasp, you will surely come in for abuse. 

If you dream of a royal elephant-procession you may expect 
a plentiful paddy harvest. 

If you dream of a tent being pitched on your land, it will 
receive a good shower of rain. 

If you dream of a nagara drum being beaten, there will be 
thunder. 

If you dream of fighting or slaughter, there will he fiaslies of 
lightning. 

If you dream of preparing and drinking lian^ia (rice-beer), 
there will he rain. 

If you dream of cutting thatching-grass or sa^bai grass, it 
portends famine. 

If you dream that you are dying, or that your teeth are 
falling out, he sure that you will not die soon and that your 
life will be prolonged. 

If you dream of catching white fish, you will come into 
possession, of money. 

If you dream of catching Boar a or Garai fish, some male 
person will die. 

If you dream of catching Mirig, ItoU,Pom or Katla fish, 
Some female will die. 

If you dream of ploughing, yoir will he stung by a scorpion. 

If you dream of eating JDumarj Bar or Bipal fruit, you will 
got meat to eati 
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I£ you dream of anomtiug yourself with oil^ you will be 
afiSicted with sores^ or you will be liable to hsemorrhage. 

If you dream of eating rice^ you may expect to tread ou 
night-soil. 

If you dream of flying white-antS; there will be a death iu the 
house and many people will come in to condole, with you. 

If you dream of riding an elephant^ there will be a plentiful 
paddy harvest. 

The burning of a house in one^s dream portends illness. 

If you dream of wearing a yellow cloth, you will fall ill. 

If you dream of tending cattle, there will be a good out-turn 
of Tasar cocoons. 

If you dream of a big serpent, you will receive a visit from 
some eminent person. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, 

I.— An Oriya Inscription from Kona- 
raka, Puri. 

By Bai Monmohaii Cbakrava^i Bahadur, M. A., B. L., 
F,A.SB., M.E.A.S. 

This short inscription I edit from an inked estampage. The 
estampage was taken by the late lamented Babu Puma Chandra 
Mukherjeaj and was taken by him, according to his note, from 
a stone in the sun-temple at Konaraka, Puri. 

The inscription, 15 X 31", is in two lines. Its letters are 
Oriya, legible and large in size, some letters being as big as 
They difer Consideiahly from modern types, e.g., 
letters da, pa, bha, ka, ra, a, ba, la> na, e, i. The main di:ffierenee 
lies in the omission of initial and final loops. The letter e 
approaches the Bengali type j and seyeral letters, pa, ka, ba, 
and na, the Sanskrit type. The inscription is as follows ; — 

Line 1 — Sri-dapa-bhandara-adhikari Baliki Naeka. Bhan^ara- 
Naeka. 

Line 3 — ( Symbols) XJiii Anarnnn Naeka. Ko|tbakarana Amgai 
Naeka II H 

TRANSLiTIOF. 

The officer in charge of Dapa (?) stores, Baliki (Bdlunld) 
Nayaka. The head of (general) stores Anarnnu Nayaka, The 
accountant Amgai Nayaka. 

The inscription purports to record the names of three officers, 
who were presumably concerned eitbei in the construction of or 

in some repairs to the temple. No dates are recorded. The time 
of the inscription can therefore be deduced from general 
considerations only. 

Pirstly, the inscription should he earlier than 1637-8 A. D. 
when the sun-temple was reported to have been abandoned and 
a measurement of itr parts was taken by order of the king 
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Muliimda Deb.^ Next; it cannot be older than the time of tlie 
king Nrsimhadeya I, wbo built tbe sun -temple. Tliis Nrsiinba- 
deva" I ruled from 1^38 to 1264 a. d. Therefore the time of 
the present inscription falls between 1260 and 1600 A. D. 

Epigraphicallj; the letters of the present inscription appear 
to be more archaic than those of the Oriya copper-plate inscription 
of the king Purusottama De va. The letters of the latter^ sic., pa, 
ba, ra, ka, appear to be more looped, and thus approach the modern 
types nearer. Consequently the present inscription is older than the 
time of Purusottama Deva of the Sun dynasty, 1469 — 1496 a. d. ^ 
It is not unlikely that the names were recorded ' at the 
time of building the sun-temple at Konaraka and would then be 
placed in the third quarter of the thirteenth century. In that 
case the inscription would be the oldest Oriya record as yet- 
brought to light. 

* See the MadaU FoMji, quoted in my paper “ On Certain Unpublished Drawings 
of Antiquities in Orissa and iforthern Ciroars,” J, A. 8. B., 1908, pp. 302, 322. 

Inscription of Nrsiihha Deva II,” J. A. S. B., 1896, page 251; “Two 
copper-plate inscriptions of Nrsimha Deva IV ”, J, A. S. B., 1895, page 144 ; and 
my paper on “ The Eastern Gahga kings of Orissa ”, J. A. S. B., 1903, pp. 120, 124i. 

® For the copper-plate inscription in Oriya, see ihe Indian 
page 35S and plate. For the time of Pursottama Deva, see my paper, J. A. S. B., 
1899. 


II.— The “ Baitarani ” River. 

By L. E. B. OoTiden-Eamsay, B,A., O.I.E., I.O.S. 

The Baitarani river rises in the Keonjhar State in the lofty 
hill p which form the highlands of the Keonjhar and Bonai States 
and flows into the Bay of Bengal. These highlands are inhabited 
by the wild tribe of Bhniyas. The Baitarani river has been 
bridged between Jaintgarh in the Singhbhimi district and 
Champna in the Keonjhar State. The bridge consists of two 
portionsj one a spill bridge of 30 spans built of stone, the other 
a large girder bridge of two spans each of 200 feet. The bridge 
forms one of the links in the direct line of communication 
between Gaya and Vyas Sarovar on the East Coast Eailway. 
This bridge was opened by His Honom' tbe Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bibar and Orissa on 6th Maroh, and a brief account of the 
traditions connected with the name of this river as given to nre 
by Bahu Nilmoni De, Assistant Superintendent of the Keonjhar 
State, may be of interest to the readers of this journal. 

The Baitarani is regarded apparently by Hindus in the same 
way as the river Styx was regarded by the ancient Greeks. 
The tradition is that it is a river of warm blood which flows at 
the gateway of death in the nether world- The dead have to 
cross this river ^ Bi-tarani •’ ( ) without the help of a boat, 

and they do so by holding the tail of a black cow, which is the 
last death-bed gift of a Hindu : should death, however, occur 
without this gift it is offered to him at his *’ Sradh ^ to enable 
him to cross the river. The Sanskrit text is as follows : — • 

Yama-dware MaLa-glidre tapta Baitarani uadi. 

Tamclia tartnm dadamy4n5ra Eiishnam Batrianincha yam. 

Literally, therefore, the word Baitarani means " what is crossed 
by hitarn or dm and not by boat There is a legendary 
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aeeotuit connected with the river Baitaram as it fiows through 
Orissa. The Ganges, it is said, with a view to please the gods 
and notably Brahma, appeared at the foot of a hill, where she is 
known to this day as Gupta Ganga. The Ganga was, however, 
impeded in her flow by the Mleehhas, who killed a eow and 
threw it into the stream. The god Brahma then performed a 
sacrifice and the sacred stream began to flow through the nostrils 
of the cow, i.e., Gonasiha, It Was through this connection 
with the Pauranic cow that the stream received the name 
Baitarani. To this day will be found the temple of Brahmeswar 
at Gonasika in the Keonjhar hills where the river rises and the 
shrine of Yama, by which it flows at J aj j)iir in the Cnttack 
district. 



Ill.-Copper-plate G-rant of Jeypore. 

Eeviewing an article on A Copper-plate grant of Jejpore 
contributed to the journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for December 1916, a correspondent of the Js/ia 
(Berhampore) remarks 

" The learned writer has not, with his long research work, 
been able to identify the tract of country referred to in the plate 
as Nandapur, He says that his inquiry in the matter has been 
fruitless. The inquiry must certainly have been of a very 
superficial nature. A writer in the dated 13th March 

1917, says that Nandapur mentioned in the copper-plate of 
Eamachandra Deva, which was described in the December number 
of the Journal (page 437), was the former name of the present 
Jeypore Estate in the district of Vizagapatam, (Madras 
Presidency). Sri Eamachandra Deva was the Maharaja of 
Nandapur or Jeypore from 1-779 to 1825 A. D. The juesent 
Maharaja of J eypore is the great grandson of the grantor 



IV.— The Naik Caste. 


By Parmeshwar Lall, M A., Barrister-at*Law. 

One cannot say wliat tappens in tlie particular village men- 
tioned l)y Mr. T. S. Macpherson in his note on the Naik Caste. 
It may be true there , that those who adopt the profession 
become Muhammadans. But the caste exists all over Bihar and 
in the neighbourning districts of the United Provincesj probably 
also elsewhere. The caste is divided into two sub-castesj Gand- 
harpa and Ramjani. The Gandharpas form a sort of aristocracy. 
Those who adopt the “professions^ do not become Musalmans. 
Some may do so, but the bulk of them remain Hindus and follow 
the Hindu religion, its festivals and practices. The “ profes'sion 
does not mean prostitution as Mr. Macpherson implies. Music 
and dancing is the ostensible means of livelihood. The “ cognate 
purposes are not absent, but a strict line of etiquette or ethics 
has to be followed and is enforced in the usual Hindu way — ^by 
expulsion from the caste. The “ cognate purpose is allowed 
only with the men of the higher castes of the Hindus. With non- 
Hindus and with Hindus of the lower castes it is forbidden. 
Another rule of the caste with regard to the “ cognate purpose 
is that there should he only one man for one uight. Readers of 
the Hindi 'B'halttmaXa will recall instances of this in old times. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


I.— Minutes of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Commissioner’s 
House, Bankipore, on Sunday, 18th 
February 1917. 

PeESENT : 

1. Principal V, H. Jackson^ Esq^., M.A.^ I.E.S. 

2. K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar.-at-law. 

3. Professor J. N. Samaddar, B.A., M.R-A.S. 

— Tliere was no quorum, but in view of tbe fact tliat 
tire Hon^ble Mr. Oldbam, tke Vice-President, bad seen tbe 
records, it was resolved to proceed with tbe more urgent items of 
business. 

1. The minutes of tbe last meeting were read and confirmed. 

2. The draft annual report was passed and tbe Joint Secretary 
was instructed to send tbe draft to the Grovernment Press and to 
arrange for printing 200 copies of it. 

3. Pending applications for membership were considered, and 
eight ordinary members were duly elected. ' Their names are 
noted below: — 

(1) J. E. Scott, Esq., M.A., I.C.S., Superintendent, Mayur- 

bhanj State, P. O. Baripada (Mayurbhanj) . 

(2) Dr. K. S. Caldwell, B.Sc., M.A., Pb.D., F.I.C., E.C.S., 

Professor, Patna College, Patna. 

(3) Eev. Mr. G. J. Dann, Baptist Missionary, Patna. 

(4) Babu Girindra Nath Sarkar, B.A,, Prob. Sub-Deputy 

Collector, Cbaibassa. 

(6) Tbe Venerable Walter K. Eirminger, M.A., B.D;, Arob- 

deacon of Calcutta. 
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(S) R. L. Rossj Es(i., M.A., I.C.S., District and Sessions 
Judge, Patna. 

(7) Hon.-’ble Mr. M. Haque, Bar.-at-law, Patna. 

(8) Babu Biiudaban Chandi'a Bhattacbarya, M.A., Pro- 

fessor, Muir Central College, 6, G-eorge Town, Allalia-, 
bad(U.P.). 

The consideration of tbe other items was postponed. 



II.— Minutes of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Government 
House, Patna, on the 24:th Fehruary 
1917. 

PbbSEJTT : 

1. The Hon^ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham^ I.C.S., Vice- 
President, in the chair, 

S. Principal V. H. Jackson, Esq., M.A., I.E.S. 

3. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, M,A., 

C.LE. 

4. K. P, Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar.-at-law, 

5. Professor Jadn Nath Saarkar, M.A,, P.E.S. 

6. Professor Jogindra Nath Samaddar, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

7. Babn Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B L. 

(1) The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
(3) Pending applications for membership were considered, 
and six ordinary members were duly elected. Their names are 
noted below : — 

(1) The Hon'ble Mr, Justice E. P. Chapman, I.C.S,, Judge 

of the Patna High Court, Patna. 

(2) W. S. Coutts, 'Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S ., Registrar of the 

Patna High Court, Patna. 

(3) J. E. Grruning, Esq., C.I.E-, I.C.S., Magistrate and Col- 

lector of Patna (Patna) . 

(4) Dr.'Syed Riaz Haidar, "Warsi Medical HaU, Gaya. 

(5) Dr. Badhakumud Mukerji, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 

the Hindu University, Benares City (U. P.) . 

(6) Bahu Kaliprasad Sinha, Chapra, 

3. Resolved, that the Hon^hle Mr. C. E. A, W; Oldham^s resig- 
nation of the office of Vice-President be accepted and the Hon^ble 
Mr, E, H, C. Walsh, C.S.I., I,C,S., be elected Vice-President, 
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4. Resolved^ tliat the Hon-’ble Mr. Walsh, he asked to accept 
the Secretaryship of the Archasological Section. 

5. Eesolvedj that the Council are of opinion that a whole-time 
clerk is essential, and Mr. Sinha be eonsnltecl with a view to 
arranging details. 

6. The Council nuanimOTLsly passed a special vote of thanks 
to the HoAble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, for the 'very valuable 
services I'endered by him to the Society as its Vice-President. 


[We have been requested by the Hyderabad Arohseological Society to 
publish the following notice for general information.' — Editoe.] 

Finhey Memorial Medial. 

The Hyderabad Archaeological Society, on the 2 1st April 19 16. 
lecided that a Gold Medal he instituted to commemorate the 
nemory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, K.o.s.i., c.i.B., the Pounder and 
irst President of the Society. 

Rbgi-ulations. 

(1) The Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal shall he awarded 
triennially for the best work on Deccan Archaeology or History, 
in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 

(2) The competition shall be open to scholars in any part of 
the world. 

(3) Competitors shall su!>mit a thesis on any subject chosen 
hy themselves relating to Deccan Arehseology or History. The 
thesis should be an xinpublished work, or, if published, it should 
not have been published more than two year,s before its submis- 
sion for the Pinhey Medal. 

(4) Thesis for the first eompetit’on will he received up 
to the end of October 1918, and subsequently in the October of 
every third year, i.e., in October 1921, 1924, and so on. 

(5) If the selected thesis is an unjiublished work, the Society, 
at the recommendation of the Council, shall have the right to 
publish it in the Society's J otimal. 
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(6) If in tKe opinion of the Council none of the thesis sub- 
mitted in any year* are of special value, the Medal shall not be 
awarded in that year. 

(7) If thesis is written, in any language other than English, 
the competitor shall furnish an English translation thereof. 
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I. Hlueh Tsang's E onto, in South Bihar, hy^ F. JS. 
Jachson, M.A. ... ... ... 

II. Ohemioal Analysis of Silaiit, ly K, S, Oaldtoell, Ph, P., 
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April, 1917, at the Hon’ble Mr. Wulsh’s house, Banki- 
pur l«l >'* »'* 
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LEADIHa ARTICI^ES. 

I* — ^Hiuen Tsang’s Route in Soutli Bihar ; 
An identiilcation of the Buddha- 
vaua Mountain and a discussion 
of the most probable site of the 
Kuhkutapadagiri, 

By V. H, Jackson, M.A. 

T'he Eighth Booh of Hinen Tsang^s Eecords of the Western 
World, which contains the first part of his account of the 
country of Magadha, concludes with a long and detailed account 
of Bodh Gaya. The Ninth Book opens with a description of the 
places of interest to Buddhist pilgrims in South Bihar, starting 
from Bodh Gaya and reaching Kusagarapura or Old Bajagriha. 
About this part of the itinerary there are difficnlties which have 
been much debated hy archesologistS, but not yet finally settled. 
Erom Bodh Gaya itself^ across the Nairanjana (Nilajan) river 
to Bakranr and thence to the east ^bank of the Mahi (Mohana) 
river, the route is clear enough. Later on, the Yashtivana, or 
forest of the stafi, was reached, in the midst of which was 
a stupa built hy Asoka, and in which the exceedingly simple- 
minded and moderate/^ Jayasena read with his pupils^ and 
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"amused himself amid the forests and hills, dwelling in. a sort 
of fairyland, whilst his mind wandered amid the limits of 
tmth'h t This must undoubtedly have been, as G-eneral Cun- 
ningham first suggested, ® somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the modern village of Jethian, in the valley between the 
parallel ranges of hills which run up with scarcely a break to 
Rajgir and terminate at Giriak, This is clear from the fact 
that the "two warm springs in which the water was "very 
hot^-’, which can only be the well-known hot springs at Tapoban, 
were, according to Hiuen Tsang, " south-west of the Yashtivana 
about ten li (two miles) or so, on the south side of a great moun- 
tain'’"’. Moreover, Sir Aurel Stein, the only archseologist who 
has published a detailed account of Jethian and its neighbour- 
hood, has drawn attention to the fact that the name Yash- 
tivana itself still survives as Jcshtiban, ‘'‘' a small undulating 
plateau, partly grassy, partly covered with low jungle, at the 
west foot of the hill which is the last offshoot of the Handia 
ridge in this direction ® I hope to be able to discuss Stein'’s 
identification of this site, and of the others mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang as tfar as Old Rajagriha, in a future paper dealing with 
the antiquities of Jethian and its neighhourhood. All that need 
be said at present is that the Yashtivana must have been either 
on this site, an ancient settlement about f mile east of the -sillage 
of Jethian, said by the villagers to have been the residence O’f a 
Eajaof Bhaluahi, or between this site and Jethian itself. 

Unsolved Problems-— K usKiiTArADAGiui, Bxjddhavana,. 

Before arriving at the Yashtivana, however, Hiuen Tsang 
describes two hills, neither of which has as yet been conclusively 
identified. These are the Rukkutapadagiri, or Gock’s-foot 
Mountain, also called Gum-padah, and the Buddhavana Moun- 
tain. Dr. B, B. Spooner has kindly supplied me with the fol- 
lowing strictly literal translations of the data given by Hiuen 

Beats translatiion, Vol. II, page 146. 

3 Areli. SuTvey Eeporta, 1871-72, Vol. Ill, page 139, 1873. 

* Stein, Tour in South Biliar and Hazaribagli j Indian Antiquary, Vol. XS3^ 
page 62, February 1901. 
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Tsang for ascertaining tte position of these hillS;, and has drawn 
attention to the fact that there is no important variation in these 
data in any of the numerous Chinese manuscripts which have 
been collated in the preparation of the standard text of the 
Si-ya-ki : — 

(1) ' "Mahi river east enter large forest wild, go hundred 

and more li, reach Cock-foot mountain/'' 

(2) Cock-foot mountain east north go hundred and more- 

li, reach Euddhavana mountain /' 

(3) " Euddhavana mountain empty valleys midst east go- 

three tens and more li, reach Yashti-grove/'’ 

The attention of archaeologists has been hitherto mainly 
directed to the fascinating profelem involved in the determination 
.of the true site of the Kukkutapadagiri. This is only natural, 
because not only' are its position and physical features described 
with apparently considerable dekniteness, bnfe also because the 
great KSsyapa, the president of the First Council held after 
Enddha^’s death at the Sattapaimi stone house near Rajgir, is 
associated by Hlueu Tsang with this hill, and with the remark- 
able legend that he still lies covered over by the three peaks 
which “ rise up into the air ^ 

" In future ages, when Maitreya shall have come and declared 
the threefold law, finding the countless persons opposed to him 
by pride, he will lead them to this mountain, and coming to the 
place where Kasyapa is, in a -moment Maitreya will cause it to 
open of itself, and all those people having seen Kasyapa, will 
only be more proud and obstinate. Then Kasyapa, delivering 
the robe, and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into' 
the air and exhibit all sorts of spiritual changes, emitting fire 
and vapour from his body. Then he will enter Nirvana. At 
.this time the people, witnessing these miracles, will dismiss their 
pride, and opening their minds, will obtain the fruit {of holiness). 
Now, therefore on the top of the mountain is a stupa built. On 
-quiet evenings those looking from a distance see sometimes 

< Beal, Vol. II , page 144. 
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a bright light as it were of a torch j but if they ascend the monn-^ 
tain there is nothing to be observed 

KuKKUTAPADAGIEI EITHEE. SOBHNATE OE GUEPA. 

Of the three different sites which have been suggested aS 
a possible site of the Kukkutapadagiri the earliest; namelj; 
General Cu.iiniugham'’s identification with the low Pathranra 
ridge about a mile N.N.E. of the large village of Kurkihar, ® 
must he dismissed as impossible; as Stein has already remarked.. 
There remain therefore Stein^s own. identification with the 
Sobhnath Hill about four miles S.S.W. of Wazirganj; ® and 
Babu Sri Gopal Bose^s identification with the Gurpa Hill; about 
a mile south of the station Of that name on the Grand Chord 
Railway, which was supported by Babu Eakhal Das Banerji and 
Dr. Bloch. ^ The arguments for and against these sites 
have been summed up with much fairness by A. W. Keith, ® 
Tvho after careful inspection of both hills came to the conclusion 
that “■ Sobhnath and not Gurpa was the site shown to Hiuen 
Tsang ”, although it was quite possible that in late Buddhist 
time Gurpa may have been a rival site, shown to pilgrimSj among 
others Ma Tuan-li, ® as the resting-ifiace of Kasyapa ”, In coming 
to "this conclusion, however, Keith appears to have been much 
impressed by the fact that all the Buddhist r§mains, etc., at 
Gurpa, were small and portable : — 

^^The inscriptions at Gurpa are all on pieces of stone easily 
carried. None have been found cut on the rock itself, so they 
are useless in indicating the age of Gurpa as a sacred place. The 
bricks and stones of the two shrines (on the summit of the hill) 

6 Areliffiological Suryey jaeports, 1861-62, Yol, I, pages 15-16 ; and 1879-80, 
Vol. XV, pages 4-6. 

° Stein, loc. cit., pages 86-89. 

^ An account of the Gni’pa Hill, by R, D. Banerji, J. A. S. B*, Yol. II, 
Hew Series, 1906, pages 77-8-3. 

Eeiih : Hotes on some Buddhist Eemains in Magadha; Bengal : Past and 
Psesent, Yol. YI, .luly-September 1910, pages 57-68. The reference to Ma Tuan-H 
is corrected in the next mnnber. 

* Watters, Yol- II, pag.e 147. 
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obviously belonged to some other building, and there are no signs 
of any stupa ever having existed on the peak itself/^ 

This [makes it evident ;that he did not notice the mins of 
a stupa on the peak, to the north-west of the two small shrines 
which he mentioned, but quite close. The foundations are, as 
E. D. Eanerji says, quite distinct and are composed of large hrieks, 
like the other Buddhist stupas on the hills in the neighbourhood 
■of Jethian which will be described and illustrated in another paper. 
In this important respect, therefore, the remains on the Gnrpa 
Hill are at least as distinctively Buddhistic as those on Soblmath, 
which as Keith admits may have been “adapted in later jears 
to serve as a Brahmanical temple.-’"’ 

Until quite recently the opinion which I had formed, after 
independent consideration of the problem for eight years and 
after several visits tO the localities concerned, was that, on the whole 
the balance of probabilities inclined in favour of the Gurpa HilL 
The close correspondence of the remarkable fissures in the rocks, 
by which alone access to the eastern summit of Gurpa can be 
obtained, with the passages which Kasyapa is said to have opened 
by striking tbe rocks with his staff in order to enable him to 
reach the raountain peak, seemed almost decisive, especially because 
there is nothing remotely resembling these narro-w passages on 
Sohhnath. For reasons mentioned later on in this paper, it no-W 
seems to me probable that Hiuen Tsang iu'tended to describe 
Sobhnath when he wrote bis account of the KntkutapadagirL 
A rival site for this mountain may have existed at Gurpa eveii 
in big time, and the confusion thus caused would explain why he 
seems to have mixed up the characteristic features of Gurpa with 
his description. 

The Data for the Buddhavan-a Mountain". 

The real reason why the opinions of experienced observers 
differ in this manner in that somewhere Or other the bearings and 
distances between Bodh Gaya and the Yashtivana given by 
Hiuen Tsang are wrong, and must be modified, and that until 
a satisfactory site can he proposed for the Buddhavana Mountain 
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lifctlo or no help in the tast of discriminating between Sobhnatk 
and Gurpa can be obtained by working backwards along bis 
rente, from the Yashtivana to the Knkkntapadagiri. A study 
of the map will show that the Yashtivana is only SO'^ north-east of 
Sobhnath, and practically due north of Gmpa, while the corre- 
sponding distances in a bee-line are about 13 ^ and 35 miles 
respectively. How then could the Yashtivana (Jethian) be 
reached from the Kukkntapadagixi (Sobhnath or Gurpa) by 
going first of all about 30 miles to the north-east and then 
another six miles or so in an easterly direction ? Such a course 
from either hill must lead a long way to the east of J ethian, and in 
fact to the south-east of the Bawanganga-Giriak ridge, the most 
easterly portion of the whole range j and deductions from the dis- 
tances mentionedj such as one-fourth required to compensate for 
the excess measurement on ordinary roads from village to 
Tillage ® would only make matters wome. As it is quite certain 
from the account given by Hiuen Tsang that the Buddha vana 
Mountain was somewhere in the Jethian-E.ajgir-Giriak range, all 
tuat can be inferred is that a pilgrim following Hiuen Tsang-’s 
directions from Sobhnath would not go so far astray as he would- 
from Gurpa. 

I now believe that the Buddhavana Mountain can be satis- 
factorily identified, and that Hinen Tsang^’s account only needs 
a simple and not unnatural correction in order to clear up all the 
difficulties. Before discussing this in connexion with previous 
attempts at identification, his description of this mountain must 
be quoted in fulP ^ ■ 

Going to ihe north-east of the Cook-’s-foot Mountain’ 
about 100 li, we come to the mountain called Buddhavana, with 
its peaks and cliffs lofty and preoip)itons. Among its steep 
mountain cliffs is a stone chamber where Buddha once descend- 
ing stayed ; by its side is a large stone where Sakra, king of 
Dev ;s, and Brahma-raja, pounded some ox-head sandal- wood, and 
anointed Tathagata with the same. The scent is still to be 

Stein, loc, cit.> pagn 89. 

“ Beal, Vol. II, 146. 
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peToeived on the stone. Here also five hundred Arhats secretl j 
dwell in. a spiritual mannei'^ and here those who are influenced 
hy religious desire to meet with them sometime see them, on one 
occasion under the form of Samaneras just entering the village 
to beg food, at other times as withdrawing (io their cells), on 
some occasions manifesting traces of their spiritual power in 
ways difficult to describe in detail. 

Going about 30 li to the east, amongst wild valleys of the 
Buddhavana mountain, we come to the wood called Yashtivana/’’ 

It is important to notice that almost immediately afterwards 
Hiuen Tsang gives a very similar description of another stone 
chamber^' in the side of a hilH ® : — ? 

^^ To the north-east of the solitary hill [of the Bishi Vyasa] 
there is a small hill, also standing alone. In the side of this hill 
{has a stone chamber. In length and breadth it 

is enough to seat 1,000 persons or so. In this place Tathagata, 
when living in the world, repeated the law for three months. 
Above the stone chamber is a great and remarkable rock, on 
which Sakra, king of Devas, and Brahma-raja pounded some 
<)X-hea3> sandal-wood, and with the dust sprinkled the body of 
Tathagata. The surface of the stone still emits the scent of the 
perfume.'’^ 

Now this second stone chamber has already been identified 
by Stein as the well-known Rajpind cave, high up on the precipi- 
tous north face of the hill called Chanda in the Jethian vallej, 
and rather less than two miles north-east of Jethian itself. i ^ 
Although this ME can hardly be described as '^smalP^ and 
"standing alone (being in fact a portion of the high and 
almost level ridge which runs up transversely for several miles 
to connect with the hill called Chhatagiri which separates this 
valley from that : of Old Baj agriha) Stein-’s identification is 
placed beyond : all possible doubt by the existence of a road 
nearly a , mile long, ; which has been constructed to lead 
with an easy gradient up to the cave from the plain 

Beal, Tol. II, page 148. 

Stain, loc. cit., pages 82-83. 
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"below. This road is also described by Hiuen Tsang, and attri- 
buted by him to King Bimbisara of Rajagriha. This being sa, 
it may reasonably be assumed that the stone chamber in 
Buddhavana was also a cave similar to the Rajpind> even if 
perhaps not so large, and similarly situated amongst " steep' 
mountain clij^s 

Buddhavana not Budhain, 

The first site for the Buddhavana Mountain was suggested 
by Greneral Cunningham.^* Led almost entirely by the resem- 
blance between the names, which is certainly remarkable, he 
considered that it was Budhrin, one of the stations of “the 
Indian Survey, 28 miles to the north-east o-f Btddha G-aya and 
8 miles to the south-west of Rajagriha ® But as he himself 
indicated in his “ Map of Magadha showing the Routes of Pa 
Hian and Hiuen Tsang ^ ^ Budhain is several miles east or 
north-east, i.e., on the wrong side of Jethian, and he made no 
attempt to explain this discrepancy. Since he never visited 
either Budhain or Jethian, his knowledge of the locality was 
vague, as his map itself shows. And such evidence as he could 
collect did not tell in favour of his site— I could hear nothing 
- . . . of the cave in the northern (?) face of the Buddhavana. 

mountain. There are several holes or recesses on Budhain, but 
no cavern, either natural or artificial. This may have fallen 
in 

At the end of the account of Raj agriha in his paper on the 
Buddhistic Remains of Bihar, Mr. A, M. Broadley mentioned 
that he had visited “ the rugged valley of Jetiban and the hot 
springs of Tapoban, and he closed his third paper in the Indian 
Antiqnary for 1872 with the words “I propose in the next part 
to trace the route of Hiuen Tsang amongst the hills and valleys 
to the west of Rajagriha'*'’.^® He was evidently on the track 

“ Ancient Geography of India, 1871, page 461. 

Archaeological Survey Eeports, 1871-72, Vol. Ill, page 139, 1873, 

“ Archaeological Survey Eeports, ToL III, Plate XL. 

W J. A. S. B„ Vol. XLI, Pai-t 1, 1872, page 250. 

>* Indian Antiquaiy, Vol, I,, Aj*U. 1873, UO. 
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followed twenty-seven years later by Sir Aurel Stein, but 
unfortunately the further instalment of his explorations which he 
promised did not make its appearance, and he seems to hare 
left nothing on record* 

If, in the autumn of the same year, Mr. Beglar had been able 
to carry out General Cunningham^s instructions to explore the 
valley west of the old city of Rajagriha, he could not have 
failed to obtain valuable information. But he was deterred by 
the " pathless iangaP"* in the valley, and after making two- 
unsuccessful attempts to penetrate it, confined his observations 
to the top of Baibhargiri, whence with “ a powerful hinooular 
a rather unsatisfactory instrument for archaeological research 
at the best of times— he worked out a series of identifications, 
which are (^[uite erroneous and need not be discussed hereA® 

In his Notes on the District of Gaya, published in 1893, Sir 
George Grierson described several interesting features of the 
Jethian valley, but he did not criticize Cunningham ^s identifica- 
tion of the JBuddhavana Mountain, owing apparently to a mis- 
reading of Hiuen Tsang^s route, for he says that ‘‘ after leaving 
TasIiiivaM he came to the Buddhavana, the modern Budhaint, 
four miles north of Jethian. Thence he descended into the 
Rajgir valley ^ ® 

Thus it was not until October 1899, when Stein made his 
tour in South Bihar and Hazaribagh, which remains the stand- 
ard and almost the only authoritative account of this part of the 
country, that Cunningham'’s identification seems to have been 
seriously questioned. Going on an elephant through the valley 
south-west of Old Rajagriha, he notes — ■ 

After a march of close on three hours I reached a rocky 
ridge which traverses the valley in the direction from north- 
east to south-west and culminates in the Handia Hill, marked 
as a Trigonometrical station (elevation 1,472 feet) on the Survey 
Map. The pass by which I- crossed this ridge near its northern 

Arohseologioal Survey Reporba, 1872-73, Vol. VIII, pagea 86"87. 

so Notes on the Disbricfc of Gaya, page 23. 

SI Stain, loe. cit, pages 61-62. 
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endj where it joins the main northern range of the vallejj was 
called Budhain by the Ahiis who accompanied me. This name 
may possibly apply also to the high rocky eminence of the main 
rangCj which rises to the north of the pass. But a glance at 
the map will show that its identifioaiioii with BuMhavana of 
Biuen Tsaag is manifestly mposstJ?!?. The pilgrim tells ns 
that he reached Yashtivana by going to the if whereas 
Jethidm and the neighbouring Jsshhban, whiali^ as w a shall see, 
coro'fsjponds ‘undoubtedly to Taslitivandi, lie to the south-west of 
Budhain 

Stein thus does not mention what seems to be a conclusiTe 
argument against Cunningham'’s identification. After finishing 
his description of the neighbourhood of J ethian^ and reaching 
the stone chamber and Bimbisto road identified with the 
Bajpind cave^ Hiuen Tsang continues : “Prom this spot, pro- 
ceeding eastward through the mountains about. 60 li, we arrive 
at the city Kusagarapura . . . High mountains surround it 

on each side, and form as it were its external walls. iJ/je 
west it is apyroaohed through a narrow yass^^ This is undoubt- 
edly the pass now called Budhaiu, and it cannot be imagined 
that , a traveller of Hiuen , Tsang^s calibre would describe the 
same place twice over, first as the Buddhavana Mountain and last 
as the neighbourhood of a pass leading away from the locality. 

In two minor respects StelAs statement quoted above requires 
correction. Although, as he says, this pass and the hill to. the 
north of it are called Budhain by the people of the district, 
the Survey station called Budhain is to the south of the pass, 
on the transverse hill which they call Chhatagiri. Also, this ^ 
hill does not culminate in the Handia (Hanria) Hill as he 
supposed, and as a study of the maps available would indicate. 
The two are quite distinct, and are separated throughout by 
a narrow but deep valley choked with dense jungle, -which 
provides an alternative though difficult route from Kajagriha to 
J ethian. 

It is much to he regretted that when the Cadastral Survey 
of this neighbourhood was eanied out iu 1907-08 and 1913-15 
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tMs range o£ hills was not resurveyed, In archseological interest 
and importance these hills can scarcely have their equal in I .dia, 
but with the exception of the portion between Itajgir and Gririak 
which was resurveyed by the Archaeological Department under 
Sir John Marshalhs orders between 1906 and 1908, they are 
almost unknown. Though, thanks to the Hon. Mr. Oldham, 
the form lines of these hills from the old S luvey have been 
inserted in the Standard Sheets, they are hopelessly inaccurate 
in many respects, and contrast very unfavonrahly with the new 
maps of the Kharakpur Hills. 

Bctddhavana Pkobably not West of Jethian. 

The identification which Stein himself suggested for the 
Buddhavana Mountain is as follows ^2:-— 

It appears to me highly probable that the Buddha vana 
mountain^ ‘ with its peaks and clifis lofty and precipitous, must 
be looked for in that portion of the southern range which lies to 
the south-east of Jethian, near the point marked by the entry 
*■ Shahpoor ■’ in the ilevenue Survey Map. Here the hills rise 
once more to a fair height, and project small transverse spurs all 
covered with Jungle. The central and apparently highest point 
of this portion of the range is at a direct distance of about five 
miles from Jethian. My enquiries in the neighbourhood did not 
bring to my notice any local name that could be connected with 
Buddhavana, nor could I hear anything of the cave which 

Hiuen Tsang mentions on this mountain . 

In view of the vagueness of the topographical information here 
furnished, a personal search for this cave offered little hope of 
Buccess within the limited time available. I accordingly decided 
to proceed from Jethian direo, to KurMhar, where a far more 
important question concerning the position of Hiuen Tsang'^s 
*■ Coek''s-foot Moimtain required close examination 

After identifying this with the Sobhnath Hill, Stein became 
emboldened, for he says ^ ® 

It only remains to point out that the distances and hear- 
ings given by Hiuen Tsang with reference to the ^ Cock'’s-foot 

® Stein, loo. oit, page 83. 

** Stein, loc. cifc, page 89. 
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Mountain ^ are in full agreement with the iDosition now 
ascertained for it . . After leaving the ' Cock^s-foot 

Mountain ■’ Hiuen Tsang counts about 100 li in a north-easter- 
ly direction to Buddhavana. Accepting the position I hate 
above approximately marked for the latter localityj we find it 
a little over 11 miles and the hearing north-east. The slight 
difference here noticed in the two map values of Hiuen Tsang-’s 
' 100 li ■’ is easily accounted for by the fact that in proceeding 
to Buddhavana the pilgrim had to cross the southern Bajgir range 
at a point where it is comparatively high and ruggedj as his own 
reference to ' peaks and cliffs lofty and precipitous ^ clearly 
indicates 

This cannot he regarded as a satisfactory explanation, as 
Stein would no doubt have seen if he had been able to visit the 
locality which, he proioosed. Shahpur is close to the place whei-e 
the great Tapohan ridge commences, and is not ^outli-ea&t of 
Jethian, but soutJi-wesi, Stein having evidently written east for 
west by inadvertence. Shahpur is not north-east of Sobhnath, 
hut only 16° to the east of north. The direct distance from 
Sobhnath is not eleven miles, but only nine, and there is too great 
a discrepancy between this and" a hundred and more lil'’— 
especially when there is, as a matter of fact, no " comparatively 
high and mgged range between Sobhnath and Shahpur — to be 
accounted for by any allowance like " one-fourth required to 
compensate for the excess measurement on ordinary roads 
from village to village Between Shahpur and Jethian there 
certainly is a " wuld valley two or three miles long (not shown 
on the maps), but although I have not yet actually traversed 
it, the most careful enquiries have failed to give any infor- 
mation regarding any cave or other feature of interest in its 
vicinity. 

Between Majhauli and Chiria wan Q-hats, two low .gaps in 
the northern range, there is a large and prominent hill usually 
called Tetua from the large village of that name close to its nor- 
thern foot. The highest part of this MU is ab out three miles north- 
west of Shahpur, and about six or seven miles west of Jethian^ 
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while it is about elevOn miles from Sobhuath, thougli naturally 
its bearing is still nearer due north than that of Shahpur. 
In spite of the obvious discrepancies, it appeared to me for 
several years that, this hill was a more likely site of Buddha- 
vana. Its southern face especially is very precipitous, and the 
valley between it and Jethian, though now fully cultivated, 
might have been wild 1300 years ago. Its alternative name, 
Grhordaur, suggests that it is associated with local legend. But 
closer examination has brought to light no feature of interest. 
In December 1908 I searched it on all sides for a cave, but with-f 
out success, and I have recently found that even on the top, 
which seemed to be a most likely site for an old Buddhist stupa, 
there is nothing to he seen; 

BaDUHAVAl^A AS THE HaNEIA HiLE. 

These observations lead to the conclusion that there is no hill 
west of Jethian which .answers to Hiuen Tsang^s description of 
the Buddhavana Mountain, either in physical features or in dis- 
tance and direction from the two possible sites of the Kukkuta- 
padaglri. It will now he shown that if a single correction, is 
made in Hiuen Tsang^s account, making the Yashtivana about 
SO li, or 6 miles, to the west of Buddhavana instead of emt as 
he wrote, this mountain can he readily identified as Hanria, the 
highest hill in the whole range, and a station of the Survey as 
mentioned by Stein in a passage already (juoted. 

This leads to the conclusion that, as the survey station marked 
Budhain in the map is only Just over a mile W.N.'W. of the 
station on Hanria on the other side of the valley, the name 
Buddhavana still lingers not far from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the mountain itself; and that Cunningham"’ s suggestion- 
was not far wrong after all. 

It also follows, if this ideutifleafcion be accepted, that the 
probabilities are in favour of Sobhnath rather than Gurpa as the 
site of the Kukkutapadagiri, as described by Hiuen Tsang, be- 
cause the direct distance from Sobhnath to Hanria is about 17 
miles and the hearing Just under 40° to the east of north, thus 
corresponding remarkably closely to Hiuen Tsang’s distance, 
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100 lij and direction; nortli-east. From Gurpa the indicatioas 
are less accurate; the direct distance being about S7 miles and 
the bearing only about 11° to the east of north. 

This identification first suggested itself early in March 
1916; whilst I was engaged in traoing the footsteps of Dr: 
Buchanan; as described in bis hitherta unpublished J ournal for 
1811-12. I had previously assumed that the large cave des- 
cribed in Buchanan^s Keport; about six miles east and north from 
TapobaU; and in the same ridge of the Eajagriha hills, at a place 
called Hangriyo ^ ^ could he no other than the Eajpind cave 
in the J ethian valley, and that the discrepancy in distance could 
be accounted for by supposing that he had approached it from 
Tapoban via Saffi Ghat, which would involve a considerable de- 
tour. With the exception of a small cave high up on the south 
face of the Mahariwan Hill just above Jethian I bad failed to dis- 
cover or hear of any cave on these hills except the Eajpind; and 
this cave closely corresponded in its main features with Bueha- 
nan'’s description, although it seemed difficult to account for the 
fact that he did not mention the artificial platforn in front; or the 
Bimbisara road leading up to it. A closer study of the Journal 
revealed the fact that Buchanan never entered the Jethian yalley, 
and that he had described an altogether different cave, in the 
Hanria Hill. On 13th January, 1812, he says : 1 went [from 

Giriak] 6 coses to Hariya but the road or path is very circuitous 
On the next day his J ournal begins ; In the first place, I went 
about a mile northerly to see the rook from whence Bilajit pro- 
ceeds. I ascended the hill to about its middle by an exceeding 
steep rugged path . . . I then came to an abrupt rock of 
white quartz . . . Scrambling along the foot of this perpen- 

dicular rock some way I reached the mouth of a considerable cave 
which, has a wide mouth and may he 60 or 60 feet in diameter 
and 10 or 12 feet high where highest Then follows an 

Esstern India, VoL I, page 264. 

M. S. Journal, page 150. 
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account of the cave^ etc., wHch has been incorporated mthout 
substantial alteration in the published Report *®; — 

“ Immediately below this was a mass consisting of small 
fragnaents of quartz or hornstone, imbedded in a white harsh 
indurated clay like some of the hharis described in Bhagalpur 
• • ■ . . . . . The floor rises inwards with a very steep 

ascent ; and the cave has no doubt been formed by large masses 
of the rock having decayed^ or having been changed into the 
imperfect Khari above mentioned, and having then tumbled 
down the slope. The roof looks very threatening, and in its 
crevices shelters wild pigeons ; while the cave is said to be an 
usual haunt of hears and tigers. It is perfectly dry, and near 
the mouth is cool and airy, hut at its further side an aperture, 
twelve feet wide and four or five high, leads into another 
smaller cave, the heat’and stench in which was so great, that 
I merely looked in, to satisfy myself that there was no farther 
opening. On approaching the mouth of this, on a cold morning 
in J anuary, I w'as instantly ihrown into a most profuse perspma- 
tion ‘j hut unfortunately I had not heard of any such circum- 
stance, and I had no thermometer with me. The heat, I have no 
doubt, is subterraneous, the stench appeared to me to proceed from 
bats. I did not see any, but thought I heard them chattering 
among the crevices of the rock. The rook, in which the cave 
is, consists of a greyish siliceous hornstone, in some places stained 
red. The rock of imperfect Khari lying under this cave, and 
which has evidently fallen from it, confirms strongly the opinion 
mentioned in the Bhagalpur papers, of Khari owing its change 
from siliceous rock to the action of heat. 

After descending the hill, the Journal shows that Buchanan 
went towards the west about six miles to Tapoban, passing on the 
way a deep recess in the hill like a hroken crater, as it is f xmnel 
shaped, and the gaps in the ridge now called Safifi and J ethian 
G-hats. By an obvious slip, exactly similar to that made by Stein 
as regards Shahpur and to that attributed in this paper to Hiuen 
Tsang, the Journal states that this crater-like recess, easily 


*• Eastern India, pages 254-256. 
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recognizable at tbe place called Sarsn GJiatj was eait instead of 
toes6 of Hanria. This has been corrected in tbe Eeporfc. 

The Hanwa Cave and Hill, 

Tbe southern slopes of tbe Hanria Hill are so far from any 
roads that they are perhaps the least 'easily aeeessible portion of 
the whole range. Trom the foot of the hill Buchanan’s cave is 
hardly visible, and no information can be obtained from the 
people of the locality. This is on account of the fact that, just 
as Buchanan described, is still collected from the steep 

rocks around the cave during the months of Pans and Magh, by 
the Musahars living in or near the village of Hanria, and is a 
valuable commodity, said to sell in the neighbourhood for medi- 
cinal purposes at one rupee a tola. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
the exact localities and the method of collecting the silajit are 
kept as secret as possible. 

The ordinary path mentioned by Buchanan which leads up 
the hill is easily found, and though very rough, shows signs of 
considerable traffic. About halfway up the hillside it skirts the 
westernmost of the precipices at the foot of which Buchanan’s 
cave, or the cave of the five hundred Arhats, is to be found. A side 
track much overgrown with jungle leads eastwards and upwards 
to the cave itself . There are in reality three caves here, close to- 
gether, of which the centre and much the largest one is evidently 
Buchanan’s. Very little remains to be added to bis description. 
Immediately in front of the caves the slope is extremely steep, 
and the general appearance cannot but suggest his theory that 
portions of the hillside have slipped out from underneath and 
-Fallfi-n down precipitous slopes. It is singular that all caves in 
the neighbourhood of Jethian show this family resemblance. 
Though Buchanan did not associate the formation with the effect 
of water, the mass of small fragments of quartz or hornstone 
imbedded in a white (or red) indurated clay ” in front of the 
cave so strongly resembles the curious eoncrete-like masses found 
in Old Eajagriha, where water is present, as immediately, to sug- 
gest, that the long-continued percolation of water has been the 
cause. 
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The upward slope of Buchauaii'’s cave is not remarkably steep, 
and though, its roof is lower, it is on the whole considerably 
larger than the Rajpind cave. Immediately on entering it, one 
Is impressed by the sensation of hidden life and movement due 
to the swallows, pigeons, owls, and especially bats, wMch 
with an occasional Jackal, hyaena, or bear inhabit this cave in 
large numbers. It is easy to account 'for the efiect produced on 
the mind of a superstitious pilgrim more than a thousand years ago 
which led bim to ascribe these things to the supernatural agency 
of Arhats, particularly if he, as Ba Hien mentions regarding the 
Kukkutapadagiri, paid bis religious worship in the evening — " if 
any should happen to he distressed with doubts, directly the sun 
goes down the Arhats arrive and begin to discuss with {the 
pilgrims) and explain their doubts and difficulties ; and, having 
done so, forthwith they disappear. ^ ^ 

Though no definite foundations of ancient buildings can be 
kaeedi it is noteworthy that both inside the cave and on the steep 
slopes underneath it there are large bricks about ten inches 
square, of the type usually seen in the rained stupas on these 
hills. These are not appai'ently to he found in other places on 
the Hanria hill itself. 

Buc^ianan ascribed the "most profuse perspiration-’^ into 
which he was thrown when he explored the inner recesses of 
this cave to subterranean heat. This if connct would be an 
observation of considerable importance in connection with the 
nature of the rocks in these hills, and with the origin of the 
hot springs which issue in three localities at their foot. It is 
quite true that at the back of this cave, as also at the back of 
the Bajpind cave and the Gidhadwar cave near Ghiak, a 
sensation of most oppressive warmth is felt, which causes an 
immediate outburst of profuse and prickly perspiration at 
all seasons of the year. This sensation is, however, not due to 
any physical cause, such as high temperature, but merely to 
physiological causes, o-wing to the fact that the air is stagnant 
and extremely foul. On 3rd March 1916, the temperature in 


ai BeaJ, VoL I, page Ixrii. 
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tlie shade at the mouth of the Hanria cave was 80*8® Fahr, 
but the air seemed quite cool and pleasant. At the farthest 
end of the cave, where the sensation ef oppressive heat was 
almost intolerable, the temperature was only 8 3‘0°.' Without 
a. thermometer I would have guessed that the temperature was 
at least ten or even twenty degrees higher than this, and that 
Buchanan^s theory was correct. 

Betuming to the ordinary track, this winds over the preci-^ 
pices to the crest of the ridge. Here it joins an ancient road 
more than a mile long, which does not appear to have been noticed 
by any xorevious observer. This road was evidently constructed 
in order to provide easy means of communieation between the 
valley of Old Eajagriha and the system of fortifications on the 
top of Hanria Hill. From the valley the road ascends the 
northern side of the ridge in a westerly direction. On the ridge 
it turns sharply to the east, continuing to ascend until it joins a 
large flat-topped stone fort, of the type common in all .the hills 
surrounding Old Rajagrihaj built on the south side of the more 
or less level summit of the hill. The platform containing the 
Survey mark is about fifty or sixty yards north of thas'^fatf/;. 
From the fort, which commands a fine view of the 'plains 6f 
South Bihar, a massive stone wall evidently intended to gliard 
the summit proceeds first to the west and thence to the north 
until it drops to a precipice so steep that evidently no further 
defence to this hill — ^the farthest outwork of the defences of Old 
Eajagriha on the south-west — was considered necessary. 

The ancient road from the valley to the top of the Hanria 
Hill is quite broad and still comparatively level. It is of coui*se 
much overgrown with jungle, but the gradient throughout is very 
gentle and uniform, and there is no difficulty in tracing it on 
account of the stability of the massive stone foundations resem* 
hling walls on which it has been carried. In all essential respects 
it resembles the other roads ascending hills from the valleys of 
Rajgir and Jethian, which were ascribed by Hiuen Tsang, 
whenever he saw them, to King Bimhisara of Eajagriha. I now 
know at least ten roads of this kind. 
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AKT explanation op '* OX-HEAD SANDAL'-WOOD 

So far, no tKeory of any kind has been advanced by Stein 
or other arehseologists in order to explain the scent of the ox- 
head sandal-wood which Hiuen Tsang describes as still linger- 
ing on the rocks by the side of or above the “ stone-chambers 
now identified with the caves in the Hanria and Chandu Hills, 
where it had been ponnded by Sakra and Brahma-raja in order 
to sprinkle the body of Tathagata. The observations of 
Hr. Buchanan suggest a very probable explanation, namely, that 
Hiuen Tsang was describing the dlajit which stdl undoubtedly 
exudes from the rook aboye the mouth of Hanria cave during 
the cold weather months, and probably also under favourable 
conditions from the rooks above the Rajjjind cave. Buchanan^s 
ob jeot in visiting the Hanria cave was to see the rock from 
whence dlajU proceeds and his account of this is as 
follows 

“ Looking up from before the cave, I saw, about 30 feet 
above my head, the dlajii besmearing the face of the rock, and 
proceeding from' the edge of a small ledge, in which, I am 
told, it issues from a crevice in the hornstone. It was impos- 
sible for me to inspect the place, which is only visited by one old 
man of the Musahar tribe. Before ventming on the peril, he 
fortified himself with some spirituous liquor, having pi*eviously 
made a libation to the ghosts (vira) of the vicinity. An active 
young man in my service attempted to follow him, Groing 
along the foot of the rock, they found a projecting ledge, along 
which, supporting themselves by the roots of trees, they 
advanced, until they had reached about 40 or 50 feet above the 
place from whence the siiajif exudes. Here the young man^s 
heart failed, while the old Musahar descended the naked rock by 
little crevices and projections with which he was well acquainted, 
and, having collected as ranch of the silajit as he could scrape 
from the rock in a leaf, he returned by the same way, A veiy 
moderate ladder, placed where I stood, would have saved all this 

Ea»tei'ii India, Vol, I, pages 255-256. 
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danger; but the old Musahar perhaps considered that such 
a means of facilitating the route might interfere with his gain, 
I was told that the old man generally ascends three times a 
month during Pans and Mwgh, and visits as often another 
place about a quarter of a mile farther east^ which I did not see. 
He says, that in the season he does not collect ahoTe two 
pounds weight, and perhaps gives no more to the owner, Eay 
Khosal Singha of Patna, who sends it in presents, as it is 
considered a valuable medicine. When fresh from the rock, 
silajii is of a dirty earth colour, and is always mixed 
with impurities, that crumble into it from the precipice 
above. It is then about the consistence of new honey, 
and has a strong rather disagreeable smell [somewhat 
like that of cows urine, hut stronger] although it cannot be 
called very offensive. When kept in a bottle with a glass 
stopper for some months, it acquires a deeper brown colour, and 
becomes thicker; and, exposed to the air, it may soon he made 
into pills. It seems to be very different from a substance which, 
in Nepal, is called by the same name. From the hot springs 
in the vicinity and the heat of the cave below, I suspect that it 
exudes from the action of subterraneous fire. The natives 
pretend that monkies eat it, and attribute the small quantity 
procured to their depredations ^ but I think that the 
circumstance is doubtful, and have no doubt that, with care and 
a ladder, several pounds might he procured, should it be found 
useful : but it owes its celebrity among the natives to its being 
supposed to possess the Imaginary quality of an aphrodisiac. 
When placed on burning charcoal, it swells a little and smokes, 
and when heated red, is reduced to white ashes, without 
emitting flame. It cannot, I presume, therefore he considered 
as a bituminous or inflammable substance, the only class of 
minerals to which it has any resemblance. 

In March 1916 nothing resembling Buchanan-’s description 
could he seen. Parts of the .precipice above the mouth of the 
Hauria cave were stained black or brown, but these patchy 
were all quite dry and dusty, and the interior and roof of the 
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cave were also quite dry. This tallies with the statements made 
to Buchanan, and also by a Musahar from. J efchian who accom- 
panied me, to the effect that silajif always dries up after the 
month of Magli. In December 1916 the appearance was 
quite different, and resembled Buchanan^s account. The 
"Was readily distinguishable as a black glistening exudation, 
spreading over several square feet of the rock, including the 
ledge which he mentioned. Unfortunately a sample could not he 
obtained for analysis, as the place where it occurs is quite inacces- 
sible from below without a ladder, or from above -without a rojoe. 
The whole of the roof at the back of tbe cave was found to be 
wet, and drops of water were falhng from several places. Even 
in the month of December 1 have never seen anything so definite 
as this at the Rajpind cave, hut portions of the perpendicular rock 
above the mouth of this cave are also stained in exactly the 
same way, and I believe that silajit is also collected in the 
immediate neighbourhood, if not at the cave itself. 

Siimnarhi. 

It is clear, therefore, that in all important respects except 
one the Hanria Hill corresponds to the Buddhavana Mountain. 
It fits in most accurately with one of the two possible sites of 
Kukkutapadagiri. It contains among its steep mountain cliffs 
a stone chamber^-’ so similar to the other stone chamber now- 
known as tbe Rajpind cave that Buchanan, in describing it, was 
until recently supposed to have described the latter. The fortifi- 
cation on the top of Hanria and the great road constructed up 
to it, show that considerable importance was attached to the hill. 
And lastly, the valley underneath, between the Makariwan-Hanria- 
Sonagiri range on the south and the transverse Chandu-Budhain- 
Chhatagiri ridge is still an altogether wild and jungle-covered 
valley which may easily he identified as the wild valleys of the 
Buddhavana Mountain. This valley ends five or six miles 
■W.S.W. of the foot of the ancient road, just opposite the ruined 
st-upa neat Saffi Ghat known as Sahudrasthan, identified by 
Stein, and within two or three hundred yards of the site known 
as Jeshtiban, or Yashtivana itself. 
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Thus the only discrepancy is that the Yashtivana is about as 
far west of Hanxia as^ according to Hinen Tsangj it was east 
of the Buddha vana Mountain! In order to establish the 
identification of Hanria with Buddhavana, it must be assumed 
that Hiuen Tsang wrote east instead of west by mistake, 
for as Dr. Spooner has pointed out, this cannot be accounted 
for by any error in the Chinese manuscripts used for the transla- 
tion. It has been shown that both Buchanan and Stein have 
made exactly the same kind of error in their accounts of this 
neighbourhood. 
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APPENDIX. 

The Naitjee of Silijit. 

BucliaBan, who was acquainted with both varieties^ eon® 
sidered that this Bihar sihji^ was very different fiom the silajU 
which is still exported from Nepal. The latter, according to 
the descriptions of J. Stevenson and A. CampbeE, 
consists almost entirely of crude aluminium, sulphate. The 
same kind of silajit was reported by Sherwill to he produced 
in small quantities from alum slate in the neighbourhood of the 
river Sone near Robtas. ® ^ Buchauan^s description of the 
silajit, and the manner of its formation, suggest an 
altogether different explanation, which must, however, remain 
merely a hypothesis until a detailed chemical analysis can be 
made. This kind of seems to appear some months after 

the close of the monsoon, and at a time when, as numerous 
recent observations not yet published have shown, the flow of the 
hot springs in the E-ajgir hills' is at a maximum in normal years, 
and when water is penetrating through the rocks at the hack of 
the cave. Though these rocks are not stratified, they are split at 
intervals into horizontal layers, with a general downward slope 
roughly corresponding to that of the roof or floor of the cave. 
Should communication exist through these layers between crevices 
at the back of the cave and the outer face of the rock; as is 
probable, the water which accumulates behind would have to 
trickle through deposits of the excrement of bats, etc., before it 
could reach the surface. It would thus take up large quantities 
of organic and nitrogenous matter and probably dissolve out 
some of the .silica and other eoustituents of the rocks themselves, 
and it would in this manner acquire the general eharaeteristics 
of the substance which Buchanan describes. 

Fosiscri^t. — Early in April, 1917, shortly after the expla- 
nation given above was written, the Hon. Mr, Oldham, who had 
been kind enough to interest himself in the matter, sent 

J. A. S. B„ Yol. II, page 321, 1830, 
so J. A. S. B,, Yol. II, pages 482-484. 

Note on the Geological Features of Zillali Bitar, page 17. 
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mei|r small q^uantity of silajit, obtained from the Hanria Hill 
through the Sub-Inspector of Hisua at the rate of two rupees a 
tola, which he had received froiu the SubdivisioBial Officer of 
Nawadah. This has been, chemically analysed by Dr. K. S. 
Caldwell, Professor of Chemistiy, Patna College. It will be 
seen from Dr, CaldweU^s analysis, which is printed in this 
number of the Journal, that the theory that this Hanria silajii is 
of animal origin is fully conJSrmed. The peculiar and very persis- 
tent mushy odour of small traces of this substance can hardly be 
said to resemble sandal-wood, but it is eharaoteristic of the rocks 
in the Hanria and Eajpind caves. 
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ll.—CIiemical Analysis of Silajit from 
the Hanria Hill. 

By K. S. Caldwell, BIi.B:, FXG. 

Tlie speeimen received for analysis was a semi-liqnid viscous 
substance of a dark brown colour witli a smell reminiscent of 
wet guano; It is, as will be seen below, mainly organic in 
nature, gives ofi ammonia readily on warming with alkalis and 
contains an organic acid soluble in alkalis and repreoipitated by 
bydrochlorie add, This acid contains nitrogen and is probably 
uric acid, though with the small quantity available I was unable 
to free it .from the accompanying brown colouring matter which 
interfered with the nsual colour reactions. 

On ignition a nearly colourless residue is obtained which 
contained phosphate (about 13%), silica and calcium together 
with some magnesium and alkalis. The substance is mainly 
of animal origin, and the results of the analysis snppoid; the 
explanation of its formation suggested by Mr. Jackson in the 
previous paper. 

Analyns^ 

Water ... ... ... = 30*4% 

Inorganic residue on ignition ... = 13*5% 

Organic matter ... ... = 06T% 

100*0 


8*34 % of the organic matter is nitrogen, 1*36% being in 
the form of free ammonia .and ammonium salts. 

CompostHon of the inorganic residwe. 

Silica ... = 13-4% 

Phosphoric acid (POJ ... = 13*1% (=1*8% of original sub- 
stance.) 
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The I’emainder being mainly calcium with some magnesium 
and potassium with small quantities of sulphate and chloride. 

Alkalimiy of the Inorganic Be&idue. 

100 gr ms . of ash=1969 cos. of normal NaOH. 

= 98- 6 gm. CaCO. 3 . 

As far as I am awarOj no preTious chemical analysis has been 
published. Dr, P. C. Roy in his Histoiy of Hindu Chemistry, 
gives the following quotation from Rasarathnasamanchohaya < 
'^ Silajatu (Bitumen) is of two binds, one having the smell of 
cow’s urine, the other resembling camphor, It oozes out in the 
heat of the sun at the foot of the Himalayas from the bowels of 
gold, silver and copper respectively” — and remarks that ^^the 
resin of Styrax Benzoieum and also a variety of bitumen, 
especially the latter, are referred to."’'' ^ The substance obtained 
from Hanria Hill may well be that described as having the smell 
of cow’s urine but, as the analysis shows, it is neither a resin nor 
a bitumen. 

CamphelP mentions a Black Silajit-— “’a bituminous sub- 
stance used in Nepal said to be exuded from rocks.” He says 
it resembles shale, but has much vegetable matter in it. He 
apparently made no detailed examination of it and remarks that 
he is ignorant of its nature. This substance may be similar to 
that analysed above, but evidently contained less water. 

^ History of Hindu Chemistry, page 47. 
a J. A. S. B. 1831, Volume II, page 321. 



in.— The Bhanja Dynasty of Orissa 

By n. 0. Saaarji, M.A. 

A number of copper plate grants of tins dynasty having 
been brought to light during the last few years^ it has become 
possible to consider the history of the dynasty. The majority of 
these grants were issued hy Ranahhanja. It has been generally 
accepted that these grants were issued hy one and the same 
pei*son though the names of the predecessors of the donors diher 
in different grants. The following genealogies are obtainable 
from these grants 

A. — The Bamanghati grant of Rauahhanja[^]— 

Kottabhanja. 

’I . 

Bigbhanja. 

1 

Ranabhafija. 

B. -— The Bamanghati grant of Rajahhanja[®] — 

Kottahhahja. 


Ranahhanja. 

J 

Rajabhahja. 

C.— The Tapasalkera grant of Ranabhanja[®] 
Satrubhanja. 

R anabhanja, 

[1] J. A. S. B., O. S., Vol. ZL, 1871, I, 165^1 

[»] lUcl., !!>$. 

[2] Sbb Ante, Vol, II, pp. 167 — 177. 
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D. —Sonpur grant of Satra.biian3a[^]<— 

Sitabbanja. 

Satrubbanja. 

E. -— Gnmsnr grant of Netrbhanja[®]— 

Satrubbafija. 

E-anabbanja. 

Netrbbafija, 

F. — Orissa grant of Vidyadbarabbanja[®] — 

Ranabbanja. 

Digbbanja. 

Silabbanja, 

Vidy adbarabbabj a . 

Mr. R, G. Mazumdar suggests tbe following combination 
of tbe scattered genealogies 

Kottabbabja. 

Digbbanja or Satrubbanja. 

Ranabbanja. 


Rajabbanja. Digbbanja. Netrbbanja. 

Silfbbanja, 
yidyadbarabbanja.[ ] 

Tbe identity of tbe Ranabbabja of tbe Bamangbati grants 
witb that of tbe G-umsurj Tapasaikera, Sonpotr grants and tbe 
grant of Vidyadbarabbanja seems to bave been accepted without 
a challenge. Tbe Bamangbati grants only do not mention 
Satrubbanja as tbe father of Ranabbanja. Bnt tbe grant of 
Ranabbanja mentions one Digbbafijaj son of Kottabbafija as tbe 

[<] Indioa, Fol. XII, pp. 

H J. A. S. S., 0. /Sf., 1837 , Vol. VI, p. e67jf. 

L®] Xpigrap'hia Indica, Yol. IX, pp, 272J*, 

G] See Ante, Vol. II, pp. 361-- S65, 
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father of Ranahhanja. The grant of Ranahhanja‘’s son Baja- 
bhanja^ on the other hand, mentions Eottabhafija immediatelj 
before Ranabhafiia. The wording of the Batnanghati grant 
of Rajabhahja is not expressly clear on this point. A compari- 
son of the first lines of the two Bamanghati grants show that 
some words have been omitted in the grant of Rajabhafija. 
Kottahhanja, the grand-father of Ranahhanja, is mentioned here 
but the name of his father Digbhahja has been omitted by mis- 
take. We have therefore two distinct Ranahhanjas, one, the son 
of Dighhanja, and the other, the son of Safcruhhanja. A palaeo- 
grapMcal examination of the Bhanja grants show that Rana- 
hhanja, the son of Satrabhanja, came before Ranabhanja, the son 
of Digbhanja. 

PalasograpMcally the Bhafija grants fall into two distinct 
groups : — 

I, — (i) The Kiimurukela grant of Satnibhan 3 a.[®] 

(ii) The Sonpru' grant of Satruhhan 3 a.[®] 

(iii) The Tapasaikera grant of Ranahhaflja, the year 

16 .C^o] 

(iv) The Bandh grant of Ranabhanja, the year 26. 

(v) The Bandh grant of Ranabhanja, the year 64,[^ 

(vi) The Bandh grant of Ranabhanja, the year 21 (?),[^ 

The characters of the G-nmsur grant of Fetrbhafija 
are allied to those of tliis group, go we may add this 
grant also to group I. 

(vii) The Grnmsur grant of Netrbhafija. 

II. — (i) The Bamanghati grant of Ranabhanja, the Ganga 
year 28S. 

(ii) The Bamanghati grant of Rajabhafija. 

(iii) The Bandh grant of Kanakabhanja. 

[8] Anie, Tol. II, 429—435. 

[»] Ind., rol. 

P] Ante, Vol. II, pp. 167—177. 

pj Epi. Inl., VoLXlI,pp, 

P3 Ibid, pp. 

P] As yefc unpablishefl, I am editing it for the Epigi-aphia Indica, 
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The following genealogical tables of these two groups may 
now be accepted : — 

Geoup I. 

Silabhanja, 

Satrubhanja. 

ilanabhafija. 

^ 

Netrbhanja. Dighhahja, 

Silabhafija* 

V idyadharabhanja» 

Geoep II. 

Virabhadra. 

Adibhanja. 

Kottabhanja. 

Digbnafijat 

Ranabhanja. 

^ ' * .. 

Rajabhanja. 

Kanakabhanja, whose existence has been proved by the 
Baud grant of his third year^^^] seems to be far removed from 
these two groups. He does not mention any of the members of 
Groups 1 and II as his relations or ancestors and bis grant is 
silent about the origin of the founder of the clan. The descent 
of the Bhafijas from a man who sprang out of the egg of a pear- 
hen is mentioned specially in the Bamanghati grantSj but the 
other grants refer to the clan as the andaiavamsa the clan of 
theegg.^^ The seal of Kanakahhahja is also diflerenfc from that 
of other Bhahja kings. On these grounds and on the basis of ^ 

1^*1 Ant0, Y^, IJ, pp. 356^374 ~ 
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certain local records about tlie foundation of the Daspalla State 
Mr. B C. Mazumdar assigns Kanakabhahja to 1475 

In my humble opinion such an assignation is absolutely 
impossible • 

(1) The Epigraphie script of Orissa as well as the current 
hand of the 13th and 14th centuries is settled from the Stone 
inscriptions of Anahgabhima II (or III)[^^] and the grants of 
Narasimha II and IV. I do not want to enter into a detailed 
Palaeographieal examination (lam ready to do so if need arises), 
but it is ahsolntely impossible to place the Baud grant of 
Kanakabhanja after the Kenduapatna grant of Narasimhadeva 
II [^ ’’j and the Puri grant of Narasimha IV.p®] 

(2) We cannot admit the existence of a Ranabhafija in 
1200 A.D., because the Rauabhahja of the Bamanghati grant 
was living in the third quarter of the 11th century according to 
Mr. Mazumdar and palaeography shows that Ranabhanja, son of 
Satrubbanja is earlier tban Ranabhanjaj son of Digbhanja. 

The characters of the Baud grant of Kanakabhahja are not 
far removed from those of the Bamanghati grants and we may 
safely place Kanakabhanja in the beginning of the 12th century 
A.D. 

£W] md.jpp.dB7. 

[18] Ipi.Ind./VohVl, pp. 

PT J.A. S. B., Vol. LXV, 1896, pt. I, r- 235jf. 

[isj Ibid., Vol., LIXV 1895, pt. I, p. 136jf, ISI jf. 




IV.— First Englisli Factory in Patna, 
1620-1621. 

By E. A. Horne, M.A. 

The early history of the English East India Companjr’ s 
trade with Patna is briefly as follows. In January; 1630^ it 
was decided hy the President and Council at Surat (in view of 
the demand for calico and other cotton piece goods) to send 
Hughes, one of the factors at Agra, with an assistant to Haji- 
pur-Patna ‘‘ or where elce the amhertees are made.-’^ ^ Hughes 
arrived in Patna at the beginning of July and was joined by 
Parker in September. They left Patna to return to Agra in the 
autumn of the following year. In August, 1633, Eremlen, the 
chief factor at Agra, acting on instructions received from- Surat, 
despatched Peter Mundy, who was second on the Agra estab- 
lishment; to Patna to try to find a market for some q^uicksilver 
and vermilion unsaleable at Agra and to make an investment 
in lynnen.-’^ ^ It turned out afterwards that this journey of 
Mundy’s waS; in his own words, “ but the eiffect of a mis- 
take •, for the President and Council at Surat " acknowledged 
themselves in an errour in writinge Puttana when they meant 
Semano [Samana], a place within 40 course of Agra, where is 
much cloth made of that name. Mundy arrived in Patna 

in the middle of September 1633, and left again two months 
later, as he was ordered to be at Agra by the middle of J anu- 
arv to accompany a caravan to Surat. The date of the establish- 
ment of a permanent factory at Patna is not known. It may 

1 Eoster, Tin glish T'aoiories in India, page 182, 

4 “ The narrow cloth called amberte oallicoes lamriUJ is described by the 
factors at Agra as “ stronge, close*made and well conditioned, and hath noe fault 
but the narrownea. ” (Foster, page 161.) 

3 TrMds of Peter Mnndg (HaMuyt Society), TolumeS, page 139, 

* Travels of PeUr JSlmdg, volume 2, page 166. 
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liave been soon after tbe foundation of tbe Hugli factory in 
1651 ; vre know that there was an agent (Chamberlain) at Patna 
in 1658. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the first visit of servants of the 
English East India Company to Patna from the fact that the 
letter-book kept by Hughes and Parker has been preserved. 
The documents were calendered in Posterns English Factories 
in India 1618-Sl (1906) ; and have now been edited by Sir 
Eiehard Temple, and published in full in the Indian AtiHquar^j 
volume 43 (1914), 

It is proposed in this article to give some account of the 
enterprise as recorded in these letters^ and of the conditions 
under which it was undertaken. 

It must be remembered that tbe visit of Hughes to Patna 
in 16^0 as well as Mundy's in 163^ was before the English 
East India Company had established themselves in any Bengal 
port ; ^ and much of the ill-success of both ventures was due to 
the difficulties and the cost of land transport to Surat via Agra. 

The principal object in view in sending Hughes to Patna 
was to obtain direct from the seat of manufacture the amberty 
calicoes which had been bought in Agra from Behar merchants 
and were favourably thought of. Eoheit; Hughes, the factor 
entrusted with the mission, was a merchant of some standing. 
He was admitted to the Company’s service in November, 1614 j 
and after serving in Surat and A j mere was posted to Agra in 
1617. He returned to Agra from Patiia in 1021, and died 
there the following autumn on the eve of his cleparture for 
England. ® He is mentioned in Sir Thomas Poe’s J onrnal, hav- 
ing been presented to J ahangir by the ambassador as a '“'supposed 

Afefieiapts were made to trade with Bengal, but not vsry sn-rcessfully, by 
the factors at Masnlipatam, their letter dated August 27fch, 1621, to Bnrat 
(Foster, page 264), in which they say : « For silke of Pengala to be procured in 
this place I am wholy hopeless to effect, for the trade hether is most uncertaine ; 

some yeares noe marchaunts, other whilest noe pasaadge ; and the last yeare 

all taken or stranded by the Portagall. ” 

“ These facta of hia career, and those giren below for Parker, I have taken 
from Sir E, Temple’s footnote, Travelf of JPeter Mundy, volume 2, page 135. 
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painter* John Parker^ the assistant who joined Htighes two 
months after the latter^s arrival in Patna^ was fourth, on the 
Agra establishment. He returned to Agra as accountant. Early 
in 1623 he was appointed to be chief factoi at Ahmadabad j 
but died on the road. Both Hughes and Parker suffered im- 
prisonment at Agra in 1622 ; and this may possibly have told 
on the health of both men. Parker had already been seriously 
ill with dysentery while at Patna, 

Hughes left Agra on June 5thj 1620. It would have been 
better if he had started three or four months earlier, as had 
been intended ; but he waited, until it was decided that he 
ought to wait no longer, for the arrival in Agra of the factor 
(John Young) trho had originally been named as his assistant. 
This meant that a great part of the year was gonoj since the 
goods purchased in Patna for consignment to England that 
season Would have to be despatched from Patna before the 
end of October. Peter Mundy was placed in the same difficulty, 
leaving Agra as late as August 6th. Hughes was 29 days on 
the road (a distance of nearly 600 miles), arriving in Patna on 
July 3id. He brought no goods with him, unlike Mundy who 
came with eight heavily laden earts and in the middle of the 
rains, his jornmey occupying 44 days. Hughes was well 
received by the Governor or Subahdar of Behar, Mukarrab ICban, 
who was something of a connoisseur, and one who had had dealings 
with the Company in the past. ‘^Yourselves knowe him 
writes Hughes, “ to bee as free in payinge as in buyinge j and 
it is interesting to note wbat the Nawab particularly 
asked for, viz., “ tapestrye, clothe of tishoo, velvetts, embrodares, 
fetherSj or anye other rich commodities to bee gotten ^ for 
it recalls a conversation recorded by Sir Thomas Poe in which 
Mukarrab told the ambassador that “ the English carried toO 
much cloth and bad swords and scarce anything else, and there- 
fore advised to forbear two or three years, and rather bring such 
rarities as China and Japan afforded, which would be more 
acceptable and froih England the best cloth of gold and the 

Indian AnUe^mru, voltiine 43, page 70. 
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pichesb silks wrought with gold aud silverj but above all a good 
q^uautitj o£ Arras hangings. ’■ 

Later on Hughes writes to the Surat Haetory ; praye 
remember our Governor with what fyne goods and toyes you' 
maye spare of what you expecte in this fleete.- Hee is verye 
ernestwith mee to proonxe him some. ^ The ISTawab was very 
well pleased with some bobbin lace that Parker brought with 
him ,* and amongst other things which he bought was a parda 
or peece of tapestrye, 300' rapes.'’'’ ® At one of their first in- 
terviews the ISTawab was so insistent in his demand for glass' 
bottles that Hughes was constrayned to give Mm the three- 
small hottels out of my standishe; ^ 

The Nawab ordered a house to be found for the English 
merchants, " thonghe I feare ■’h writes Hughes, not rent free/-’ ^ 
A month later he writes : I have taken a house in the greate 
bazare^ neare unto the C-atwalls chontrye [office] the rent 
6f rapes per month-’h ® Peter Mundy, we may note, lived in a 
hired howse, which lay on the bancks of the river” from which: 
“ wee might oftentimes see^ hard by the shoare, many great fishes. . . 
which did leape in the same manner as they doe att sea.” ’’ The 
first permanent factory, if we may believe Bowrey^s account, was 
situated " adjoyneinge to the citty possibly on ths- spot indi- 
cated in Rennell-’s Bengal Atlas (1781) as the site of the oldi 
English factory, just outside the west wall of the city. 

Hughes in his letters tells us very little of Patna itself. He 
speaks of it in his first report to the Company as the chefest 
marte towne of all Bengala.-’-’® In describing the disastrous fire 

* Pinkerton's Travels, volume 8, page 9. 

® Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 

® Hid, page 100, 

^ Tbidt page 72. 

® Tbid, page 70. 

* Tbid, page 74. 

’ Travels of Teter Mmdy, volume 2, page 153, 

» Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1669-1678 (Hakluyt SociefcyV 
page 223. 

* Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 82. 
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wliieli occurred in March, 16S1, he writes : At the west parte 
of the subarhes belonginge to this citye, at least a course 
without the walles, in th’ Allum gauge, ' a tirahle fier kindled, 
w'hich havinge consumed al those partes, by the fource of a 
stronge andye [andhij, brake into the eitte and within the space 
of two greese [ghari] came into the verye harte therof, where 
our aboacle is ; whoeheinge enviorned with neighboringe ohoperes 
[cbhappar] (wherof indeede the whole cittye oonsistes), it was 
more then tyme to looke to our owne . . . From hence it 

proseeded estward unto the verye seirtes of the towne, where, 
wantinge more comhustable matter to mayntayne it selfe, was 
constreyned to stinke and goe out, havinge lefte behinde litell 
save mines of olde walles, ette. The infinite losses of all men by 
this disaster are almost incredible to bee reported, besides men, 
woemen, and children registerde sattaes [sati] upwards of three 
hundred."'^ combustible character of the building material 
employed in those days can be gathered from other sources. 
Ralph Fitch, who visited Fatna in 1585, writes : “ The houses 
are simple, made of eart.h and covered with straw/^® He says : 

Patanawis a very long and great tow n/^ And Tavernier says : 
'' The houses are no fairer than in the greatest part of the other 
cities of India, being covered with bamboos or straw ® ® 

There is a reference to Mendroo [? Mahendru] Seray 
where the Patna goods were loaded on to carts for transport to 
Agra.’ Doubtless they were brought up from the city so far' 

’■•In tile Bengali Allas, west of tlie city walls, are marked Colonelgaaj, 
Alamganj, and Bankipore at about equal intervals and in that order j so that 
“at least a course without tha walles" is no exaggeration. There is a 
mahalla to the west of what is now known as Oalzarbagh still ealled Alainganj. 

® Indian A ntiquary, volume 43, pages 100, 1. 

® PinTierton’s Travels, volume 9, page 414. 

* Hid, page 413. 

* Tavernier, Travels, volume 1, part 2, page 53. 

® At the time of Buehanan-Hamilton’s survey, on the other hand, we are 
told (Martin’s Hast era, India, vol. 1, page 35) that *‘many of the houses are built 
of brick, more however are built of mnd with tiled roofs, l%t very feto are 
thatched.” 

’ Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 110. 
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by river. Tbere is no reference to Hajipuij alfchougti. in tbe 
original instrnetions from Surat tbe factors were to go to 
Hogrepore-patamia, or where elce the ambertees are made.'’^ 
Peter Mundy has the following note on Hajipur. “ Haveinge 
accomplished my business,, I crossed over the river to Hagepoore- 
Pattana . . . This place is verye auntientj and in former 

tymes much resorted unto as chiefe place in tbeis parts, all the 
traffiqtie now reduced to Puttana which hath bene built and 
inhabited but of late, xitt the westerne side close by the towne, 
issues out a great river into the G-anges, called Guuducke. 
Unto this place (as farr as I could heere) never yet arrived any 
English, although about 1.^ yeres since there were att Puttana 
Mr. Hughes and Mr, Parker, now both dead, whoe came to see 
the state of this countrie, and to settle some tra.le heere, but in 
shorte tyme after they returned baekagaine to Agra.’’^'^ 

There is a curious reference in a letter of Parker’s, dated 
the middle of October, to the rainy season w'hicli in that year 
(1621) appears to have been particularly severe and prolonged. 
He writes,: “ Partly by reason of the longe winter (which yett 
is not ended) and the foulnesse of the wayes, I have not yett 
found oppertunity to send away the goods from hence.” ^ This 
use of the word winter ” to describe foul (as apart from cokl) 
weather may be paralleled in Pitch’s forage, where he says : 
‘■^The winter beginneth here [Goleouda] about the last of May”; 
and afterwards ofBurhanpur: In their winter which is in 

June, July and August, there is no passing in the streets but 
with horses; the waters are so high.”^ 

In his first letter Hughes reports that ‘Mhere are some 
Portingalls at presant in towne, and more are latlye gon for 
theire portes in Bengala ; into whose traffiqe I have made 
enquuye, and gather that theye usialye bringe vendable here all 
sortes of spices and silke stufes of Chyna, tyne, and some jewelleres 

^ Travels of Peter Mund^, volnme 2, pages 135-6. 

® Indiart AMiiquary, volume 43, page 110. 

® Pinherton' s Travels, ro’ume 9, pages 4(19-10. 
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ware j in lewe wKerof theye transporte course carpets oi Juna- 
poore [Jaunpiii’]; ambertyes, cassaes [kbassa^ or fine muslin] and 
some He says furtber of tbem in bis report to tbe 

Company : Tbe Portingalls of late yeares bave had a trade 
here in Puttana^ cominge up witb tbeire friggits from tbe bottom 
of Bengalla_, where tbeye bave two porttes ; tb’one called Gollye 
[H%li]®j and tbe other Pieppulye [Pipli], and tberin are 
licenced by this kinge to inhabit. Gollye is tbeire ebeefest 
porte^ where tbeye are in greate multitudes, and bave yearlye 
sbippinge both from Mallacka and Cocbine , . . . This cittye 

‘Stands upon tbe river Ganges, whose swifte currant transportes 
tbeire friggitts witb such dexteritye that in five or six days tbeye 
usiallye go benee to tbeire portes, but in repairinge up agayne 
;6pend thrice tbe tyme.’’"’® 

In reporting to tbe Company {Nov. 30tb, 1620) on bis first 
season’s work Hughes writes : " Tbe two mayne propes which 

must upbouMtbis a factory is Amberty Callicoes and xawe silke, 
neither wherof are to be provided in anye qumtityes without a 
eontinuall residence, for that theye requier great tyme, earre, and 
dilligence,th’onein the procuringe them whitted, andth’other in 
it’s wyndinge of’’.^ Besides these two classes of goods he made 
some trial purchases of sa,ha% (fine sheeting) and Jiammam 
(towelling) ^^hronght from the lower partes of Bengalla in 
smalle parcells by Puttanes [Pathans]”;® quilts wrought with 
yellowe silke”® fromSatgaon (near Hugh) •, alacha (silk cloth) 
from Baikanthpnr, of which he says ; they are made five contse 
hence, infinite quantityes, and are generallye bought up by the 
Mogolles for Persia also ^^tusser stufes of Bengalla, of halfe 

^ Indian Antiquary, yalamG 43, page 71. 

® Cp. Eitcli in 1586 (Pinkerton’s T^nels, vol. 9, page 414). 
ttenoe I returned to Hugeli, which is th,e place whore the Portngals keep in the 
country of Bengala.” 

* Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 83. 

* Ibid, page 83. 

* Ibid, page 70. 

® Ibid, page 71. 

’’ Indian Ardiqnary, volume 43, page 73. 
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silke,* Balfe cotten/''^ Bi regard to the last-named Sir B-iehard 
Temple remarks that if any of tliese ever reached England, 
wliieli is doubtful, they "were the first ta%av goods ever imported, 
and anticipated by about 60 years the trade initiated by Streyn- 
sham Master. Hughes, he adds, can claim to have been the first 
to introduce the word tussore into the English language.® 
Hughes also advised big investments in sundry wares for the 
Persian market to be procured from Malda, Bihar, Benares, and 
other places. Of saltpetre, which afterwards became the staple 
of the Patna factory, there is no mention. Mundy speaks of 
*^ indieo, gumlaeke, saltpeter, made hereabouts, although not 
very good, gumlack excepted in another place he says : wee 
can have it much better, and better eheape elswhere/'’* 
Hughes bought a certain amount of lac ; also of lignum aloes. 

Patna was looked upon as a market for investment rather than 
sale. The factors only received one consignment of any import- 
ance (from Agra), almost the whole of which they state wee 
have sould into the Nahoh-’s Cireare^\® The goods included 
broadcloth, kerseys, hides, swords, and small wares and those 
sold to the Kawah fetched B.s. 3,400. There was also some 
quicksilver, which sold at rupees per seer. This commodity 
formed the bulk of what Mundy brought with him j but he was 
not able to dispose of it at so favourable a rate, having fiaally to 
accept 3 1 rupees per seer for the whole. In reply to enquiries 
from Surat, Parker reported a big demaud for coral beads, which 
are, he says, ‘^veiy well requested for transporte into Bengala, 
and great quantityes thereof will yearly vend, to say for 50 or 

^ Indian AuHquary^ volume 43, page 73. 

» Travels of Peter Mmdij, volume 2, page 873. I fear, however, there is no 
warrant for either statement. In a letter from Surat to the Agra factory, dated 
August 9fch and 10th, 1619 (Pester page 112) mention is made of " a of 
Bengala stuff of silke or grassa called tessar and in a letter of tfie same date to 
Burbanpur the Surat factors enquire for « tessars, ” of which Nicholas Banglam 
took home some on his own account. {Ibid-} 

® Ibid, page 156. 

* Ibid, page 15L 

® Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 79. 
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SOjOOO rup/^^ For amber beadSj another commodity for •whicli 
a market was sought, Parker reported a limited demand. 

The *‘two mayne propes/"’ however, which in Hugheses 
words, ''must uphonld this a factory-’^ were amberty calicoes 
and raw silk, into the conditions for the supply of which he 
made Ml and painstaking enquiries; His keen, business-like 
determination to learn and master every detail stands out in 
strong contrast to Mundy’s half-hearted and perfunctory efforts 
under the same circumstances. For the calicoes Mundy relied 
on second-hand information, which he thought discouraging j 
and raw silk he dismissed as among those commodities which 
" wee can have much better, and better oheape elswhere.-’'’3 

The " pente [penth] or fayer for the amberty calicoes was 
Lakhawar, " a towne 14 course from this place■’^® The cloth 
was brought in by the weavers from the neighbouring villages ; 
and the supply was reported to be as great as 1,000 pieces daily. ^ 
Hughes notified Surat that an annual provision of a 0,0 00 pieces 
was possible/ representing an investment of Es. 50,000/ 
and orders were actually given for this quantity.^ There 
were difficulties, however. The cloth was delivered from the 
looms unbleached j and bleaching ' and starching occupied three 
months.® Moreover, to reach Sm’at via Agra in time for the 
homeward sailings, the goods had to be sent off from Patna as 
soon as ever the roads became passable after the rains. This 
meant that it was necessary to put the business in hand as early 
in the year as possible j it was clearly necessary also to make 
Indian Awtiquary, volume 43, page 106. 

^ Travels of Peter Mundy, volume 2, page 151. 

3 Indian Antiqxtary, volume 43, page 70. Lakhawar is a village Ij-ing about 
9 miles south-east from Jehanabad. There is nothing left to-day to show that it 
was onco an important cotton maaufacturing centre. The population (which 
includes a few weavers of Motia cloth) is not much more than half what it was 
even in Buchanau-Hamilbon’s day. Until as recently as 25 years ago, however, 
there is said bo have been extensive cultivation of cotton, which was a very paying 
crop. It was abandoned eventually for opium. I am indebted for these facts 
to Mr, Rowland Ghaudra, lately Subdivisional Officer of Jahanabad, 

* Ibid, page 74. 

3 Ibid, page 80. 

3 Ibid, page 74. 

’ Ibid, page 107. 

* Ibid, page 70, 
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adyances to the weavers. Shortly after his arrival Parker was 
sent to Labhawar, where he invested ahout 1,000 mps. 
amongst the weavers in white clothe.'’'’^ "With regard to his 
first year’s iinvestments Hughes reports as follows (Novemher 
11th, 1630): " Here in Puttana where buyinge them at the best 

hand, to saye from the weavers ‘which hringe them readye whited 
to towne in small parcells, I could not with all my endeavors 
atayne to above a thousand peaces, wherfore was foursed for the 
present to make up our Investments of that Commoditye partlye 
bought in Lacthoure and partlye from other marchants who 
bought them there rawe and whited them themselves, which 
Course tyme would not permitt us to take, commiug hetbar soe 
late in the yeare, and wee pereeaved for what the weavers 
hringe readye to towne is onlye to serve the Bazare.”^ The next 
year, as will he explained more fuUy later, the factors were much 
embarrassed hy shortness of funds ; and Hughes, waiting from 
Lakhawar in August, reports them as “ haveinge with noe little 
labour and toyle at prresent attayned to the proviziou of 9500 
pees” j of which upwards of two-thirds was bought at Rs. 3 
a piece or under, as it came unbleached from the loom, and the 
remainder, which was finer and broader, at prices ranging up to 
Rs. 6.® Tliis was only half the amount aimed at; and it was 
a disajipointifient to Hughes that he was not able to manage at 
least 15,000 pieces.^ 

Mundy, who sent two messengers to Lakhawar to make 
enquiries soon after his arrival in Patna, was informed by the 
leading broker in the trade that (oh due notice being given, and 
allowing a month for bleaching) 3 or 3,000 rupees a mouth 
might be invested. This gives a total for the year of 
Es. 80,000, as compared with Hughes’s original estimate of 
Rs. 50,000 and his actual investment of half that. But Muudy 
adds: ^'Ambartees, or white cloth, which is that wee most 
require from this place, is now dearer then accustomed, by reason 

I Indian Antiquary , volume 43, page 78 j see also page 73. 

® Tbid, page 79. 

» Ihkl, page 105. 

* Zhid, p‘-S'.' lo t. 
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this Governonr is makeinge proTision for the kings moholl, soe 
that most of the weavers are imployed in makeinge fine 
lynnen/^^ 

With regard to silk, the factors started with high hopes that 
for various 'reasons were hardly fulfilled. In his first letter, 
written ten days after his arrival in Patna, /Hughes reports that 
he is promised delivery from the winders of 10 to 15 maunds 
per month. Douhtles'’"’, he adds> “a greater quantitye therof 
maye bee procured, but then wee must venture out some monye 
before hande, which I resolve upon, findinge sufitient securitye 
for performance ; and herupon have advised them at Agra to 
desist farliher in its investment there, which per computation is 
at least 35 per cent, derer then here it maye bee bought."'^ ^ 
Hughes quickly found, however, that the local dealers Were not 
to be depended on either for due performance of their contracts 
or for winding the silk in the way required by the Company ; and 
in his next letter, about a month later,- he announces that "the 
Cheapest and surest dealinge is to huye the serbundye [cocoon] 
and wynde it of my selfe and theron have resolved, havinge 
bought about 6 mds. more. And at present bave thirty men at 
worke theron, purposinge to increase them to a hundred, and if 
you aprove therof and the price (which is ^ cheaper then in 
Agra) I may have two or three hundred silkwinderes to worke in 
the house all the yeare.'’"’® In his letter to Agra of September 
3rd he states ; "I have encreased my Cor Gonna [kar khana] to 
almost a hundred workmen, hut here will stop untill I here 
further from Surrat His proposals seem to have met with 

^ Travels o/Pefer volume 2, page 161. In an aoconnt o£“ commo- 

dities procurable at Patna ” (1661) itis stated tliat " at Benares, 12 course from 
Pattana [Bihar is evidently meant; Hughrai mentions the 'eaymeconyes/ of 
Bihar] and Lachore, 16, theres white cloth fltt for Persia to be had called. 
XJmbertees and Camooaip, from IJ to 3 rupees per piece in which commodities are 
invested by Armenian and Mogull merchants at least 10,00,000 raps per ann. 
Transported by land to Surat, and thence by shipping to Persia," (Wilson, 
Sarltf Amals, volume 1, page 379) . 

3 Tniian AnUq^mr^, volume 43, page 71, 

® Jhid, page 74. 

^ l‘6tfl!,page 75. 
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«Tnn.n support in Agra; in spite of which, howerer, we find him 
writing to Surat in November : I cannot prescribe or advize 

of a better course to attayne quantitye therof at cheape rates then 
for our selves to buye the silke rawe, as it comes in serbandy 
from Bengalla, and wynde it of here in Puttanna into the condi- 
tion the Gompanye ayme at . , . of which sortes fittinge 

England I can acirtayne yon the provision of 30 mds. ,per 
mounth, which as yet is the most I dare afirm to, and that will 
requier a good some of monye to keepe us Continually in Imploy- 
ment, and if but 300 maunds per Anno at 4 lupes the seare 
of 33| pice weight will requier at Leaste 50,000 nips, for its 
performance/^ ^ Surat, acting on this advice, placed an order 
for 100 maunds for the ensuing year;® but the provision 
actually made did not exceed 25 maunds. ^ By the time of 
his nextletter to Surat, dated J anuary 31st, Hughes had evidently 
■formed considerable misgivings both as to the sMll of his 
winders and as to the advantage in price compared with Agra 
and Lahore. He writes: ‘^'The unacnstomed wyndinge 
it of into so manye sortes in this place is a sufitient reason 
why not so well performed as in Agra and Lahore . . . 

And if what alredye provided shall induce you to animate us 
futturlye for anye large provisiones therin, Our selves know not 
how to prescribe a better course for its proeuringe in quantity e 
at esier rates then formerly advized you, unlese you would send 
into Bengalla, a hundred and fortye course from this place, to the 
cittye of Mueksoudabad [i.e., Murshidabad] where it is made, 
which would bee worth hothe labor and charge, for wee are 
asured that there it maye be provided in infinite quantityes at 
least twenty per cent cheaper then in anye other place of India, 
and of the ohoysest stufe, wounde of into what condition you 
shall requier it as it comes from the worme ; where are also 
innumerable of silkwynderes, experte workmen, and labor cheaper 
by a third then elce where/^* A month later a further untoward 

^ ihid, page 81. 

* Ilid, page 107. 

*■ Hid, page 108. 

* Indian Antiiuayy, volume 48, page 98. 
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event occurred. The price of the cocoon fell by 25 to 30 per 
cent., this of eoui’se seriously depreciating the value of the silt 
already Tvoimd. In April Hughes informs Agra that he has 
ventured 500 rup. to Mucks oudabaude for samples of silke of the 
Boxtes wee provide, rather for experience of that place, then the 
neeesitye thereof, beinge eneouradged therunto by good liklye- 
hood of principall commoditye and at much easier rates then 
theise partes afordes. The voyadge is but two monthes [stV], 
which when expired and returne made wee will advize you more 
of the event 

Altogether three consignments of goods were despatched to 
Surat vis Agra. The first, despatched on October dth, 1620, 
in 26 bales, loaded on 4 carts, consisted of ^' 1975 peeees Amber- 
tyes, 60 pcs. eahannes and hammomes, 12 Courge of Tussres, 22 
quilts of Sutgonge, 16 Courge 14 pcs. Bicuntpoore Layehes [al- 
acba], 27 0^ seres Bengali silke, 600 rupes in Malda wares for 
Persia, besides diverse other goods for samples ... the totall 
wherof Amounts to 7500 rups-’h ® The factors sent along 
with the goods a enpell of pratling birds called mynnas ^ 
as a present for the home authorities. The whole of this con- 
signment was “ robed and spoyled ' by the CecHn^s Aruaye ® 
on its way from Agra to Suiat. The second (an interim) con- 
signment was despatched on May 19th, of the following year, 
loaded on two carts ; it consisted of “ what goods wee had then 
readye, which were IS bales silke and 4 balles Callicoes ■’h ® 
The third and final consignment consisted of 9500 pieces of 
amberty calicoes, 12 score pieces of sahan or fine sheeting, 400 
rupees^ worth of lignum aloes, 50 mds. of gum lac (200 mds. 
were ordered), a little silk, besides many samples, representing 
an investment of some 30,000 rupees in all. These goods 
arrived in Agra, in the charge of Parker, on November I4th. 

3 Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 102. 

® Ibid, page 17. 

* Ibid, page T8. Cp, Trails of Peter Mmdy, volume 2, page 120 : ‘'Tliey 
carrie from iiio to the kiuge Borne 10 or 12 moynas, a bird of jBeugala, which 
leamefch to speaie very plaiae 

s Ibid, page 10'7. 

* Ibid, page 104. 
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In a letter to tlie Company of ISToYeinbei' 7tlij 16*2]^ the fac- 
tors at Surat ■write : “ Your prohibition of Bengalla silke we 
have made knowne ; as also of yo-ar desires of noe more then 
three or four thousand peeees amherta cloath yearely. Whereby 
wee have also dissolved the factorie of Puttaua, and will wiite to 
Mesulipatan that they proceed no further in providinge Bengala' 
silke, although wee finde their prices to agree with your desires 
In the resolutim of the home authorities here referred to we 
have clearly the ulterior cause of the decision to close down the 
factory at Patna. The preference shown at this time for Persian 
silk is seen in what Pelsart, the Dutch factor at Agra, says in his 
" Tres Humble Bemonstrance^’’, 1627 (Thevenot JRelaiions^^) : 
“ The English formerly had a factory in Pettena ; but six or 
seven years ago they abandoned the trade, partly because of lack 
of funds to continue it, partly also because of getting Persian 
silks more cheaply The lack of funds of which Pelsart 
speaks certainly interfered greatly with the success of the ven- 
ture during the year in which the factory was dissolved. Writing 
to Surat on January 31st the factors complain that “ wee have bine 
longe in expectation of suplye from Agra, which is not yet come, 
the defaulte wherof hath lost us four mounthes tyme wherin 
much good mought have bine done in this place ^ And in 
reporting to the Company on their year's work in August they 
write: The late arryvall of the last yeares fleet, with djvers 

other hindrances and Impediments in Suratt, occasoned ns un- 
expectedly to remayne here untill March last before they had 
meanes to remitt us monyes as pretended ... In fine of March 
we received from Agra our first snpplye in hills of exchange for 
5000 raps, and since at severall times sondry other supplyes, in 
all hills for 32,000 rups., and therewith the transcript of a list 
from Surattj which enordered the provizion of 100 mds. 
Beugala silk and 20,000 pees. Amherty Callieoes of Lackhoare, 
with further promise of meanes for itts accomplishinge. Butt it 
seemes them selves beeinge streightned at Suratt, they could 


^ Foster, Faof ories, page 327 

* Indian Antiqnary, volume 43, page 97. 
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not supply us as determyned, nor effect wliat once enordered for* 
want thereof ^ 

The orders closing the factory reached Hughes on Jtine 1st f 
and the same letter contained news of the death of Tettiplacej. 
the chief at Agra^ and instructed Hughes to leave immediately tO' 
take his place. Paiker^s prolonged iHness made it impossihley 
however^ for Hughes to leave until the end of the rains. ^ 

Before the factors had actually left Patna fresh orders were 
received from Surat^ recalling Hughes and leaving Parker in 
charge until the arrival of John Young. But they were not 
carried out. Parker writes to Surat on September 17th .* “ 

apprehend your order for the future furnisheinge of this place- 
with factors, aud my stay here uhtill Mr. Youngs arryvall to- 
discharge me, which before Mr. Hughes his goeinge was consid-- 
dered of, and should have, bin observed if had come sooner,, butt 
having cleered all our husines, the Carts hyred, haveing noe 
rest in Cash, nor any imployment to occasion my stay, thought 
better to hazard your sensure in derrogstinge from your order 
then to putt the Company to the charge of (as we coneeave) my 
needlesse stay* ® 

The change of governor may possibly have had something 
to do with the decision to leave Patna j for so much depended 
in those early days on the favour of those in authority. Muk-- 
arrah Khan was recalled early in 1621 ; and there is a note 
of anxiety in Hughes'^s letter to Agra of April 11th, Sultan 
Parvez is shortlye expected here, and if you intende a setled 
imployment, it would not hee enconvenient that you sent us some-^ 
thinge wherwith wee might ma ke causmana [khas nama] with 
him, and (if so stored) so met hinge for saile, it would bee a 
furtherance to the rest of our husines to make frends wherof, since 

^Indian Anii^var^, volnvae id, page 107. 

* Brea before tbe death of Bettiplace (who had been granted leave to return 
to England) it had been resolved at a consultation held in Surat on March 1st 
"that the Pattana faetorie shalbe disolved after this yeare untiE the Company 
send sufficient factors to supply that and other occations Hughes and Parker 
being transferred to Agra. (Poster, page 234). 

* Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 103. 
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Muckrob Cones departure^ wee are altogether destitute. On 
June 2nd he writes : The Piinces [Prince Parwiz] arriyall 

here with so greate a retienewe hath made this place to narowe 
for his entertaynment, which hathe caused the removinge 
diverse, as well merchants as otheres, from theire aboades, 
whose houses hee hath liberalye bestowed on his servants ; 
amongst which couppehnent wee are displaced, and have bine 
’theise ten dayes wandringe to cover ourselves and goods, thoughe 
but with grase, to debar the heate and raynes, now in excesse ; and 
which havinge now attayned throughe the helpe of Mr. Monye 
[by payings a high price] wee endevor agayne the plasinge our 
silkwynders . . .so you cannot but conceave the necesitye of 

firends, and us desitute wherwithall to make them"’"’.® And again 
on August 7 th have not yettprovyded the gum-lacke, nor elce 
for musters, the merchants, brokers, shopkeepers ettc., of the citty 
heeinge all in trouble for mony which the Prince requyers them to 
furnish him with ,■ Soe that none dares he scene to sell a pyee 
worth of goods'’^.® Peter Mundy’s experience in this respect was 
still worse ; and on leaving he writes : We forsooke our bowse 
in Puttana as willinglie as men forsake an infectious place by 
reason oftbe tiranny of the Governour, Abdulla Ckaull"^^ 

But it cannot be doubted that one grave objection to the con- 
tinuance of a factory at Patna was the cost (not to speak of the 
danger) of transport. Mundy is emphatic on this point. “ The 
fransporte of goods from hence, he writes, is extraordinary 
farr, deare and daungerous ; but upon my advice there may come 
shippinge from Masulapatam to any porte hereabout; and soe the 
goods might bee sent downe the river Ganges to the sea 
Hughes at first quotes 1| and mpees per md. as the freight 
by bullock cart doing the journey in 35 to 40 days ; and in a 
letter to Surat of November 11th he repeats ; The transporte of 
our goods from hence to Agra at ll' rups. per maund is no 

1 Indian Aniigmrif, Tolume 43, page 102. 

* Ih'd, page 104. 

® Ibid, page 106. 

* Fraveli of PeUr volumo 2, page 163. 

* Ibid, jjage 151, 
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dearer tfcen usialye all men paye for theire goods wMoli goetli 
in Carravan and are 40 dayes on ttewaye.”^ For their first 
consignment the Patna factors aetnally paid two rupees 
per mannd stipulating that the journey should be completed in 
30 days ; otherwise not more than 1|- rupees were to be paid. 
For their second consignment in May^ 162 they paid If rupees 
per maund. For their final consignment they experienced 
great difficulty in getting carts at all, owing partly to the un- 
usually heavy and prolonged rains (which no doubt interfered 
with the inward traffic), partly to the removal of Prince Parwiz 
jdst at that time. They paid 2f rupees per'maund. In addition 
to the freight they had to provide a small guard ; 10 men were 
so employed on the first occasion, 6 on the second, and 40 on the 
third, at wages of 4f mpees per head. Finally, there were cus- 
tom charges to be met on the road, in reference to which Parker 
writes as follows on September 7th : ‘’^Though the way betweene 
this and Agra is nott very daingerous for robbers, yett nott free 
of taxes as you may perceave by the ’transporte of our last goods 
from hence, which cost 14 rup. per carte, and since other mer- 
chants have paid 200 [sia ? 20J rup. per carte, soe that it is nott 
unrequizite that some Englishman accompany the goods, ^hy 
whose j)res6nce the greatest parte or all may peradventure be 
saved, which I shall endeavour. 

In conclusion, it may he observed that the letter-book of the 
English factors presents as a whole a faithful and wonderfully 
vivid picture of the tasks set before the early pioneers of Eng- 
lish trade in India, and of the way in which these were tackled by 
a man of the keen business instincts and moral grit of Robert 
Hughes. It reveals Patna as the chefest maxte towne of all 
Bengala, the seat of a very extensive cotton manufacture and 
an important entrepot for Bengal silk SOl to 40 3years before the 
English made it the headquarters of their saltpetre trade. 

^ Indian Antiquary, volume 43, page 82. 

® Ihidj page 109. 



V.—The Pirs ; or, The Muhammadan 
Saints of Bihar. 

By Shams-ulaulama Nawab Saiyid Imdad Xmam. 

, MAKEDTTir-UL-MULK. 

The Mtihammadaii saints in Bihar are numerous, hut the 
most notable among them are Pir Jagjot of Jethauli, Mahhdum 
Tahya of Maner, Shah. Shar£-ud-din Ahmad of Bihar, Saiyid 
Ahmad Chirmposh of Amber, Bibi Kamalo of Kako, Saiyid 
Ahmad of Nadra, Saiyid Jannati of Hilsa, Pir Damarya of 
Patna, Shah Arzani of Dargah, Makhdum Shaikh, of Shaikh- 
pura and Makhdum Manjhan of Mira Bigha.* 

Excepting Shah Sharf-ud-din Ahmad of Bihar, I have not 
been able up to this time to collect much authentic accounts 
about the above-noted Pirs, Accordingly I beg to present at 
first to the public a short life of that great saint bearing the 
lofty title of the Makhdum-ul-Mulk which means The Lord 
of the Countiy/^ 

MiKHDUM-irL-MULK. 

This great saint, whose name was Ahmad, was born in the 
Hijri year 662 at Maner, the heredita- 
ry seat of his father Makhdum Shaikh 
Yahya, himself a saint of marked renown. At the time of his 
birth Emperor Nasiruddin Muhammad, son of Sultan Shamsuddin 
Altamash, held the imperial sceptre of India while HaTrim Bau- 
muUah was the contemporary Arabian Caliph at Baghdad. The 
present Hijri year being 1334*, a period of 772 lunar years has 
passed away since the birth of the above-named saint. He has 
been long dead, yet Makhdum-ul-Mnlk's fame is still aUve, and 
it will continue to be so long as the votaries of Islam exist 
in Bihar. His fame is not confined to the Province of Bihar, it 
• Tlw iflacei nanted we in or about the Pitna Dirtrid!. 
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has penetrated the remotest corners of India where [there are 
Muhammadans among the population. His place of hirth is 
Maner, a very old village near the mouth of the river Sone, the 
well-known tributary of the mighty' Ganges. His sacred re- 
mains lie buried outside the town of Bihar. 

Makhdxun-ul-Mulk was a Shaikh from his father^s side, 
AaoeBtry father tracing his genealogy to 

Abdul Matallib, grandfather of the 
Prophet Muhammad. This goes to show that the great saint 
was a Shaikh of very high origin. But his mother, Bibi Eazia, 
was a true Saiyidani, which means a lady lineally descended from 
the Arabian Propheti 

The first of Makhdum-ul-Mulk^s ancestors to come to India 
from Jerusalem was Taj Pa,qih, a Muhammadan theologian of 
great repute who settled down at Maner. His religious teaching 
attracted large numbers of Muslim devotionalists from all 
parts of India. Maner in his time became a great seat of learn- 
ing and sanctity. "What led that holy man to migrate from his 
native country has hitherto remained unknown. It is a mistake 
to believe that Taj Paqih conquered Maner. He was a scholar^ 
and no soldier. Long before his arrival at Maner the country 
had been overrun by Saiyid Husain Khing Sawar, the younger 
brother of the renowned Saiyid Husain K.hing Sawar, who is 
buried at Taragarh, a hiU fortress in the neighbourhood of the 
eaered town of Ajmer. 

Makhdum-ul-Mulk^s father, Makhdum Shaikh .Yahya of 
Maner, was a holy man of very superior attainments. On the 
strength of his vast theological learning and acknowledged sanc- 
tity, he obtained the hand of one of the daughters of Pir Jag-jot 
(a Hindi title meaning “the Light of the "World who besides 
being a saint of great renown, Was also a lineal descendant of the 
Prophet. By that august lady, whose name was Eazia as has 
already been mentioned, Makhdum Shaikh Tahya had four saintly 
SofiSi Makhdum-ul-Mulk being the third among them. 

It Btah-dS recorded that the futmA great saint of Bihar 
received a nidimentary education, at Maner 
Edaoatioa. xiuder the immediate supervision of his 
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distingtiislied fatter MatMum Staikh Yatya. But subse- 
qnentlj ttrough. steer good Itick, te got an admirable ctance 
of completing tis education ty repairing to Sonargaon in tbe 
company of Shaikt Starf-ud-din Abu Tamama, a very eminent 
scholar and educationist of his age. On political grounds that 
great man of learning was ordered by the then emperor to quit 
Delhi and go to Bengal, While on his way to his destination 
he made a rather long stay at Manerj where he was most 
hospitably received by Makhdum Shaikh Yahya. It was during 
his sojourn in the above-named town that the future Makhdum- 
ul-Mulk came under Ms good influence and decided to follow 
him in his exile. Shaikh Sharf-ud-din on leaving Maner pro- 
ceeded to Sonargaon^ which he made his hopae. His pupil_, who 
was destined to be the great Makhdum-ul-Mulkj diligently 
applied himself to the stndy of the' Arabian sciences, and in dne 
course of time completed his higher education. He appears to 
have passed no less than twelve years of his life at Sonargaon. 

It was during his stay there that he married the daughter 
of his master, the above-named Shaikh 
Marriage aad Eeinm to gharf-ud-din Ahu Tamama. Prom this 
marriage he had three children, of whom 
only one son, named Zaki-nd-din, was destined to live. On 
becoming aware that his father Makhdum Shaikh Yahya has 
alrealy died, Makhdum-ul-Mulk at once started for Maner, 
taking his only son Shaikhzada Zaki-ud-din with him. (By 
this time he had lost his wife as well. He never married 
again.) Peeling anxious to visit his mother he asked the per- 
mission of his illustrious father-in-law to go back to the laud 
of his deceased parent. The prayer being granted he hastened 
to Maner, where he presented himself and his little son to his 
worshipful mother. He pssed some months in her company, 
and then asked her permission to go about in search of a 
deserving Pir, or spiritual guide. 

On obtaining the required permission he left his son ZaH-ud- 
din at Maner as a source of consolation 
•’ Bay’at.” to his mother, and proceeded to Delhi 

where he presented himself before the 
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far-famed|'spiritual leader His Holiness Nizam-ud-din Auliya, 
But tliat great I man of mystic piety and learning did not see his 
way to accept the Bay ’at or spiritual allegiance of Ahmad, 
the future great saint of Bihar. In great disappointment that 
earnest seeker of truth and guidance left Delhi and proceeded to 
Panipat to visit the great saint of that city, Shah Sharf-ud-din. 
This pilgrimage gave no more satisfaction to the truth-seeking 
visitor, and he did not know what to do next. While labouring 
under great depression of mind, he was persuaded by his eldest 
brother Jalal-ud-din to return to Delhi and place himself under 
the spiritual guide of N ajih-ud-din Eirdausi, a Pir of no ordi- 
nary will-power and piety. The last-named saint, accepted the 
Bay^at of his ardent visitor by making himia Mmid of 
his Eiardausi order. The words " Bay^atj’'’ and Murid mean 
spiritual allegiance and spiritual follower,^-’ respectively. 

After entering the said order, Makhdum-ul-Mulk left Delhi 
for his own country. He was full of 
Derotional career, Theosophical enthusiasm and every 
moment his love for God was on the in- 
crease. By the time he reached the wooded country in the 
vicinity of Bihar in the Shahahad District he had lost all control 
of himself. Suddenly he left the company of his brother 
J alal-ud-din hnd disappeared in the neighbouring wilderness. 
Nobody knew where he had gone to. It is recorded that he 
lived for twelve years in the Bihia jungle enjoying beatific 
visions. After the expiration of that period he moved on to 
the Eajgh’ Mils and wandered about in other wild localities as 
well. Many stories are told about his wanderings and life. To all 
certainty they do not go to show that he had the common flot of 
mankind. When his wandering days came to a close he settled 
down in the town of Bihar y still he would often go away to the 
Kajgir billa and other lonely places for the purposes of devotion. 

After settling down at Bihar he is said to have lived there 
no less than sixty-one years. During 
Setikd lifeatManerand portion of a very Unusually 

longlife (of about one hundred and 
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twenty-one) Le was daily leeturing on the Arabian sciences of 
his age and imparting a variety of knowledge to all who came 
to him to receive his instructions. No doubt he was a man of 
great learning, and his thirst for knowledge was insatiable. But 
tasawwat, or Theosophy, was the chief object of his study and 
practice. The fame of his theosophical and theological teaching 
had travelled to the most distant parts of the then Muhammadan 
world and he was rightly looked upon as a chosen servant of 
the Lord. 

His great learning, his exemplary piety, his high morals, his 
inimitable self-denial and his marked aversion to wordly great- 
ness did not fail to attract truth-seekers from the remotest 
Muhammadan lands. He is known to have had a large number 
of disciples and adherents, among whom Chulahi and Maulana 
Muzaffar Balkhi are still remembered with profound respect 


and esteem. 

Several years after Makhdum-nl-Mnlk^s making Bihar his 
, „ , , c . .. permanent home, Sultan Muham- 

Th« Imperial CoTiEt and the Saint. t 

mad Shah Tughlak ascended the 
throne of Delhi in 725 Hijri. That monarch, who was a great 
admirer of learning and piety, issued a " firman ” in the name 
of the local Governor, by which he conferred the Pargana of 
Rajgir on the great saint as his permanent jagir. A khankah, 
or monastery, was also built for him under the royal order. The 
truth is that Makhdum-ul-Mulk required no material assistance 
of any kind, but he did not like to offend his earthly sovereign by 
not accepting the royal boons. Accordingly he kept the jagir 
for some time, but ultimately he managed to have the grant 
withdrawn. With a view to this object, he journeyed to Delhi. 
The imperial courtiers conjectured that he had come to the royal 
court for some increase in his jagir, and great was their surprise 
when in the royal presence he produced the deed and requested 
that the grant might he withdrawn. 

Be it remembered that the great Makhdum-ul-MuIk did not 


live in the materialistic days of the present age. In his time 
self-depial was a cardinal virtue. The moralists of the past as 
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a rule were quite free from eyery shade of ayarioe They had no 
lOYe of gain. They knew and beliered that 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long/^ 

But that age of spiritualism seems to have gone, and now it 
is simply impossible for the present generation to realize that Trifl,T i 
can ever be happy without wealth and without leading a produc- 
tive life of perpetual gain. In my own wanderings I have 
come across human beings who required no house to live in, no 
clothes to warm their bodies, no pantry to keep delicacies and 
nothing in the shape of the so-called comforts of our life. Such 
men still exist, and will continue to exist as long as man'’s love 
for G-od does not die out. 


It is an undisputed fact that Makhdum-ul-Mulk was ' one of 
the greatest scholars of Ms age. His 
His learning. numerous epistles support this statement. 

Besides being a renowned theosophist and a spiritualist, he was 
a great metaphysician also. A pamphlet of bis that treats of 
ontology amply proves that he was quite conversant with 
the Peripatetic Philosophy of the great Aristtle. In his 
religious views he was entirely free from the heretical tenden- 
cies of such philosophers as Averroes or Avicenna. He lived 
and died a, full believer in Islam, holding the very refined views 
about divinity inculcated by that great monotheistic religion. 
He breathed his last in the Hijri year 782 at the age of 121 
lunar years. 

I have referred above to the theosophy of Makhdnm-ul-Mnlk. 

It will not be out of place to insert here 

History ©f Su6Um or ^ remarks on Snfiism •’■’ which has 
Muhamrfladaji Tteosopliy. 

been more or less the groundwork of the 
religions of all the Muhammadan saints, who, like the Makh- 
dhum-ul-Mnlk, have invariably belonged to the Sunni sect. Be 
it noted that the Shias simply follow the Imams of the house 
of Muhammad, and consequently stand' aloof from Sufiism 
as a matter of course. They consider the teachings of 
their Imams to be quite sufficient for their guidance, and look 


History ©{ SaBism or 
Muhamrfladaji Tieosopliy. 
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upon Suflisin as Heresy, or an unnecessary innovation. The 
history of Sutism is that it vras founded hy a woman named 
Eahi^a who lived in the first century of the Hijra. Her doctrine 
was that God must he loved above all things because He alone is 
worthy of love, and that everything here below must be sacri- 
ficed in the hope of one day attaining union with God. This 
doctrine is not incompatible with that of the Shia school. But 
subsequently Sufiism degenerated (I am using this term from 
the point of view of Muhammadan theology ) into Pantheism 
and became a doctrine antagonistic not only to the teach- 
ings of the Imams of the house of the Prophet but also to 
those of the leaders of the Sunni sect. It obviously assumed 
the character of Spinoza^s Pantheism. 

After BahPa there flourished a certain Abu Saiyid bin Abul 
Khair, who went a step farther and taught his disciples to 
forsake the world and embrace a monastic life. The renun- 
ciation was strongly recommended in order to enable tbem to 
devote themselves exclusively to meditation and contemplation. 
The followers of Abu Said wore woollen garments, and as the equi- 
valent of wool in Arabic is Suf, they received the name of Sufis 
or the “ wearers of the woollen garments. 

Up to - the time of Ahu Saiyid the doctrine of the Sufis was 
not inconsistent with the teachings of Islam, nor did it differ 
much from the Neoplatonic ideas in respect of the union of the 
human mind with the universal mind of God. But subsequently 
as stated above, Sufiism departed from its original purpose, and 
was gradually led towards Pantheism by argumentators who 
commenced to discuss freely the question of the Divine nature. 
Among such men in the reign of the Arabian Caliph A1 Muq- 
tadir was a Persian Sufi, named Mansur Hallaj, who taught 
publicly that every man is God, an assertion obviously antago- 
nistic to Islamic teaching. For this heresy he was put to a 
very ignominious death. Sufiism had made great progress at 
one time in Persia, hut it declined afterwards. However it has 
not disappeared from that country altogether 
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The great Makhdtnn-ul-Mulk, although a Sufi of great 
distinction, -was free from all pantheistic 
The Theoeophy of the Hg alvrays believed and taught 

that God was God and man was man. 
To the end of his life he never departed from the belief of 
monotheism he closely followed Sufiism so far as it prescribes 
that God must be loved above all things, as He alone is worthy 
of love. Taking into consideration the purity of his soul and 
the elevation of his character, it will not be impertinent to remark 
that like Socrates the great saint of Bihar “ lived and died as none 
can live and die.'” 



VI.—Note on Prehistoric Stone Imple- 
ments found in the Singhbhum District. 

By C. W. Anderson. 

Up to the present date there are few recorded instances of 
implements of the Stone Age being found in Singhbhum. The 
earliest was the discovery of some chert flakes and knives by 
Captain Beeching on the banks of the river near Chaibassa and 
Chakradhaipnr wben on his way to quell a rising in Keonjhar 
in 1868.^ Later, Professor Valentine Ball recorded the finding 
of a few flakes and axes,® hut little or no information seems 
to have been given of the position of any of these relative to 
the alluvium from which they had been recovered. 

The portion of Singhbhum dealt with in the present note i« 
the valley of the Sanjai and tributary streams from a point about 
two miles west of Lotapahar Station on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Eailway, north-eastwards to Sini, a distance of about 30 miles 
as the crow flies. 

In April 1915 the attention of the present writer was attracted 
to the possibility of finding stone implements by the suggestive 
appearance of the soil on the banks of the Binjai Hirer which 
joins the Sanjai a mile or two from Chakradharpnr. The whole 
valley, at least within the limits above mentioned, is in a 
period of denudation. This is noticeable on the banks of the 
many streams which come down from the ‘surrounding hills. 
With each wet monsoon rnore and more soil is washed down 
towards the rivers, leaving isolated plateaux or table-lands with 
more or less precipitous sides separated by rain gullies. These 
plateaux present an extraordinary appearance, and those con- 
nected with the main, river sometimes extend half a mile from 

Proc. A, S. B., 1868, page 177,1870, p. 268. 

® V. Ball ; Proc. A. ^S. B., pages 118*120, Jungle Life in India, 1880 
pages 473-6, App. B, 
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its banks. If, will be seen that tbe conditions ai*e extremely 
favourable for the collection of the relies of another age without 
the trouble of much excavation. 

The surface of the valley is undulating and generally slopes 
downwards towards the Sanjai river before isolated plateaux are 
formed. The soil near Chakradharpur isj however; stable and 
the plain level at this point was compared with that of the 
largest plateaux left near the banks of the Binjai about 1^ miles 
south-west and found to be substantially the same. As one or 
two relics were excavated from stiff and undisturbed clay at or 
near these plateauX; it is possible to fix without a doubt the 
minimum depth of soil which had accumulated since their depo- 
sition. A sketch of a typical plateau will serve to show the 
conditions. 



M-a- 
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The top soil is sometimes reddish and sometimes darlt 
coloured, the latter having many of the characteristics of the 
black -cotton soil of the Central Provinces. Gneisses, traps and 
schists onterop in apparent confusion. With the exception of 
the trap the surface rocks are much decomposed, and the place 
of the black and red soil is sometimes taken hy white schists or 
clays from decomposed granitic rocks. Wells sunk at Chakra- 
dharpur generally show a gravel bed of 9 feet to 10 feet thick- 
ness at depths varying from 12 feet to 23 feet from the surface, 
the overlying soil being black and the underlying strata being 
of whitish clay or schists* The top gravels, however, are not 
constant and in some places disappear altogether. At lower 
levels made visible by the Sanjai river there are other layers of 
gravel of Varying thickness, and finally there is a compact layer 
10 feet thick, of large water-worn pebbles at a height of about 
10 feet above the level of the present river bed. 

The level at which the stone implements were found coin- 
cides in the main with that of the last deposit of gravel. 
They are later than the gravel, for they are not in the least 
water-worn in the ordinary sense of the word; but, with a 
few exceptions to be noted later, they were evidently de- 
posited earlier than the 18 feet of soil which covered that 
gravel. The evidence of this is absolute in the case of two 
finds near the Binjai river. The first was an animars jaw-hone 
and teeth which were dug out of the soM clay near the foot of 
a plateau and at a depth of 18 feet from its upper surface ; 
and the second was the fragment of pick or adze illustrated as 
No. 36, which was 19 feet from the same level and about a hundred 
yards to one side. These were undoubtedly in situ. The jaw- 
bone was extremely frail but the teeth were in fair condition. 
The whole fossil was sent up for identification by the autho- 
rities to the Indian Museum and pronounced by them to be part 
of a small wild horse or ass, which might be considered con- 
temporary with some stone implements sent up at the same time. 
Mr. J. Coggin-Brown wrote as follows : — " Referring to your 
letter of 18th instant, I return herewith the horse skull and 
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teeth j I have had the valuable advice of Dr. Pilgrim on it and 
have to report that it is a small horse closely related to the 
modern domesticated variety, but yet showing certain minor 
points of differences from it. Without further study on more 
material it is impossible to definitely decide the question, but 
I .may say that it appears to ms to show relationship with a fossil 
horse found in the Karnaul caves of Southern India and also with 
the wild ass. I venture the opinion that the slnill may have 
belonged to a wild horse very nearly related to the modern one 
but this is only a tentative conclusion.^-’ There is also no reason- 
able doubt as to the horizon of the majority of the other imple- 
ments, which were found at the same levels, either on the 
surface or half buried in the soil, the only difference being 
that very slight excavation was necessary. 

It has been said that the level of the table-lands near the 
river Sanjai is not always that of the same formations farther 
from the main river. In some cases it is about SO feet lower, 
and in such eases the level at which the implements are found 
is correspondingly lower. Worked chert flakes have been dug 
out at the expected level from a clearly marked line round the 
exposed sides of the plateaux. This line is also marked, by 
a very thin deposit of gravel The conclusion arrived at is 
that the valley undulated when the flakes and celts were made in 
much the same manner as it does now, and that about 18 feet of 
soil were subsequently deposited all over the valley after its 
occupation by the Stone Age men. 

The method of searoh adopted strongly confirms this con- 
clusion. It is only necessary to estimate with the eye an ap- 
proximate depth of 18 feet or so below the highest point of the 
surrounding plain, and follow that contour round the plateaux. 
Outside of a few feet either way, higher or lower levels have 
been found barren. The exceptions to this rule> so far as celts 
are concerned, are few but Nos. 83, 42, 44 and 51 were found at 
7 feet 6 inches from plateau level. The first three are thin celts of 
laminated slaty material which could only have been used for 
very light work. There is little sign of grinding except at the 
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cutting edge. No. 61 is a shallow bowl, dislied for about 6^” dia- 
meter, and made of a coarsely crystalline dark greenisb. stones. It 
was probably used to bold sand and water for rubbing down tbe 
cutting edges of tbe stones. There are also large quantities of 
broken ebert at tbis level but more finisbed flakes seem to be 
associated with the other implements lower down. A few ebert 
tools may be found distributed amongst tbe others but in tbe 
main occur locaEy and in large numbers. Tbe majority are 
apparently cast-ofEs thrown on to tbe spoil-heap as not worth 
proceeding with, but a search generally reveals a few specimens 
which have a definite form and were intended for a definite use. 
Xieaf-like shapes, such as NoS' 1& or 17, are perhaps the commonest. 
There are also numerous small scrapers of the Nos. 10 and It 
type and a fair number of knives (Nos. 11, 16, 19) and points 
or borers such as 9, 13, 18. Burins or gravers like Nos. 16 and 
20 are comparatively scarce. Retouching or secondary flaMug 
does not appear to have been indulged in to any great extent but 
Nos. 15, 19 and 20 are good examples of this. The retouching on 
these makes a good surface for the finger pressure and is>quivalent 
to the knurling of modern metal tools. An additional indi- 
cation of the use to which No, 20 was put is a slight but distinct 
adjustment of the cutting edge at one end by grinding. (This 
is not visible on the drawing.) 

No. 10 is also slightly retouched on both edges as a protec- 
tion against breaking while in use. 

The quality of the chert varies considerably. It is often of grey 
or brown material cutting in straight smooth line and more rarely 
approximates to the true flint with its characteristic conohoidal 
fracture (see Mg. 11). The place of the chert is sometimes taken 
by agate or chalcedony obtainable from the cavities of the 
surrounding rocks. Core No. 1 was evidently chosen for beauty 
rather than tractahility, it is a many-coloured silicate so hard 
and brittle that it must have sorely taxed the skill and patience 
of the workman. It requires but little imagination to look upon 
some of these spoil heaps as the local jewellers’ manufactories, 
littered as they are with pieces of variegated agate and 
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chalcedony and also fragments of the purest rock crystal ; but 
as yet no beads or other ornaments have been found. 

Mgs. 21 to 24 are all fashioned of chert. Mg. 21, 
is a small but typical boucher oi’ pointed oval probably used 
for boring holes in hides. Mgs. 22, 22(2 show opposite sides 
of an end scraper. The first side having been shaped on the 
nodule, the second has evidently been formed by a single blow 
directed as shown by the arrow mark, the bulb of percussion and 
radiating strise being plainly visible. The scraping edge is 
sHghtly retouched. 

Mgs. 23, 23a, 5, are three views of a beaked or keeled 
scraper. This implement is peculiarly interesting because pre- 
cisely s i milar stones are oharacteristie of the earliest of the 
Upper Palseolithic deposits of Europe called by Professor 
Sollas® the Aurignacian period j aud again something like them 
was also used by the' Bushmen of South Africa. A small part of 
the original skin of the chert nodule has been left on the upper 
surface which has been roughly flaked to form high keel, and 
finally the under-surface (not shown in the drawing) has been 
formed by one blow from the parent nodule in the same manner 
as the under-surface of No, 22. The scraping edge has after- 
wards been slightly re-touched. This stone has a very dense 
grey patina. 

Mgs, 24, 24a, is a good example of a discoid shaped to 
make a combined scraper and smoother. 

The scraping edge is shown uppermost in the drawing. I 
have remarked on the local concentration of chert flakes. The 
concentration of the stone celts, axes, etc., is only a shade less 
remarkable and equally significant ; though the conclusion I have 
come to is not the same. The great number of shapeless and 
apparently cast-otf chert flakes point to the existence of 
workshops for the sole purpose of turning them out for the use of 
the community. The larger chert implements, such as the 
serapCTB last described, are comparatively rare. The axes, chisels, 

a " Ancient Hnniaeg, 'W. j, Sollas, See fig. 139, Nos. 1 aad 6 and 
Bg.aaie. 
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etc., are widely enongli distdbxited — considering tbe compara- 
tiyely small portion of ground laid bare — to point to a preHstorio 
population at least as numerous as that now inhabiting Singh- 
bhum. At the same time some sites are very prolific of imple- 
ments and others quite barren. In at least two cases as many 
as 18 were found in a space of about 30 yards square. A quartei 
of a mile away or less three or fom* implements might be found, 
and so on. 

The most favourable grounds for search are marked by a 
litter of broken stone of every description. This may seem to 
indicate the site of a workshop as in the case of the cherts, but 
fi’om the great variety of the tools and intermittent spacing of 
the sites my impression is that they were the dwelling-places of 
a family or group of families. 

The tools vary greatly in size, workmanship, quality of 
material, and treatment. Two extremes are shown vcTFigs. 25 
and 26, No. 25, about 1^" long, is the largest complete stone 
in the collection. It is a rough unshapely adze made of trap, 
and in section and general appearance is much the same as 
No. 36. (Por section see 36c.) No. 26, on the contrary, is 
symmetrical and though of the same material has been ground 
to a fine finish. 

No* 28 is a portion of a hammer or possibly a. pestle and is 
made of a translucent apple-^reen stone — apparently a quartzite 
—with red veinings. The neck portion is very finely ground. 

No. 29, which is 6''' long, is another fairly symmetrical tool 
made of trap, very hard, hut with thick patina of decomposition. 

Fig.Z^ is typical of a lai’ge number of flat tools— always 
broken— which'seem to have been for rough use and in the manu- 
facture of which little time has been wasted. The end of the 
one illustrated has been slightly smoothed, as a rirle they show 
no signs of grinding. The material is trap. 

No. 31 (which seems to he the progenitor of the present-day 
cold ” chisel). Nos. 32 and 35 are fine examples of skilful 
ehipping* Grrinding has, except for the cutting edges of the first 
two, had little part in the finishing of them. Only the toughest 
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and finesfe-gmned trap seems to liave been used for this class of 
tool. As maybe seen by the end view of 325,' the edge of a good 
tool was often ground and re-gronnd until it had lost all 
symmetry. Some times they were eventually used as hammers 
(see Fig. 27) . 

No, 34, of similar material, is quite a common implement. 
Its shape will be familiar to those who have seen Professor 
Valentine Balhs communications.* 

No. 83 has already been mentioned as one of the thin slaty 
stones found at a higher level. 

No. 36, a trap adze or pick, would, when complete, be much 
the same size as No. 25, though rather more splayed out at the 
broad end. Grinding has had very little part in the shaping of 
this implement. 

No. 37 is an example of a very unsymmetrioal though polished 
tool. 

No. 38, on the other hand, has been both symmetrical and 
highly polished. No. 39 is quite the reverse and an example of 
very indifferent workmanship. The ridges on the upper face 
indicate the method of grinding on a flat stone transversely. 
The devices for grinding seem to have been various. Large 
fragments of flat or slightly dished stones have been found, on 
which the implements have been rubbed down like No. 89, and 
it is possible that the dish shown in Fig. 61 was also for 
ruhhing down the cutting edges. 

Fig, is a side view of a small honing-stone which could 
beheld between the thumb and fingers. It has three smooth 
sides — one curved and two nearly flat. The flat rubbing stones 
found are of trap and sandstone, the dished one of a coarsely 
crystalline hornhlendic stone and the small three-sided stone is 
of trap, very fine in texture. 

The axe to which No~ 41 is shown applied is the only one 
of its kind found and looks a formidable weapon. It has been 
highly finished. 

* Proc. liuctie 8oc. Btogal, Vd, 6i 1876, page 118, STo. 8. 
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No. 46 is possibly a cbisel like No. 31 and has been similarly 
treated but with much greater finish and polish, 

No. 46 is a thin tool of laminated material with less than 
the usual patina. 

No. 47 is a fragment of a soapstone dish. The fragment is 
too small for anything but tentative speculation as to the use to 
which the implement was put; but it bears a remarkable 
resemblance to a modern Eskimo lamp. Mg. 48 is a repro- 
duction of a drawing of an Eskimo lamp by Professor Sollas ® 
who looks upon tbe Eskimos as the' modern representatives of 
Magdalenian man, and while drawing other analogies compares 
their lamps with those found in the Magdalenian deposits of 
Prance. The lamps were generally of soapstone or fine sand- 
stone. 

Mgs. 49 and 50 are fragments of ringstones; supposed to 
have been used by the womeo. for weighting digging sticks. 
In the first-named perforation has been commenced at both 
sides and then abandoned.® This is a peculiarity of these 
stones which has been attributed to sudden panic. If we are to 
believe the drawings of Mr. E, T. Reed and other artistS; there 
were many sources of panic in those days ; hut a simpler expla- 
nation would he an early human dislike for hard labour. Tbe 
ringstones are by no means the only implements which have been 
abandoned before completion. Incidentally this unfinished stone 
gives a clue to the reason for the bevelling of the perforation. 

The work was carried on from both sides lentil the centre 
was broken through. The concave bevel which was the natural 
result of the method of work was then slightly rounded off and 
made convex where it met the outer faces, The material was 
sandstone. 

Fig. 52 is difficult to give a name to. It is of sandstone 
and the underside has at one time been smooth* Possibly it is 
a form of mbbing-stone, but more likely it was a small anvil 
for breaking small fish-bones upon. 

* “ Ancient; Hunters pages, 466,498. 

‘ Idem cf. Eemarks on Hig. 252, page 4g9, 
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The drawings have been made as typical as possible of 
some hundreds of implements or fragments of implements 
found. There are^ however, no two exactly alike, and there 
are many gradations between one type and another. For the 
most part the stones are fragmentary. Ejrposure to sun and 
rain seems to have cracked a large number ; others have been 
battered by use ; and others again have been discarded before 
completion. Most of them are decomposed on the surface, and 
have a buff coloured patina varying with the soil in which they 
have been lying. Where kankar is present in any quantity 
the patina is perhaps specially thick and light-coloured. The 
favourite material is the trap of varying quality which is so 
common in the district but the composition of some of the 
stones is obscure, and owing to the depth to which the decompo- 
sition of the surface has extended, cannot be exactly ascertained 
withou sacrificing the implement. 

Penod . — Greologists may be able to form an opinion of 
the date of the stones from the depth of the soil which overlaid 
them, but it may not be without value to draw inferences from 
the analogy of the discoveries to similar finds in other parts 
of the world. In Professor Sollas^ work, already quoted, he 
attempts a system of chronology which very greatly increases 
the interest attached to this form of research and which may 
go far to eventually remove the uncertainty hitherto felt. 

The newer and older Stone Ages recognized are the 
Neolithic and Palseolithic j the latter being divided into upper 
and lower. So lias subdivides these with their approximate 
dates as follows : — 


Azilian Stage 
Magdalenian 

Upper Paleeolithic 

I Solutrian 
AurigDacian 


Middib or Pjseiop. 

... 7,600 fears from present date 

10.000 to 13,000. 

13.000 to 17,000, inoluding 

part of the Mouaterian 
Period. 
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Lower Palfeolitliio 


' Mousterian 
Acheuleah 
> Ohellean 
Strapyan. 
Anglian. 


...'1 17,000 to 27,000. 

Close of Chellean. 


1 

'■'f 

...J 27,000. 


It is true that this system is based largely upon European dis- 
coTeries and particularly upon those of the Somme Valley, 
where extraordinary facilities for the distinction of periods 
exist. But stages of culture in the Stone Industries existed 
all the world over, although in any particular place there may 
be only one stage represented j or, what has more significance, 
a gap in the seq^uenee of stages. Eor a jump from, say, the 
Aurignacian to the Magdalenian implements would in all prob- 
ability inyolve not merely the development of Man but the 
migration of the first race and its replacement by another of 
quite different characteristics. Sollas finds remote traces of the 
Mousterians in the Australian Blacks, strong affinities to the 
Amignacians in the Bushmen of South Africa, and equally 
strong affinities to the Magdalenians in the Eskimos, with 
whom possibly the Bpd Indians may he included. Customs, 
paintings, implements, and the formation of the skull all go to 
build up his theories. 

The fact that all these races still use stone and other im- 
plements which, making allowance for the passage of time, have 
a strong resemblance to those used by prehistoric man of course 
vitiates, or, rather, discounts the application of Sollas^ chro- 
nology to the present case unless home out by geological 
evidence, since an industry may survive its originators many 
thousands of years and only he terminated by the extinction, 
absorption, or development of the race which practised it. 

The extinct Tasmanians, and the still surviving Bushmen, 
Eed Indians, Eskimos, and other races all prove this. 

The age of the Singhbhum relics, therefore, seems to rest 
mainly on the Geologists' estimate of the time required to 
deposit about 18 feet of the soil described in the Valley of the 
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Sanjai. Nevertheless an examination of some of the stones 
provides food for interesting speculation. If we come to the 
conclusion that the stones ai’e all of one age it is difficult to 
reconcile • the roughly chipped No. 36 with the highly finished 
little stone immediately underneath it or with S6, 28 or 29. 
The fact that a few stones were found on higher horizons 
seems to point to at least two different periods and alternate 
local accretion and denudation of the soil might eventually bring 
stones of different periods to lie side hy side. But it is at 
least eq[ually probable that the difference in the majority was 
due to a difference in purpose. The workmen would naturally 
spend more time over a tool intended for delicate work than 
over one which they knew would he very shortly broken. 
There is little doubt that No. 80 is an example of the last- 
named. Individual workmanship also varied just as much as 
it does to-day. 

Generally speaking the trap implements may be classed as 
wbat Mr. Logan calls mesolithic — intermediate between neoli- 
thic and palaeolithic. This definition would bring them into 
line with Professor Sollas^ Azilian stage if the assumption be made 
that there was an uninterrupted sequence of industries. But 
this is by no means a necessary assumption and such implements 
as can be compared with European collections rather point to an 
origin contemporary in stage of culture; if not in age; with the 
Magdalenian, The lamp (if it is a lamp); see Fig. 47, is 
Magdalenian. The ring-stones {Figs, 49 and 50) are charac- 
teristic of the Magdalenian period and so are the anvils {Fig, 
62). 

There is perhaps more chance of direct comparison when the 
cherts are examined. An expert on the various periods would 
draw valuable conclusions from the " retouching alone of the 
knife and gravers {Figs, 19, 15 and 20), as this was distinctive for 
each of the Aurignaeiun Solutrine and Magdalenian periods. The 
Solutrian may, I think, be dismissed, as flint implements of 
this period reached a level of workmanship and finish which is 

<^'014 Chipped Stone of India", A. 0. Logan, 
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q^nite absent here. The pointed borer {Mg, Jil) might belong 
to any of the palseolithic periods. Mg. SS has counterparts 
in both Anrignacian and Magdalenian deposits while the keeled 
scraper {Fig. &3) has already been commented upon as being strong- 
ly characteristic of the Anrignacian period ; and as being also made 
by a later people (the Bushmen) whose slow migration from 
the shores of the Mediterranean southwards until they eventually 
reached South Africa in diminished numbers has been traced wdth 
some show of probability of their direct descent from Aurig- 
nacian man. 

It is interesting to speculate on the comparative value on 
the one hand of similarity of environment and consequent needsj 
and on the other hand of similarity of race as a factor in the 
perpetuation of an implement of such a peculiar and distinctive 
type. Race would seem to have accounted for it in the ease 
of the Bushmen but the question is complicated by the reappear- 
ance of these stones or their derivatives after a long interval 
at the very end of the Magdalenian period and even among 
neolithic stones in France. To retnrn for a moment to the 
smaller chert flakes, there is no evidence that they can be 
classed as Azilian, for they lack the geometrical forms which 
characterized that period j but any of them might he Magda- 
lenian. If as Sir Edward Gait thinks, ® the so-called aboriginal 
tribes now inhabiting Chota Nagpur are the direct descendants 
of the men who made the stone implements in this district, it 
is hoped that this short note may some day form a small b'-nk ia 
the eventual elucidation of the mystery of the origin of those 
tribes. Professor Valentine Ball has already commented on the 
similarity of certain peculiarly shaped implements found in 
Singhbhum and in Burma and adjoining countries. ® 

Bahu Sarat Chandra Roy has shown that the investigations 
of philologists connect the language of the Kolarian tribes 
in India with other scattered tribes, including two aboriginal 
tribes of the Straits of Malacca and also the Annamese. ^ ^ 

® Preface to Mandas and Their Country " Babu S. C. Roy, M.A., B.ii. 

® Proc. A. S. B., Jnne 18YS. 

10 « The Mundag and their Country,” page 22. Bahu S. C, Roy, M.A., b.!. 
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To one who has lived in a Mongolian connti’y, as I have^ 
the semi-Mongolian appearance of some of the Hos^ especially 
the women/ is very striking. Ethnologists do not seem to 
agree as to the possibility of a Mongolian strain in the race, 
but be this as it may, there is nothing inconsistent in this 
theory with the direct descent of this tribe from a Magdalenian 
race of stone-implement makers. The Ho himself gives no 
assistance in solving the pnzzle : To parody the poet * 

^^The pcbUkar hy the river^s brim 
"A sim-ple pati/idr is to him 
‘"'’And it is nothing more, 

except perhaps a thnnder-stone and useful as medicine, 




Plate I 


■Prehistoric Stone Implements 







Plate III.— Preliistorie Stone Implements 




Platt IV. — Fi-ehistont Stone Implemeetsi, 











VII.— Social Organization of the Birh'ora 

By Sarat Chandra Roy M. A. 

SucL, social organization as tlie Birhors possess is of a 
rudimentary type. They have^ at the present day, a two-fold 
organization, namely, an organization for purposes of food- 
quest and another for purposes of marriage and kinship. I 
shall in the present paper deal with the former. 

The tribe, 'as we have seen, is divided up into scattered 
communities, each consisting of from three or fonr to at most 
nine or ten families who move about as one band from jungle 
to Jungle in search of food or live together in or near some 
jungle as a comparatively settled local group, 

Each group has a headman, supposed to be supernaturally 
The Naya or elected. This headman is called the iVaj/ci, a 
Priest. name probably derived from Sanskrit 

a leader. Although the A%o is primarily the priest of the group, 
he is regarded also as its secular headman. He is chosen of 
the guardian spirit® of the settlement, and he alone can 
propitiate them and. keep them in order and thereby avert 
mischief or misfortune and secure good luck to the community: 
Although he is regarded as the '^malilsf ^ or lord of the settlement, 
his position is only that of a chief among equals. On the death 
of a the will of the spirits as to his successor is ascertained 
through the medium of a ghost-doctor or Mati of which there 
are one or two in almost every local group. The Mali frantically 
swings h 6 head from side to side and works himself up into 
a state of ecstasy, and in that state of obsession reveals the 
will of the spirits. The spirits, however, appear invariably to 
prefer a son of the late fV'aya, so that the post of the Hay a in 
every Birhor fan# is practically hereditary. When the Mali 
gets into a state of obsession, the spirit supposed to havQ 
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possessed Mm is asked by tbe people : Whom will yoa 

ha-ve for your The spirit answers through the 

“We want a man of such and such an appearance. He has 
so many children, j we shall obey him.-’^ When a new Na0 is 
selected, his first act is to take a bath in some spring or stream. 
On his return he is conducted to the sacred grove known as 
the Jilu- J ayar where the hunting-nets of the settlement have been 
placed in a heap. There he offers rice to the spiritsj and the men 
of the mndci go out for a hunt to test the correctness of the selec- 
tion. If the hunt proves successful, there is rejoicing in the tandd. 
If, however, it has been a failure, the Mdti is called upon for an 
explanation. And the Mdti again works himself up to a state of 
ecstasy and finds out what spirit has been standing in the way of 
success. On his declaring the name of the spirit and the sacrifices 
he requires, the new IS'd!,d proceeds to conciliate the unfriendly 
spirit and thus puts himself right with man and spirit. As it is 
through the sacrifices offered by the Nd^d that success attends a 
hunting party, the receives the neck \khdnAi) and half the 
flesh of the hack (called ‘ bisi ’) of every animal killed at a hunt 
by the men of his tdridd, whether the HAdyd attended the hunt or 
not. If he attends the hunt he gets in addition to his special 
share, the usual share allotted to each hunter. When any such gam 3 
has been sold by the hunters, the Ndyd is given two annas as price 
of the ^ hisi and ‘ khandi 


The Ndyd appoints a man of his local group as the Kdfcwar 
or Diguar whose duty is to call people 
The Kotwar. hunt, to attend at the sacrifices 

and make all necessary arrangements for them. Even if he fails 
to attend a hunt, he is given a share of the game, equil to what 
each of the hunters receives. 


The position of a is different from that of the Ndyd 


The Mat!. 


or of the K6twm% The Mdti is neither 
elected nor appointed. And in fact there 


may be, and often are, more than one Mdti in. tdn^d. 
And, again, there may be a without a Mdti, in which 


case (which is however rare) recourse has to be had to the 
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Mali of some neigtbonr ng ta/n^a wlieiievei’ required. It is only 
a person^ generally a nervous person, who feels a call to the 
vocation of a Mat% and by observing the strict rules as to diet and 
worship, attains, or is believed to have attained, the requisite occult 
powers, who is recognized as a Mdti. Such a person is believed 
to have the power of second sight. The function of a Mdti is to 
find out wMch particular Ihdi or hJiuU are causing any sickness 
or other misfortune to the community and what sacrifices are 
required to propitiate them, and it is the duty of the Ndyd to ofier 
the requisite sacrifices. When there has been a new birth in a 
idnid, ee]^in hills 1 which may not stand pollution (cHut) have to 
be avoided by a bunting party of that tS^ndd until the purification 
or that%t ceremony of the lehild is celebrated on the seventh day 
from the birth. It isHhe business of the Mdti to discover and 
declare which bills Iwonld resent such contact. 

The association of each tdndd group is, as we have seen, 
Inter-tanda associ- based on the need for association in 
ation ; Hunting. the food-quest. The princpal occupation 
of the Birhor is to secure food by hunting. And, as is 
but natural, his social organization as well as his religion 
and his system of taboos are essentially concerned with success 
cr ‘luck"’ in hunting. Any ease of 'ill-luck'’ to the eom- 
miinity either in respect of food, health or other elemental 
concern of life is attributed to the infringement of some taboo 
by some member of the community and the consequent wrath 
of some ancestral or other spirit. It is not only the tdtidor 
organization, that is based on the necessity for association for 
purposes of securing food by hunting ; once a year may he seen 
a larger association in. which almost all the able-bodied men 
belocging to a number oitdndds situated within a day’s youmey 
from one another, eome together for purposes of hunting. In this 
annual hunting expedition kno'vm as the Disvm-sendra (or 
country hunt), we meet with a rudimentary form of association 
in larger] wholes than the Fondas. The Hdyas and other elders 
of the different groups act as uinpires in any disputes regarding 
game between the hunters of the different idnids, and consult 
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one anotter in otlier matters connected witTi tlie expedition. 
This expedition starts on the Sunday before the full moon in 
the month of BdiiakTi. The Bigmrs of the di:ffierent fm^as 
communicate the information at the markets that the Bisum- 
sendva will be held at such and such a hill or junglej and at the 
same time notify the date to all the tandas concerned. In each 
tdndd, on the night preceding the date so fixed^ the Na^d and 
his wife have to observe strict sexual continence. On the 
morning of the appointed day, the Ndj/d goes to a neighbouring 
stream or springs and there bathes, fills a jug with water, and 
brings it home. Then after changing his loin-oloth, the Ndya, 
in company with one or two elders of the proceeds with 

a handful of dnd rice and the jug of water to the 
which his wife has already, cleaned with mud or, if available, 
with cowdung, diluted in water. The Digudv has already 
carried to the and placed in a heap all the nets of the 

intending hunters of the tdndd. Before this heap of nets the 
Ndyd stands on his left leg with his right heel resting on his 
left knee, and with his face to the east and with arms extended 
forward, pours a little water three times on the ground and 
invokes all the spiiits by name for success in hunting as follows : — 
f^Here I am making a libation in your names. May blood 
of game flow like this.'’'’ Thus is magic blended with primitive 
religion. The then sits down before the nets and puts 
three vermilion marks on the ground before them, and on these 
vermilion marks sprinkles a little rice, and addresses the 
spirits as follows To-day I am offering this rice to you all. 
May we have speedy success. May game be caught in our 
nets as soon as we enter the jungles.'^ Then they return home 
leaving the nets at the Jdydr. 

In the evening, the intending hunters take an early meal, 
and proceed to the Jdydr and each takes up his own net. 
Every hunter also takes with him a club and two iaims or 
bamboo poles for fixing the net. Axes are also carried. Bows 

H The sacred grove Jtiyar where OMn^i puja is held for STiocess in hunting 

(jilU'fieib), 
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and arrows are not ordinarily used, but if the party intend going 
to a great distance, they sometimes take bows and arrows, 
There is no prohibition against meeting women while starting 
on the expedition nor against carrying copper coin or othei 
metal. But no woman carrying an empty vessel must he seer 
by any of the hunters while leaving his village. During the 
absence of the hunters from the village, the females of the 
settlement are required to maintain strict sexual chastity, as 
otherwise the party is sure to he unsuccessful at the hunt. On 
the way,' parties of hunters from other tm^as come and join 
the expedition. When all the parties have arrived within a 
certain distance of the particular hill or jungle where they intend 
to hunt, a ceremony known as hailem, is performed by one of 
the iVayas present for the success of the hunt. The ceremony 
is as follows : — The hunters all sit down on the ground and 
their nets are arranged in a row before them. The D igudr select- 
ed for the purpose touches each of the nets with a tiril 
[keond) twig wliich he then hands over to the Ndgd. This 
m known as Thdpdisrd* The iVayS holding the tinl twig in 
his hand sits down with his face towards the direction from 
which the party came and makes hdiierd by addressing the 
Deity (8ingb6nga) as follows : Sirmare SinghSnga Eaja, okoe 
lelkulkena inia med datamocha lagao jana ina tihingdo hanao- 
herae-kanaing. Jaise sendra benokanate garada lekage hoikoka, 
Tihing do arhadlta, sarpala tiril-dahura banao berai kanaing.'"’ 

Thou in the sky, 0 8inglongd, ld.ng, should anybody [of our 
tm^a] have cast an evil look, and [ his or her] evil eye, evil tooth, 
or evil mouth, has fallen [ on our party], may that be withdrawn. 
I am setting at rest {bandolero, or bai-hera) alFevil influences. 
May [blood of] game flow even as the water of a river flows. I 
am neutralising the effects of the evil eye, etc,, with this iinl 
tiwig.^h As the goes on with his invocation, he passes the 
iiril twig under each of his hips alternately three times. Then he 
places the twig on the path by which they came pressed down 
under a stone so that all evil influences in'the shape of the evil 
eye, etc., may he set at rest. While reciting the invocation^ 
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the 'Bay a mentally names by tuins every individual man and 
woman left behind in the for who knows but some one 

amongst them may be the unconscious possessor of the evil eye 
and thus hnintentionally hinder success in the hunt ? 

Arrived at their destination, two men are told off as ‘ bebera ' 
or leaders of the beaters who are twelve or more in number. (^) 
They drive each from a different side all the animals on towards 
the nets spread out in a line. The hunters kill the animals 
caught in the nets hy striking them with their clubs or hacking 
them with their axes. 

Whenever a deer is killed by one of the groups of hunters, 
the Naya of the group smears a number of sal leaves with 
a little of the blood of the slain animal, and holding the leaves in 
his hand sits down with his face to the east and offers by way of 
a solatium the hlood-staiued leaves or rather the blood in the 
leaves one after another to the different spirits of the hills and 
streams (naming them) , saying: — To-day we are taking away 
your %oaff, and so we offer you this sacrifice Deer, it may be 
mentioned, is euphemistically termed the ^ goat ^ of the spirits. 

If success is delayed, the Mati either lightly strikes the 
ground with a stick or divining rod, or takes up a handful of 
myrobalan {amlaM ) leaves and intently eons them to 3ee what 
particular spirit or spirits are hindering succes in the hunt. 
When he has discovered this, he hands ove. he leaves to the 
Nayd who now makes ^ bdiiera ■* (as described above) with 
these leaves instead of with arm rice, and offers the myrobalan 
leaves at the spot to the spirits named by the Mali. The Ndyd 
also offers a pinch of powdered tobacco to the 'ha pom or ancestor 
spirits of the community and particularly to the spirits of such 
of the members of the community as died on hunting expedi- 
tions, — for such spirits are believed to be particularly active in 
hindering success in hunting. If thm fails to secure success in 
hunting the party has no doubt but that some sexual taboo has 
been infringed by the people of the tdn^ds . 

(’‘) The other teater B are called respectively iajhuf, labasar, aictnda, atoah 
and a hnmher oi jborejeda, a. 
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When the hunting party return home, the wife of eaoli 
himter firt washes the feet of her husband, and then all the 
women proceed with oil and water to the house of the and 

there each woman washes his feet and anoints them with oil. 

A very interesting ceremony is in the meanwhile performed by 
the wife of each hunter in whose neb an animal has been caught- 
This is the chuman ox kissing ceremony, and is a copy of the 
c'luman ceremony of the bridegroom and bride at a wedding. 
She cleanses a space in front of her hut with mud or cowdung 
and water, and on this spot the slain animal is laid. She then 
takes up a plate on which are placed an earthen lamp, a few 
blades of tender grass-shoots, and a little unhusked rice. The 
plate is waved three times round the head of the deer, then a few 
grains of paddy and a few blades of grass are thrown on its head, 
and finally the woman warms her hands over the flame of the 
lamp, touches the cheeks of the deer with hands thus warmed, 
and kisses the hands herself. On the second or third day a fowl 
is sacrificed to the ^‘G-drkhia hhut of the deer'^ (the spirit that tends 
deer like a cowherd) and another fowl to the ancestor-spirits 
Ghomasi Jia^prom and milk to the mother goddesses Devi and 
others. 

Ah the animals killed at the hunt are finally taken 
to the JtlU’Jayar and there skinned, dressed, and chopped into 
pieces. The heads of the animals are roasted and eaten by the 
men alone, excluding -those whose wives are pregnant. Should 
such a man eat any portion of the head of game, he has to give 
or pay the price of three fowls that will be required to propitiate 
the spirits known as Sikari ITiui (spirit of hunting) zxAGJiowrMi 
Ba^rom (the eighty-four spirits of the dead ancestors). Unless 
these sacrifices are offered in expiation for the infringement of 
the taboo, the men of the will have no success in future 
hunting expeditions. The remainder of the flesh is divided in. 
the following manner:— The neok, and the flesh of one side 
(iwi) of the back, will (as already noted) be the perquisite 

over and above his usual share as a member of the community. 

The man in whose net any game was caught will receive in 
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addition to Hs usual stare; one knee-joint! and tke flesh of (the otter 
side {bis^ of the back. Of the two leaders of the beat; each gets 
one of the front legS; and the Diguar gets one knee-joint; in ad- 
dition to their usual shares. The rest of the meat is divided in equal 
shares amongst all the families in the tan4a, even if owing to 
illness or to the absence of any male member in auiy family such 
a family was unrepresented in the hunting expedition. In 
ordinary hunts as distinguished from the great annual dim 
siMr, with the exception of the Nay a and the Diguar y no one who 
was not a member of the hunting party receives a share of the 
game. This exception is made in the case of the Naya, because 
it is through his services in offering proper sacrifices that game 
is obtained; and the same exception is made in favour of the 
Diguar, because he attends to the requirements of the at 

the periodical sacrifices. Even when any game is sold by the 
hunters the Naya, &B we have seeuj must be paid a sum of two 
annas as price of his special share; besides his usuah share of any 
money or grain obtained as the price of the game. So also the 
Diguar will receive half an anna as price of a knee-joint. 

In the ordinary daily hunts of each separate generally 

the same procedure is adopted as in the 
Informal Hunts. jwith the following differ- 
ences. The Ndya is not required to observe continence 

as in the night preceding the iJthww Sendrd. Two men 
are selected as heberd or beaters. These drive; each from a 
different side; all the animals towards the (nets spread out 
in a line, There is iUO prohibition against the sale of game 
caught in these informal hunts as there is in 'the case of the 
game killed at the Di&um Sendrd, When any game has been 
sold and not brought home; a little hair or; if possible; a bit 
of its skin with the hairs on; is brought home and the obur>td% ov 
Mssing ceremony is performed oyer it by three women as is 
done over the game itself after ihe Disnm Sendrd. 

Although women may not join the Dimm Bendrdy they may 
accompany (except during their monthly course) the hunters at 
these informal hunts in which they follow the beieras as 






Figure I. — of Birhor adult male (Front view)* Figure II. — ^Profile of Figure I. 




I’igure HI. — Type of Birhor Loy (Bront view.) Figure IV.*-‘Profile of Figure III. 



Figure Y. — Birhor type. Figure YI. — Bii-liSr type. 



Figure VII. — Birhor dance. 




Figure VUI.— A Birhor leaf-hut. The girl standing 
in front of her hut is twisting rope^ and 
the old woman in the middle W iiTeaYing 
a tiarrying-'net. 



^Figure IX.— Cliancli Ptija at tlip. jilu-jayar (saered grove.} The priest (Naya) is seated with 
rice-grains in a leaf-cup in his hand, his assistant sits beside him with a lota 
of water before him. 



Figure X. — A Birhor settlement. 
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HoteMM (withotit nets). They beat bushes with their latTiU. 
“Wlien a hunting party return home unsuccessful, the l!^a,ya 
asks the Diyuar to bring him the hunting nets of each family in 
the tan^a. When they are brought, he takes out a bit of thread 
from each of the nets, makes up all the bits into a small bundle, 
buries the bundle in the ground and sits down by its 
side with his face to the east, and taking np some grains of rice 
in bis hand goes on muttei'ing maniranes^ all the while fixing 
his gaze intenly on the rice in his hand. After a time he 
declares that he has found out which spirit or spirits are prevent- 
ing success iu the chase, takes out the bundle of thread which 
he had buried' beside him and exclaims : " Here is the bundle 
which these spirits have secreted. That is why no game could 
be had Now that I have taken out this impediment to the 
chase, it will henceforth be all right.^"’ Then addressing the 
sprits he says, I shall sacrifice fowls to you. Do not offer 
obstructions any more. From to-day may game be caught in 
plenty in our nets , Saying this, he sacrifices a fowl by cnttiug 
its neck with a knife. 

Besides the inter-towda association for purposes of bunting at 
the Disum Sendra, the only other occasions on which representative 
men frpm a number ol tdn^ds gather together are at weddings and 
pmoJiaytUs in which breaches of tribal rules, particularly -with 
regard to the sexual taboo, are discussed and punished. The 
Birhors have no tribal organization in the sense of an association 
of the different clans of the entire tribe of which every member or 
family is regarded as an unit. Even each separate elan making 
u^ the tribe can hardly be said to have attained any consolidation 
or to maintain, a feeling of solidarit All the various scattered 
groups or of a particular elan never come together as units 

in one clan organization. The rude beginning of sucH an amal- 
gamation may perhaps be seen in the practice of members of 
a elan occupying a particular inYiti^ members of the same 
clan who live within an easy distance from them to attend the 
periodic^ clan-cereQioiues in which saerifices are offered to the 
clan deities kno'vm as Buru Bongas or Ora Bongas. 



VIII.—Notes on Mangalkot. 

By Maulavi Abdul Wali^ M. R, A. S. 

Mangalkot — said to be an outpost of the Sadgop Kingdom 
is situated on the Kunur, in the Katwa Subdivision of the 
Burdwan District. The ancient Mangalkot is connected with 
the Kaja of Ujani and the legendary Dhanapati and Sri- 
manta Saudagars. Like Pandua in Hnglij Mangalkot toOj was 
a famous place for Muhammadans. I visited the place and 
some of its ruins, on the 30th June 1915. My only regret is 
that for want of time I could not make a more thorough and 
extended inquiry about the various Mosques and their inscrip- 
tions. 

Teauttions. 

There was a Baja, known as Bikarmajit (Sanskrit, Vikrama- 
ditya) who ruled at Mangalkot, then a large township. The 
quarter of the village, called Bataktala, was then covered with 
jungle, where lived at that time a Muhammadan Darvish 
named Shah Mahmud, who used to cry, five times daily, the 
hours of prayer (A.zan) j and whose tomb is at Arwal. At this 
time the Raja received a letter in Arabic, said to be from the 
Khalifa of Baghdad. As none of the employes of the Raja conld 
read it, the Raja was told that there lived in the jungle a " Jaha^i'^ 
who was in the habit of calling to prayer five times daily, aud 
who would be able to read and explain the letter, if sent fo^ 
There was one difficulty. According to his wont, the Rajs, 
would, on no account, look into the face of a Musalman. The 
difficulty was overcome in this way. A screen was put between 
the Raja Bikarmajit aud the ^ Jaban^ Shah Mahmud. The 
latter, who keenly felt the afiront, read and explained the letter, 
The reply which the IRaja dictated, was not, however written. 
Instead of it, Shah Mahmfid wrote that the Raja of the place was 
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a, bigoted ffair and it was tlie duty of tbe KTaalifa to^ wag's'- 
jihad on the Eaja. In conseq^uenee of the receipt of this letter 
the Khalifa sent an army to fight with the Raja. In the' 
army there were 18 saintSj including* the aforesaid Shah; 
Mahmud. A battle was fought. It is said that there was a 
reservoir called ^Jiban Kund •* where the corpses of Hindm 
soldiers who fell in the battle were thrown^ and as many genii as^ 
the number oO dead bodies were thrown in would emerge there- 
from to replenish the Hindu Army. At last the Muslims won 
the victory. Mangalkot is full of graves of the Muslim dead 
aud holy persons. 

AHirin-i-SiLAK. 

Of the old families, the Qazis of Mangalkot are well known. 
They trace their descent from one Ahmad-i-Salar, otherwise 
called Qazi ZiyauM-Din, who came to Bengalfwith Shah SaS^ud- 
Din Sultan, and was his teacher of archery. Ahmad-i-Salar^s 
tomb is said to be within the compound ot Shah Safiud-Din-’s; 
shrine at Pandua in the Hugli District. The SMar^s progenitor 
was Oazi Q-adwat-u-’d-Din, who came to India from Rum, in the 
reign of Sultan ShamsuM-Din Altatmish, The^ Qtadwais] o£ 
Oudh and the Qazis of Mangalkot are, therefore, descended from 
the aforesaid Qasdwaln^d-Din. The latter^s forefathers were jews 
who traced their descent to Prophet Moses. 

Muhammadan Abchagoloqigai. bemain.s. 

T^ere are several tanks and Mosques iu Mangalkot, none 
of w.kch is in its original state of preservation. 

’ll The Masfid of Mcbhhdum Yildyai Tandh. (One of the 
Dawishes of Mangalkot) was rebuilt long ago by the late 
Biyan Inayatullah of Salar, in the District of Mursbidabad, 
Ifhas lately been; repaired by Maulavi Musa of Chaugbaria 
in Bur d wan, 

Firoz BhaJtYs ^losg^we. The Mosque, huilfc in the reign 
of Piroz Shah of Bengal^ has been lately rebuilt by a Muham- 
madan lady of Mangalkot, 
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It is not known if tke above Mosques have any insci’ibed 
slabs. I cannot deteimine under wbiob Firoz Sbab of Bengal, 
the latter Mosque (No. 2.) was built. 

3. Mian Muaszam’s 3' ami Mosg^uBf built in 930 H. (1624 
A. B.) during the reign of Abu^l Muza:ffar Nusrat Shah, son of 
Ilusayn Shah the Good, had an inscribed slab. The late 
Professor Bloehmann xDublished the inscription in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1873, Part I, page 296. I 
could not find where the slab now is. 

4. Iliimpi. Bhahi Mosg^ue . — It is situated at Barabazarin 

Mangalkot and is in a dilapidated state. The Mosque has an 
inscribed slab, the front part of which is broken and with it the 
first line of the inscription disappeared. Parts of the opening 
words and the letter 4- with its 'two dots, and the 

word at a little to the left are intact. The second and 
the third lines show that the Mosque was constructed in the 
year 916 H. in the i-eign of Ahul MuzafEar Husayn Shah. 
After it fell down, the slab was kept lying near Maulana Hamid 
Danishmand^s Mosque, hut was removed to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, in July 1912, in spite of the protest of the local 
Muhammadans, who were told that the Mosque would he repaired 
and the inscribed basalt restored but nothing has yet been done. 
The slab in the Museum is numbered as N. S. 2226. 

I give below the text of the inscription and the probable 
words of the first line missing, based on the words s till ;^emaining 
intact and the context of the entire inscription. The verse of 
the Guran quoted hy me also occurs at the beginning of an ins- 
cription to ^ 'Bagyo, (drinking-plaee) dated 922 H. constructed 
by the same Husayn Shah and noticed in the Bengal Asiatic 
Sooiety^s Journal for 1861, page 390*. 

Text. 

yXe dij JUj* dUliJlB 

sLh vJc^l 

wU-JuJ iuu: ^ djllalu. J. iibt 4111.3.11. 

jUa], iL gihiijAj ijj bwaJiihu ^ hJi jis^ 



* Tie opening -words of the Saq^/a are as follows 

h istwJl J3|*J| 
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Translation, 

Saith. G-od Almig'htjj He wlio doeth good work for tiro, 
will be tenfold reeompeiige.'’^ This Mosqtie was bnilt by tke 
learned, the just, the Great and the Good Sultan Alattd-Dunya- 
wad-Din Abul Muzaffar Husayn Shah the Sultan, son of 
Sayyad Ashraf-ul-Husayni, May God perpetuate his kingdom 
and his Sovereignty, in the year 916 H. (1610 A. H,) 

6, The Tomh ancl l£asjid of M^auland Mamld DanisJimcmd.—^ 

Some years ago the dilapidated mosque was dismantled, and on 
its site a very ordinary mosque was constructed by subscription. 
The inscribed basalt of the old mosque is reflxed into the eastern 
wall of the new mosque. The tomb of Shaykh Hamid, com- 
monly called Danishmand, attached to the southern wall of the 
Mosque is in utter mins j only one of the walls is still standing, 
which if not soon taken care of, will fall down. 

I have taken some pains to make, myself acquainted with the 
life of Manlana Hamid Danishmand of Mangalkot. Ahmad-i- 
Salar otherwise called Q-azi ZiyanM-Din, referred to above, was 
his ancestor. According to the HazaratuT-Quds by Maulaua 
Badru'’d“Din, Maulana Hamid was educated at Lahore. As a 
student he used to see occasionally the celebrated Saint and Savant 
Shaykh Ahmad Faruqi of Sarhand, better known as the Mujad- 
did-i-Alf-i-Sani (the Heviver of the second Millenneum). When 
he studied the ■'Ilm-i-Kalam or Metaphysics, he turned a hater 

of Sufis, and discontinued visiting his Holiness of Sarhand. 

.'1 , ^ 

. ifter completing his education he put up in the house of Mufti 
•Hk-skari at Dehli. At this time the Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sani arrived 
|at Dehli and resided at the same muhalla where Mufti •’Askari 
was living. Having heard this news Maulana Hamid spoke thus 
to his host, “ I can live no longer here, as I am acquainted with 
Shaykh Ahmad. If I do not see him, it will be against the 
etiquette ; if I do, it will be against the Shar.-*^ Having said 
this, he left the house with his books and papers. He had left 
behind a book by mistake. He came immediately after to fetch 
it, when came in the Mujaddxd Sahib to see the Mufti Sahib. “ I 
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have to ask you one or two questions*’'’ said the Mujaddid. 

What’s the necessity ” said Mufti ’Askarh ^'as you are at once 
the exoteric and esoteric kaowledge/’ ‘‘ It’s good to act accord" 
ing to the decision of the Mnfti ^ was the reply. The Saint 
then looked towards Maulana Hamid and saidj Hamid, you ai-e 
here and got up. Mufti ’Askari said Bread is ready”. I do 
not require it now ” was the reply. The Mufti Sahib went with 
the Miijaddid Sahib to some distance. On his return, he searched 
for Maulana Hamid Danishmand, but he was nowhere to be 
found. It was then ascertained that he followed the conveyance 
of the Saint. The Mnjaddid did not allow Maulana Hamid to 
approach him for six months. After that he was initiated in the 
Naqshbandi tarig (path) which he acquired in the course of one 
year. was not,” says Manlana Badru’d-Din, ” the disciple 

(Murid) but the object desired (Murad) . This journey of the 
Saint to Dehli was to entrap him.” Maulana Hamid Danish- 
mand completed his suluk (theosophieal practices) and was about 
to come home when his spiritual guide said to him, ” Take away 
■what you wish.” He took a pair of his murshid’s shoes, wrapped 
them with his head-dress and did not turn his back , when dejDart- 
ing, towards him. 

There are half a dozen epistles addressed by the Mujaddid-i- 
Alf-i-Sani to Maulana Hamid in the Maktnbat-i-Imam B'ahbani 
Mnjaddid-I-Alf-i-Sani, who is there called Shaykh or Maulana 
Hamid Bangali or simply Maulana Hamid, I do not know how or 
when the unusual title of “ Danishmand” ‘‘Hhe wise ” was giv|n 
him. 

I am told that the Emperor Shahjahan came to Mangalkot io 
complete spiritualism and walked with a single attendant fro:® 
his camp, iwhich was pitched at a distance of 4; miles from th^ 
place, in a jungle. At his order a madrasa, a moscpue, and a. 
shrine were built in honour of Maulanas Hamid Danishmand for 
which he granted forty tbans and bighas of land at a rent of one 
anna per bigha. Shahjahan might have come to Mangalkot as a 
prince, but his coming to Mangalkot after he had been crowned, 
cannot be historically true. Shahjahan came to Bengal in 1033H. 
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(1624 A. D.) after the death of the Mujaddld Sahib by 9 years. 
He might have Imown the Saint of Sarhand as a Pidnce. Jahan- 
gir was really a contemporary of the Saint. Jahangir had the 
Saint imprisoned^ but after'wards became one of his admirers. 
The mosq^ue was a private one, built perhaps by Shaykh Hamid^s 
descendants. The celebrated Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Sani was born in 
971H. and died in 1034H. (156^-1615 A, D.) Shaykh Hamid was 
his contemporary and disciple. 

Text of Maulana Hamid) DamshmandU Mosq^w, 

i'isJJ ^ ii di) ij.xi s .^ 

pXil| ^rJIfyUaXw-J) tl.gr ^ 

tiib dUq l|0| sttcb tl>*.3iS 

I ♦‘to <d«. 

Teanslation. 

Saith the Prophet, on whom be peace and blessings, " He who 
buildeth a Mosque for God, God will build for him an abode in 
Paradise.'*^ This Mosque was built at the time of the Great 
Sultan and the Generous Khaqan, Sahihqiran, the second, Shihab- 
ud-Din Muhammad Shahjaban Badshah Ghazi. If thou art 
asked as to the date of its construction, say It is the ancient 
House (or tbe Ha^aba) 

Note. 

The following manuscripts have been consulted : — * 

(ri) The Mir^atuT-Asrar hy ^Abduh'-Rahman Chishti ^Ab- 
basi ^AlavL 

(1) The HazaratuT-Guds by Maulana Badrhrd-Hin. Manus- 
cripts of it are very rare. An extract therefrom 
supplied me hy Maulavi MumayyizuT-Haq of 
Mangalkot was used. 



IX. — A Folk “tale of a Hew Type from 
North Bihar and its Variants. 

By Sarat Cbandra Mitra. M.A., B.L. 

There are several folk-tales widely carrent all over Northern 
India^ which have for their theme the illxLstration of the trabh 
that the trials and tribulations of man — ^the sorrows and sirffier- 
ings he has to experience in this mundane existence-'-are 
the result of sins committed by him in a previous stage of exis- 
tence. I have recently come to know that a folk-tale of this 
group is current in the district of Saran in North Bihar, and, 
so far as my hnowledge goes, does not appear tO have been 
published before. It has been narrated to me in Hindi by my 
Bihari servant, a resident of a village a few miles off to the north 
of Chapra; and I have translated it into English as follows 

An old woman had an only son who was of a young age. 
She used to bring him up most carefully and affectionately in 
the hope that, under her -careful nurture, he might grow up 
vigorously and rapidly, and so support her in her old age.^ One 
day, the Bhagwan — the Supreme Deity of the Universe — assumed 
the guise of a Brahman, came to her, and asked from her some- 
thing to eat. She told him that she had nothing to offer him 
except some cJinppaties which she had prepared hy way of 
meal for her little son who had gone out. But the Brahma^ 
would take no refusal and insisted upon partaking of these udr 
leavened griddle-cakes. Whereupon she made him sit down an(3\ 
treated him to a good square meal of the same. 

When the Brahman was about to leave her place, he told her 
that he would give her boons as recompense for the meal she had 
treated him to. Then he departed. 

Thereafter the old woman began to prepare chupfaii&s afresh 
for her son who was expected home soon. While she was so 
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engaged^ -tlie lad arrived home and enquired of Ms mother the 
cause of the delay in the preparation of his meal. She told hioi 
that a Brahman had come and demanded from her something to 
eat; and that thereupon she had fed him upon the griddle-cakes 
she had. kept ready prepared. She also told him that the Brah- 
man had promised to grant her boons by way of recompense for 
the meal he bad been treated to. Having apprised her son of 
these facts she set the dish of cJiuppwUes before him and asked 
him to eat the same. -But the lad refused to do sO; saying that 
he would not touch a morsel of food; unless and until he had got 
the in’omised boons. He would, therefore, go aud have an inter- 
view with the unknown Brahman and exact from him those 
boons. So he started on his journey to the unknown land where 
the Brahman stranger dwelt. 

When he had travelled far, he came to a country of which the 
Eaja was building a bridge which, after being built during 
tbe daytime, fell down in the evening. Seeing the lad, the Raja’, 
asked : Ky good lad ! where are you going to ?-’^ The latter 
replied : O Baja Sahib ! I am. going to interview the Supreme- 
Deity Bhagwan and obtain boons from. Him'’\ Thereupon the 
Raja said : My lad ! I am now fallen into a great trouble. 

I am building this bridge. While it is being built during the 
daytime, it remains all right. But, as soon as the shades of 
evening fall, it topples down from its foundations. If you 
find out his deityship, please enquire from him what sins I have 
cojnmitted that, as the result thereof, my bridge is toppling 
down The lad agreed to do so, and then started therefrom. 

When he had p.’Oceeded far, he reached a forest wherein 
dwelt a saihu snaA. his wife, both of whom appeared to he ill-fed 
andyll-clad. Seeing the lad, the asked : My good lad ! 

where are you going; to V’ The latter- replied r “ O sadhuhaM t 
I am going to interview the Supreme Deity Bhagban and obtain 
boons from. Him Thereupon tbe said : ‘'^Look here!, 

we have fallen into great trouble. Nobody become our chela- 
|or disciple). We have nothing to eat, nor have we got any 
stitch of clothing on our backs. If you find out his deityship^ 
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please enquire from him what sins we have committed that we 
axe doomed to undergo so many privations The lad agreed to 
do so, and then started therefrom.. 

When he had proceeded far, he came to a place where there 
were two f5,k%T trees {Ficus infectoria), one of which had 
withered up and the other was living and gi'een. Seeing the lad, 
the withered tree enquired : “ My good lad ! where are yon 

going to ? The latter replied : O tree ! I am going to 

interview the Supreme Deity Bbagwan and obtain boons from 
Him'h Thereupon the tree said : “0 lad! we are two bro- 

thers. I am now dried up. But my brother tree is living and 
green. People come and sit under its shade, while nobody comes 
near me. If you find out his deityship, enquire from him what 
sins I have committed that have brought about my present con- 
dition The lad agreed to do so, and then started therefrom. 

"When he had proceeded far, he came to a forest wherein he 
found an elephant whose proboscis had got stuck to the branch 
of a tree. Seeing the lad, the elephant asked : My good lad I 

where are you going to ? The latter replied ; , 0 elephant I 

I am going to interview the Supreme Deity Bhagwan and 
obtain boons from Him '■’. Thereupon the elephant said : 
“ Look here, my lad, my proboscis has got stuck to the branch 
of a tree, and I cannot free it therefrom. If you come, across 
his deityship, do be good enough to enquire from him what sins 
I have committed so that my trunk has got stuck to a tree and 
cannot be released therefrom The lad agreed to do so, apd 
then started therefrom. 

When, he had proceeded far, he came to a forest where 
the Supreme Deity Bhagwan, assuming the guise of a 
Brahman, appeared before him. Seeing ' the lad, the Brah- 
man enquired : My good lad ! where are you going to ? 

The latter replied : " O sir I I am going to have an interview 

with the Supreme Deity Bhagwan and obtain boons from 
Him The Brahman said : My good lad ! the forest is 

full of wild beasts which are prowling about. Don^t proceed 
any further. Otherwise you will be eaten up by them. Do he 
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good enough, to go back borne But tbe lad rejoined : Sir, 

I won't go back home until I bare seen Bbagwan and obtained 
tbe boons promised by Hina Then tbe Brabman said : “ My 

lad! I am BbagWan Thereupon tbe boy asked: ‘’‘'How 
can I believe that you are Bbagwan Himself ? 'b Then ,tbe 
Brabman threw off bis disguise aud appeared before tbe lad in 
the true form of Bbagwan 

Thereafter tbe lad informed bis deityship of tbe persons, tbe 
tree and tbe beast be bad met with on tbe way and of their res- 
pective sorrows and troubles, and enquired of Him tbe causes of 
their sufferings, In reply to bis queries, Bbagwan said : My 

lad 1 it is tbe duty of an elephant to carry men on bis back. But 
since bis birth, the elephant, whom you met with on tbo way, has 
not done bis duty. It is by way of punishment for bis dereliction 
of duty that bis proboscis has got stuck to tbe tree. Gro and 
tell him that, if be should bencefortb cany men on his back, his 
trunk will be released from the tree. Tbe faMr tree has withered 
because there axe ten gdgras (or jars) full of gold mohars hidden 
under its roots. Go and tell the tree that, if it would give these 
ten gagrdfuh of mohars to anybody, it would regain its life 
and verdure. The sadim (or ascetic) is miserable and poorly 
off because be has not taken in any chela (or disciple) and cona- 
mnnica^d bis learning to him. Go and tell him that, if he 
should take in a disciple and teach him all tbe sMsirie lore he 
knows, that if he should abjure pride, his poverty aud troubles 
would come to an end. The bridge which the Baja is building 
falls down every evening, because he has got a maniageahle 
daughter whom be has not yet given away in marriage. Go and 
tell him that if be would give away bis daughter in marriage 
forthwith, bis bridge would stand firm on its foundation." 

Thereafter the lad prayed to his deityship to grant tbe boons. 
He bad promised to bis mother by way of recompense for tbe 
meal of cJiUfpdties she had treated Him to. To this Bbagwan 
repbed : Go home, my lad ; and you will get the promised 

boons." Hearing the Deity's words, the lad started on his 
journey homewards. 
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When the lad came to the elephant, he communicated to 
the latter what Bhagwan had told him about the cause and the 
remedy of the latter’s trouble. Hearing his words, the elephant 
said : ‘‘ My good lad ! do be good enough to get npon my 
back, and I will cany you home.’-’ The lad did as he was re- 
quested to do, and thereupon the elephant’s proboscis got releas' 
ed from its fastening to the tree. 

Thereafter the lad, riding upon the elephant, came to the 
withered tree and communicated to it what Bhagwan had 
told him about the cause and the remedy of its troubles. Hear- 
ing his words, the ya/^wr tree said : My good lad ! do be 

good enough to accept the ten gagrafttls of gold mohars I am 
offering you, and carry it home with you upon the elephant’s 
baek.” The lad did as he was requested to do ,• and thereupon 
the dried pahur tree regained its vitality and verdure. 

Thereafter the lad, riding upon the elephant’s back and carry- 
ing with him the ten jars of gold mohars, came to the sdiliu: 
(or ascetic) and eommunicated to the latter what Bhagwan had 
told him about the cause and the remedy of his sorrow and 
troubles. Hearing his words, the sddhi said ; My good lad !. 
do be good enough to become iny disciple, and I shall teach 
you all the sMstrio lore with which I am conversant.” The lad 
did as he was requested to do ; and thereupon the sqdhu and 
his wife became bappy and prosperous. 

Thereafter the lad, riding upon the elephant’s back and carry- 
ing with him the ten Jars of gold mohars, came to the Eaj^ and 
communicated to the latter what Bhagwan had told him about 
the cause and the remedy of the latter’s trouble. Hearing his- 
words, the Baja said : My good lad ! do he good enough to- 
accept the hands and heart of my daughter whom I am giving 
in marriage to you, as also the dowry I am giving with her.’’ 
The lad very gladly complied with his request ; and thereupon 
the bridge, which his father-in-law was building, stood firm as. a 
rock upon its foundations. 

Thereafter the lad and his wife came home with the ten 
gagro/fuls of gold mohars and the rich dowry his 'father-in-law had 
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given hircij and lived with, his old mother happily ever after- 
wards. 

The stoiy-radieaV^ deducible from the foregoing folk-tale is 
as follows : — ' 

1. The hero goes to the Supreme Deity to obtain boons pro- 
mised by Him. 

On the way, he sueeessively meets with two persons, a tree, 
and a beast, all of whom request him to ’enquire from the Deity 
the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles aud. 
sonws. 

3. The hero learns from the Deity the causes and the reme- 
dies of their respective troubles and communicates the same to 
them. 

4. The sufeiing persons, the tree and the beast, having 
adopted the remedies, are freed from their troubles and suitably 
reward the hero. 

5. Thus the hero gets the boons promised by the Deity. 

I should now try to find out if there is any other folk-tale 
current in Northern India into which the foregoing story-radical 
fits. Fortunately, I have not to search for it far and wide. For 
there is current, in the district of Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, 
a legend of which the story-radical bears a striking similarity to 
that of the North Bihari folk-tale published sup7'a.. It is recited 
hy the priest to the celebrant ladies on the occasion of the cere- 
monial worship of the deity Lakshrmchandra, which is performed 
in every Hindu household in Chittagong on the full-moon day in 
the month of Pans (December- January). The version of it, which 
I have come across, forms the theme of an old Bengali poem 
composed hy one Sri Eamcharau Nath in the Maghi year 1145 
which corresponds to cire. 1783 A.D, It existed in the manuscript 
form till about the year 1910 A.D., when the BMipl^cc-SaMt^a- 
Farisha>3 of Calcutta published the bare text of the poem in 
Bengali characters in its Jour ml, Yolume XVII., pages 61 — 64^ 
without any elucidatory remarks on the noteworthy ethnogra- 
phical facts contained therein. I have, therefore, transcribed its 
text into Devanagari characters and translated the same into 
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English. The transcript in. Devanagari characters, the English 
translation and the notes on the remarkable ethnographical facts 
contained therein are given below : — 

ii 

^ i i 

^ TT^T ^ ^*551 W 

\ \ 11=^ I 

’5151 XT^C^ w 

8 1 \ 

^¥r ^ 'TC»!r il 

y, I ^ ^5%?; ^T5T 1 

^ 1 T!^ ^ ^5R5r d 

^ II 

« ! ^ -^^JS ^rfcT I 

I ^ snrt Wtfel I 

fr% ii 

L I I 

^ n%i It 

10 I f^JT ^ I 

=grTff^ II 

X\\ -g^fsr ^fci^ few f % * 

- 5 ^^ fet II 

\^ \ fe ^ 1 ^ fe t^n I 

srt ^51 Ti^ TTwfeT II 

%?; ft5T ifif ?n ^Tx 8 
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1 fsr i 

■g^ fii=gTr^ I 11 

VL \ ^ ’gtiljrsr i 

ijw WM II 

VJ 

vt I I 

fsm^ 'SETi^ fir'll sfT iT[f 3 i^ 11 

I ^wr ^ I 

ssnwTsf f WTW n 
\ w&r m %% I 

11 

\£. l =er^^ fUTTW 1 

11 

s{o \ ■firgrB' fti" i 

WIT limT?: ^K®r II 

H I ^ 1 

' cv^ 

Tg-^fftt ^ tTTi:5f II 

s?!? 1 ^% 5 iT =^t?: i:'^ ^r-ww i 

*?? ! %!!:%? 3&?; i^^ ^TT3ttf^wrra'i 
ifK f'.^ f^%f^ 11 

s ?8 \ ilk w ^■raiij «n ^ 1 

'sjFJT ^Ffer wr^f ii 

^•i 1 5 TTf€ WFT 1 

^ ’SIl^ 11 

s;^ I TTT^ SM*T i 

g-pT ¥r^ wk 3 a-n.'^^l"% f ^ 11 

:jo I anfir itt fw ^ f f®^ i 

^ 5 *.^ f ^ xTK^g^ 11 

\ ws ^Ttff I 

tn?il ’CTft^ f^l&Sf II 
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s^fi. I mK ur TOT to: we[ 1 

^ f?; H 

^0 1 I 

f^r ? 5f^ II 
I ’TT 9R% I 

fm irT?:^- 11 

I m'n \ 

H 

3^^ I if^T ^rm \ 

■gfwfjT TOa^ w 

^8 I ’fTT ?3#l m ^ I 

ifK ^;3sr fsi^ftsi tn^^ii 
^>11 m ^ ftvpfT i 

m-^^'wf^f^ 7 HT?i n 

f ift ■% :fe^ ^Twr « 

^lf« ’siTfsT II 

\ ^ ^ ^*,31 TO i 

TOT WE^ f^^TT T^T TO II 

^£. I TOl^ I 

%f5r TO W\^ II 

80 I ■?:?: *^31 ?# ^T'^ I 

^f#=g5§r II 
8 V I TOT ^f 3 ft% TOiT^ I 

?3it xiTi:^ f^mft^T 3TK To II 

\ ^ 3r1tt %i:t?: TOt ^iT3| i 

^sij aartfiff t%?n T^^ tiro: n 
8^ 1 ter f % TO TOt^ l 

W TO ^ ^ f II 
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88 \ 55Tl[5fl I 

VTK^'K n 

2'K \ ’^U ^ WtT I 

8< \ ^ TITOT^T 'WC5 lf«T^ i 

fsrmta !R5r lift II 
8-3 I ^1 lift iif«ft^TW5r nriir i 

/sn^ 3T^f^ ftn fi^ B 

8?: j cT^l# fllT^ f^i?: i 

^15 ^ista: TR ?jftR mx w 
8a 1 titifeT TT=tteri fw^n: i 

5irT 'iisiH?: w 

y,o I f ?ft iw 1 

wftnrt^ ws:T#t liftir ii 
U\ I iw I 

IIITI' 'TOi: ^ HT:t^ ^W1 HI H 
y,s? I g5RX«r f%ii, 

asrmit 1 

I ^tn 

■gfir fi^ ^ nf^ Tifi II 

\i.8 I '%HT li^ f^lTt^. 

%T ^ 1 

l ^THT ^fT fH 

TOsrir ^ Hi^ II 
I 3lf^ ‘3^, f% 'Ccffll ^IT^, 

itflfl H'rEf I 

I 31 X 1 ^ ciftiK , 

3;jn Ti^^ifww II 
yi I 3tJTt n liftn^ igiftiTj 

%.x?l I 
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I m ssTfif 

^i?:^TJT TO 11 

<0 I ^trt TO, ^?T!r ^TM, 

Tt^ !i 

ix I %^kw, TO^. 

^ ^XWT '^^«S II 

I TO 'sif^ ^fmx [ 

^ fwt to: ® 

I f c^n ^ ^ m: \ 

^ f fi f 'f ^ ^ It 

<8 I ^srfW ^ I 

iiifTO TO wim 1)' 

^y, 1 3f?r“w^ mfk i 

%'l; %i; ?f5 TOW ctwt w w 

ii^ 1 56r^?r ti wxK th^ ^ 

TTssif^ft f^ftTOT m-m w 

SJ -vj 

I ^jfit % TOFg^ I 

mx ^TO% II 

j >jf -} 

I IW ’^f*3TT I- 

mWK WTO II 

1 fk^W ! 

srt ft f It 

'SO 1 IWT %flW 5T^*T I 

^ w i:i ^sRWtiT ?5;^?r it 

'S^ I TOT t^^T^rl^ ifwr §?tHT^!¥ I 

cTRT wm II 

'as? I ^ wi?: wsrir ^l; i 

^ CN _____ \ 

WTOT 3^^?m ^ *IT TOT K 
'3^1 ^3!i TO ^'3: ®!sr i 

srrJ-^^TO’f I 
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'SS i wfcf flJTT w 5 

fir=gT i! 

'Sy, 1 H cTTfTO 1 

srffT? -t^ li n 

I f#iT t?: tricf^ ff^ci?; i 

Tn^l ^ 

's^) I ^1 'SEfi TOJir i 

^^^fwrTI ff ^ ^fPT H 

V3^ I cl% 50^ =t?^ Ill f%% WTWT I 
c:?: ^Ti! ^siicsr is 

^s. i 31% mss ^fiT 1 

sSTtE^ ^r^cT IS 

«;= I 'fcsrc 3t^ irO^KT I 

lif^wTT IS 

II 

\ Trf®! 1 

5riw H 

s ^T®5r 'tlw I 

f*f^2 krat ^trf^5r ’w ii 
^8 s xr; ^ w[ m ^^Rfw^T ^iki t 
^k Tn% wi: jk is 

^yt 1 ^Tfkrgw^k^ 'frtJrsrs 

^ ^qferrr « 

I xRkii gju f -fer =n: ^fw^x ^k s 
tc xrk fiff w vSTfi ^rxki^xk ii 
c:^^ I ^tssr irtkT %kr cRn: t 

’SSK ’^TT ixs. wt ^*i wk^T « 

I Titknc k^i fir^ t 

•^5t5% k^w ^ t’src ^ SI 
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i scn't^ crat^ I 

firiii f^m ii 

^0 ( ^T WTi:^ I 

% tftrtt?: 5IT « 

£-1 I mw i 

£-!? I m:wT i 

ii 

j ^cT mf^ ^ wi^ i 

f^-sr ^ ITT II 

v> <\ 

£.8 1 ^5 I 

^ mf" HTfSTI^ II 

If^TcT ^^Tssf' ‘•^'gjig II II 

^5r m \o I 

3?tTTTmfxT T^ WW I 

w ^«rt Tifer ii 

'f ^‘♦^T f^fef TO* fNlH ^ i 

Tn^^fxT^ ^'csr 'f Tm^\t 

^ m TTTim H 

usy, f^Tfei II 

Translation. 

ThejStory of the Ceremonial Worship of (the Deity) 
Lakshmicha ndra. 

1, I bow to tbe fat-paunelied deity )Ganesa wliose wbole 
body and tbigbs are painted red with vermilion. 

2» I '^salute (the goddess) Lakshmi^s husband — the god 
ITarayana (who bears in his hands) a coneh, a discus^ aeluh and 
a lotus and who rides upon the Gamda (hird) . 
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3. I salate (the goddesses) Lakshmi and Saraswafci wlio are 
worshipped by all the world and at whose (Lakshmi^ s) blessing 
(people get) wealth, and at whose (Saraswati’s) blessing (people 
become) learned in the shastras. 

4. I salute (the god) Siva (and his spouse) Ehawani with 
whole-hearted devotion. I salute the feet of the other gods. 

5. Yudhisthira empiired of Srikrishna : How is the cere- 
nonial worshij) of (the deity) Lakshmichandra performed ? ” 

6. ^‘"Who performed this ceremonial worship in. ancient 
times and aeeording to what rites? Who introduced and spread 
this worship in this world ? ” 

7. ” O Lord ! describe to me all these things.^’ The Lord 

if) 

Srikrishna (thereupon) began to describe all the rites. 

8. In ancient times, there lived a BiuhriDan named. Bhadra, 
He had a wife named Sub rata who was very pious. 

9. The Brahman performed the ceremonial worship of (the 
deity) Lakshmiekandra with all the preseribed rites. (And) under 
the influence of (the merit acerning from) this worship, he had 
sons and grandsons horn to him and acquired great wealth. 

10. According to the decrees of Fate, it so happened that, 
on one full-moon day, the Brahman had to perform four cere- 
monies. 

11. Namely, the consecration of a tank, the perforaianee of 

the ceremony of his father; (and) it so happened that 

his son^s marriage was fixed to take place on that very day. 

12. The Brahman very gladly performed the (aforemen- 
tioned) three cei’emonies. But he forgot to perform the cereiiio-" 
nial worship of (the deity) Lakshmichandra. 

13. For that reason, the goddess of wealth left the Brahman 
and never returned. (That is to say, the Brahman became very 
poor). 

14. He lost all his wealth and wa,s reduced to poverty. 
And he, his wife and children became veritable beggars. 

15. So the Brahman began to beg for alms, saying to him- 
self : O Lord ! you have inflicted so much sorrow upon me after 
(the enjoyment of) so much happiness 
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16. Oa one occasion, a relative of tlie Brahman performed a 
sradilhcb ceremony. So, in the hope of getting an invitation from 
him, the Brahman did not beg for alms. 

17. Ont of contempt, his relative did not invite the Brahman. 
So the latter, poor as he was, felt very much insulted. 

18. (Saying to himself ;) ^‘Neglectfully I did not perform 
the ceremonial worship of (the deity) Lahshmichaudra, for which 
reason the goddess of wealth abandoned me/'’ 

19. The poor Brahman (named) Durgaram {alias Bhadra) 
woefully says to himself : I shall go ont in search of (the deity) 
Lakshmichandra and surely die in the attempt to find him out-'’^ 

20. The beggar Brahman says to himself : I shall go and 
.accuse the deity Lakshmichandra of being the cause of my 
poverty.'’^ 

21. Thinking in this way, the Brahman 'journeyed far and 
came across a mango tree full of fruits. 

22. Seeing the mango tree, the Brahman asked it: ‘‘Have 
you seen (the deity) Lakshmichandra. ? 

28. The tree told the Brahman: “I have not seen (the deity). 
If you find him out, communicate to him (the source of) my 
sorrow,” 

24. “ (Namely,) that holymeii {go sains) do not partake of my 
fruits-’’'’ (Hearing its words,) the Brahman tied up sorfie paddy 
in a knot (in the hem of his dhoti — by way of a reminder) and 
went away. 

25. (Haring seen) a cow browsing o:ffi the grass unaccom- 
panied by her ealf, the Brahman, folding the palms of his hands 
together, asked her : 

26. “Oeow ! have you seen (the deity) Lakshmiohandra ? 
Tell me the tidings about his deityship, so that, (hearing the 
same,) my sorrows may be alleviated.” 

27. The cow replied : “ 0 Brahman ! I have not seen (his 
deityship). If you find him out, communicate to him (the source 
of) my sorrow,” 

28. “ (Namely,) that I cannot browse off the grass in the 
company of my calf. ” ( Hearing her words,) the Brahman tied 
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up some paddj in a knot (in the hem of his dhoti — by way of a 
reminder) and went away hastily. 

29. Thereafter he saw an ass, a bull, an elephant .-and two 
tanks before him, 

30. And asked them : Have you seen (the deity) Lakshmi- 
ehandra ? 

31. Ail of them replied : '‘'0 Brahman ! we have not seen 
(his deityship) . If yon find him out, enquire from him the 
causes of onr sorrows and troubles 

32. (Hearing their words,) the Brahman tied up some paddy 
in a knot (in the hem of his dJioU--hj way of a reminder) 
and went away. He then saw a man carrying a load of grass 
npon Ms head, 

33. (And enquired of Mm :) Why do yon carry such a 
heavy load of grass (upon your head ?) Have you seen the deity 
Lakshmichandra ? 

34. The carrier of the load of grass replied : O Brahman ! 
I have neither seen bis deityship nor heard about him. If you 
find him out, eornmnnicate to him (the source of) my soiTOw/-* 

35. And enquire from him as to why I am doomed to 
carry this load of grass." (Hearing his words,) the Brahman 
tied up some paddy in a knot (in the hem of his dhoti— hj way of 
a reminjler) and went away. 

36. Then having seen a man carrying a basket o£ quicklime 
(upon his head), the poor Brahman asked him : 

37. “ Have you seen (the deity) Lakshmiehandi'a ?■’■’ The 
carrier of the basket of lime replied: I know notMng about 
his deityship." 

38. (“ If you find him out,) enquire from him the cause of my 
sorrow and trouble Hearing Ms words, the Brahman tied up 
some paddy in a knot (in the hem of Ms dhoti— hj way of a 
reminder) and wended Ms way. 

39 & 40. Then having come across some persons caiTying 
mand, * the mmg {IPhaseolus mmgo van, dureus), sugarcane, 
plantains, sidhgahj f betel-leaves, sugar, flower, milk, mangoes, 

* I Iiai'c not teen atle {o make out the meaning of tlio word mana. (jpff) . 

f I have not been able to find out the meaning of the ^wrd skUt i/ah 
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hael fruits {^Egle mamelo.i), the Brahman enquired’ of them : 

Hare you seen the deity Lakslimichandra ? 

41. All of them replied : “ We have not seen, his deityship. 
If yon find him out^ communicate to him our sorrows and 
ti'ouhks 

43. And enquire from him the reasons as to why we are 
doomed to carry loads of these articdes from place to idace.'” 
(Hearing their words) the Brahman tied up some paddy in a knot 
(in the hem of his dh oti — by way of a reminder) and went away. 

43. Having journeyed ftirthei'j he came across a lovely lake 
and a crocodile (living in it) and having half it s body emerging 
out of the water. 

44. Bolding the palms of his hands together, the Brahman 
add.ressed the crocodile as follows : — O worthy crocodile ! 
leave off your feroeitj^ and convey me across the waters of this 
lake.^^ 

4.5. " As I have to go in search of (the deity) Lakshmxclian- 
clra/'’ Hearing the BrahmaAs request, the crocodile replied : 

46. ‘‘O Brahman! [If you find out his deityship,) be sure to 
enquire from him what great sin I have committed so that, as 
the result thereof, I have been doomed to become a crocodile.-’^ 

47. Having replied to the Brahman, the crocodile conveyed 
him across the lake. (Hearing the eroeddile^’s request) , the 
Brahman tied up some paddy in a knot (in the hem’^of his 
dhoti — by way of a reminder) and went away from there. 

48. Thereafter the Brahman, being unable to proceed any 
further on account of his throat and lij)s having become parched 
(with thiivsb,) fell down upon the gronncl. 

49. (Seeing) the Brahman fall down upon the ground, (the 
deity) Lakshmiehandra took compassion on him and made himself 
visible to him, 

50. The Brahman named Bhadra, seeing the deity Lakshml- 
chandra, made obeisance to his deityship with all his eight limbs, 
even though he w'as lying prostrate upon the ground. 

51. The Brahman Durgaram (crZftJS Bhadra) then addressed his 
deityship as follows ; — O Lord Sriramcharan ! I am helpless 
and sorrow-stricken, Oh I save me from the fear of death. 
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5S. “ 0 Lakshmipati ! I am helpless and in need of your 
mercy. I am weak and thin on account of the worries and 
anxieties of life. Oh ! save me.-’" 

58. Oh ! take compassion on me and keep me always at 
your red feet. I have no other means of salvation than 
yoiu-self.l-’ 

54. O lord of the poor ! pardon the faults of myse 
who am ignorant. O friend of the poor I pardon (my) faults/ 

55, "O (Lord) Lakshminath! pardon my faults. Oh !- 
convey me across the ocean of this world."-’ 

66. Yon are, in all thingSj the source of salvation. How 
shall I eulogise you ? How shall I extol your greatness ? ’" 

57. The dust of your feet alone can carry (us) across the 
ocean of this world. I know that (the contemplation of) your 
feet is the only source of salvation/" 

58. ^'Not having worshipped you, the goddess of wealth has 
abandoned me. (For this) people are blaming me."" 

59. /H am quite ignorant of devotion and adoration. My 
mind is always restless. I have come to die,"" 

60. O lord of the red feet! you have taken compassion 
on me (and manifested yourself to me) in order to save me from 
the fear of death. I have seen your red feet."" 

61^ O lord of the red feet ! you have given shelter, all 
the year round, tome — -Durgaram— and saved me from (going 
to) ^he abode of death."" 

6^. After the Brahman had addressed his deityship in this 
stmin, the deity Lakshmiehandra became pleased wth him and 
gave him boons. 

63 fe 64. Feeling com j)assion (for the Brahman), the deity 
Lakshmiehandra gave him the three following boons : — “ O 
Brabman ! may your piety increase. May your poverty dis- 
appear. May you go to the ^world of the moon " {Ohaitdraloka) 
after your death. Go home. Forget your sorrows and troubles 
and perform the ceremonial worship (in my honour)."-" 

65. Then the Brahman asked his deityship to describe to- 
him the aecoinits of the various sights he had seen. 
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66. (ISramelyj) the mango tree, the cow with the calf, the 
bull, the ass, the elei^hant, the two tanks (which he had seen while 
he was nearly half-way off on his journey), 

67. (The carriers of the loads of) grass, quicklime, sugarcane, 
plantains, betels flowers, milk, mangoes and bael-fruits, 

68. (And) the ferocious crocodile having half its body 

emerging out of the water and carrying a vessel full of water. 
Addressing his deityship further, the Brahman said: placid- 

minded god ! describe to me the reasons why these nien and 
animals are doomed to undergo the sufferings they are doing now.'*' 

69. The deity Lakshmichandra thereupon replied : ‘‘O 
Brahman I hear what I say. The mango tree did not 
give its fruits to a Brahman. Therefore, its fruits are not eaten 
by any holy man.'’^ 

70. “The hull did noti'ender any assistance to a man at that 
time.'^ Hence the former is undergoing sufferings at present.-’* 

71. “The ass was a liar, and the elejohant was of a very 
angry disposition. Both of them were human heings in a 
previous state existence.^’ 

72. “The two tanks were a pious and an impious man (in 
a pu’evious state of existence). On account of its impiety, no 
body drinks the water o'f the tank.^’ 

73. “ The carriers of the load of grass and the basket of 
quicklime, (in a former state of existence) , did not speak with 
men who had marks of lime on their faces.’^ 

74. “ Some (of my) -worshippers begged for some man3,f 
mung pulse and the like from the carriers (or vendors) of these 
articles (vrhich are used as food-offerings in my worship) in 
a previous state of existence. But the latter did not give them 
the articles hegged for.-” 

75. “Bor this reason, they ha-ve been doomed to hawk about 
these articles from place to place. If they now give these offer- 
ings to (my) worshippers, they will be rid of their sufferings,-*^ 

* The ineaahig of the word jfciifa ('^^T) obscure. I bare, bowover, fcrauslated 
it asTneamng " sielter " or assisiancB.” 

1 1 am ftuibtelo make oufe the meaning of tbs word «ia«d (?f;f[) . 
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76&77. In the crocodile wliieh wears upon its neclc the 
Brahman^s rosary of golden beads and whicli has been doomed to 
live with half its body immersed in water and the other half emerg- 
ing therefrom^ you will recognize one who was an arrant sinner (in 
a former state of existence) . O Brahman ! I have informed 
you of the causes of their sorrows and troubles. Now go away/^ 

78. “ Tell the scoundrel crocodile thatj if he will restore (the 
rosary of golden beads) to a Erabmanj he will be released from 
his present state of existence.-’^ 

79. Now you have learnt all these from me. G-o home. 
I shall come over with my wife (the goddess of wealth) to your 
house and bring you wealth.-’^ 

80. Having taken leave (of his deityship), the Brahman 
wentto the crocodile and communicated to it what the deity bad 
said about the cause of its sorrow. 

81. Thereupon the crocodile made an obeisance to the Brahman 
and gave him the rosary of golden beads. Untying the knot, 
the latter went away. 

8E. Then the Brahman (met the vendors of) jewels, pearls 
and the like, and told them to give those articles to the 
worshippers (of the deity Lakshmichandra) . 

83. Then, untying the knot containing the paddy, the 
Brahman left that place and went to the carrier of the basket of 
quickl^e, 

And told him : Seeing the marks of lime on another 
persona’s face, you did not speak with him. It is for this reason 
that you have been doomed to carry the basket of quicklime.'^ 

85. Then, untying the knot, the Brahman left that place 
and went to the carrier of the load of grass, 

86. And told him : Seeing a load of grass on another 
personas head, yon did not speak with him. For this sin you have 
been doomed to eapry the load of grass— this much I bnow.'’^ 

87. Then, untying the knot containing the paddy, he went to 
the other persons and eommunicated to them what the deity had 
told, him about the means of their getting released from their 
present sufferings. 
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88. He went to the cow and told her tiiat, in a former state 
of existenccj she had made a gift with an insincere heart. 

89. Then, untying the knot containing the paddy, he went to 
the mango tree, 

99. (And told it :) Being proud, you did not give your fruits 
to a Brahman. For this reason, nobody partakes of your fruit.'”' 

91. You have in your inside a jar of gold. So be devout 
and give me that golden jar.” 

92r. Hearing these words, the mango tree gave the Brahman 
the golden jar. Thereafter the latter quickly went home, 

93. (And,) spending one hundred gold coins, celebrated the 
ceremonial worship (of the deity Lakshtmchandra). (Thereupon) 
the poverty of the Brahman disappeared j (and) his house was 
transformed into a golden palace. 

94. Whoever annually performs this chief oi-vratas (or cere- 
monial worships), the deity (Lakshmiehandra) blesses, him with 
sons, grandsons, wealth and paddy. 

\_JIere the legend ew(/s.] 

The dahhina (or the customary fee to a Brahm.an at the end 
of a ceremony) should be given in the month of Aswinj and 
offerings should he made to the suu-god. 

(The writing of this manuscript) was finished in the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 10th Kartik in the Maghi year 1263. 

Even (the heroic) Bhima flies away from the battle.^, The 
sages also err in their judgments. The writer is not to be binned 
(for any error that might have crept into this manuscript) . He 
has written jnst as he has seen (in the original manuscript). If 
a thief should steal this manuscript which has been written with 
so much labour, may his father be an ass and his mother a sow. 
Sri Jagabandhu Aoharyya, resident of Mahangpur, is the owner 
of this manuscript. W ritten in the Maghi year 11 45, 

The story-radical dedueihle from the foregoing legend from 
Chittagong is as follows 

1- The hero, being reduced to poverty, goes to the deity 
Xiakshmichandra to beg of him the boon that his poverty may 
come to an end. 
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2. On his wajTj he successively meets with a treOj several 
persons and beastsj and two tanks, all of whom request him to 
enquire from the Deity the causes of their troubles and sorrows. 

3. The hero learns from the Deity the causes and the remedies 
of their respective troubles and communicates the same to them. 

4. The tree gives the hero a jar of gold which is hidden in its 
inside. 

5. The Deity having granted the boons to the hero, the latter 
worships him and becomes prosperous and wealthy. 

If we compare tbe story-radical of the North Bihari folk- tale 
with that of tbe Chittagong legend, wo find that all the leading 
incidents of both the stories are almost identical. In the Bihari 
folk-tale, the tree has ten jarfuls of gold mohars hidden beneath its 
roots; while, in the Chittagong legend, there is only one jar of 
gold hidden inside it. In the former, the source of the elephant'^s 
trouble is that its proboscis had got stuck to a tree ; while, in the 
latter, the cause of the elephant’’s suffering is not mentioned. 

Then we find that there is another legend current in other- 
parts of Eastern Bengal, which is closely similar to the two 
foregoing stoi-ies. Like the tale from Chittagong, it is also 
recited on the occasion of the performance of the ceremonial 
worship of the goddess Aranyashashtbi ( ) on 

the 6th day of the bright half of the month of J aistha (May- 
Juney. It is as follows : — ■ 

-4. Brahman had no children. As soon as a child was born 
to him, the black cat, on which the deity Shashthr~the 
goddess of childbirth and children — rides, carried it off to her 
deityship. Being sorrow-stricken at the loss of his children, 
he made np his mind to interview the goddess and obtain from 
her the boon of the preservation of his children'’s lives. He there- 
fore started on his journey to the place where her deityship lived. 

"When he had gone far, he met with a cow. Seeing him she 
asked : O thaMr ! I bow to thee. Where are you going to ? 
He replied: "I am going to have an interview with the goddess 
Shashthi and tell her my sorrows.'’^ Therenpon she said : 
" O thahir ! I amlalso strickea with a great sorrow. Look here. 
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my teats are. full of milk. But neither any calf sucks me nor 
does any man milk me, I am therefore in great pain. Do be 
good enough to inform her deityship of the source of my 
sorrow.’’^ The Brahman agreed to do so^ and then started on his 
journey again, 

"When he had gone far and was much oj)pressed by the hot 
sun^ he came across an umbrageous mango tree and sat under its 
shade to rest himself. Seeing him, the tree enqnired : " 0 
tlahw ! where are you going to ? He replied : I am going 
to have an interview with the goddess Shashthi and tell her my 
sorrow/^ Thereupon it said : " 0 tlahw ! I am also stricken with 
a great sorrow. Look here, I am bowed down beneath the 
load of my fruits. But neither any man nor any bird eats of 
my fruits. Nor are they blown down by storms. This load 
of fruits is agonising me much. Do be good enough to inform 
her deityship of my tTouble.-*^ The Brahman agreed to do so, 
and then started on his journey aga,in. 

When he had gone far, he met with a woman carrying a load 
of straw and fuel on her head. Seeing him, she enquired: 
'' O tJiahur ! where are you going to ? He replied ; “ My good 
woman ! I am going to interview the goddess Shashthi and 
tell her my sorrow. Thereupon she said : I am also in great 
trouble. Nobody purchases my straw and fuel. It appears that 
I have been doomed to carry this load for ever and a day. be 
good enough to inform her deityship of my trouble.^-’ The 
Brahman agreed to do so, and then started on his journey afresh. 

When he had proceeded further, he met with another woman 
carrying a potful of quicklime on her head. Seeing him, she 
asked ; “ O thdhtr ! where are you going to ? He replied : 

My good woman ! I am going to interview the goddess 
Shasbthi and tell her my sorrow.’’"’ Thereupon she said ; 

I am also in a great distress. Nobody purchases my quicklime. 
It appears that I have been doomed to carry this potful of lime 
on my head for ever and a day. So be good enough to inform 
the goddess of my trouble also. ” The Brahman agreed to do soj, 
and then started on his journey again. 
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Thereafter he met with another poor woman canying a child 
astride her hips^ and having one of her feet upon a paddy-hiisking 
pedal. Seeing him, she asked : O iJi&hviT ! where are you 
going to ? He replied ; I am going to interview the goddess 
Shashthi and tell her my sorrow.” Thereupon she said : I 
have also fallen into a great trouble. Look here, I cau neither 
withdraw my foot from the pedal nor ean I take my child o:ffi 
my hips. So be good enough to inform her deityship of my 
distressed condition. ’’ The Brahman agreed to do so, and 
then started again on his journey. 

Thereafter the Brahman reached a great forest wherein he 
met the g'oddess Shashthi and enquired from her the cause of 
his children's early deaths. To this she replied : Your wife 

treats the children ill. They, therefore, do not live long. If 
you will make a solemn vow to me that henceforth you will treat 
them kindly and aSectionately, I shall allow ihem to live with 
you long. Otherwise they will return to me soon.'^'’ To this 
proposal he assented. 

Then he enquired from her deityship the causes and the 
remedies of the troubles from which the cow, the mango tree, 
and the three women were suffering To his queries the goddess 
replied : A Brahman had asked for some milk from the cow 
for oiKering it to a deity. But she did not give it to him. It is 
for t^is reason that she his been doomed to undergo her present 
su:ffering, If she would now give her milk freely to a Brahman, 
she would be relieved of her trouble. A Brabman ^wanted to 
pluck a ripe mango for ofiering to a god. But the tree did not 
permit him to do it. Hence is its present suffering. If it 
would now give all its fruits to a Brahman, its trouble would 
come to an end. Even after seeing a bit of straw on another 
personas head, the woman, who carries the load of straw and fuel 
on her head, did nob inform the latter of it. It is for this 
reason that she has Been doomed to lead her present life of 
trotihle and suffering. If she would now give all her straw 
and fuel to a Brahman, she would he relieved of her present 
trouble, Even after seeing a stain of lime on anotlier'’s face, tbe 
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■woman, wlio carries the pot of lime on her head, did not inform 
the latter of it. It is for this reason that she is undergoing her 
present suffering. If she -would now give the potful of lime 
to a Brahman, her trouble would cease. The woman, having one 
of her feet stuck fast to the paddy-husking pedal, was, at one 
time, a maid-servant in a Brahman^s household and shirked work. 
It is for this reason that she has been reduced to her present dis- 
tressfnl condition. If she would now work in a Brahman^s house- 
hold diligently, she would be released from her painful situation.-’-’ 

Then, taking leave of the goddess, the Brahman returned 
homewards. On his way, he met with the woman, having her foot 
stuck fast to the pedal, and informed her of the cause and the 
remedy of her trouble. Hearing his words, she said: “As you 
are a Brahman, I shall now serve in your household.”'' To this 
proposal he agreed. 

Then he met with the iwo women, respectively, cainyingthe 
pot of lime and the load of stra-w and fuel on their heads, and 
thereafter came to the mango tree. He duly informed them of 
what the goddess had said about the causes and the remedies of 
their respecti-ve troubles. Hearing bis words, they agreed to act 
as directed by her deityship, and said : “ O tjidkur ! as you are a 
Brahman, we will give you the pot of lime, the load of straw 
and fuel, and the mangoes.'’-’ To their proposals he readily 
agreed •, and thereupon they were relieved of their troupes. 
Thereafter he returned home and had a son born to him, who 
lived long and happily. * 

The story-radical underlying the foregoing legend is as 
follows 

1. The hero, being sonless, goes to the goddess Shashthi to beg 
of her the boons of the birth of a son and the latteffs longevity. 

2. On his way, he successively meets with a cow, a tree, and 
three women, all of whom importune him to enquire from the 
goddess the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles 
and sufferings. 

* For an account of the Vraict auJ a more detailed Version 

of this legend, see Meyeli Fraialeathct (in Bengali) by Parameali Praga-nna 
Ray, B.A, 2ud Edition, (Published by the Ashatosh Library, Calcntla), 
pp. 33—43. 
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3. The hero, haying learnt the same, communicates them to 
the suffering beast, tree and women, all of whom ado^^t the 
remedies and are at once relieved of their troubles. 

4. The hero also obtains the boons from the goddess and has 
his hearths desires fulfilled. 

If we compare this story-radical with those of the two 
preceding tales, we find that the suffering j^a/cur tree of the North 
Bihari folk-tale is represented, in the legends from Chittagong 
and Eastern Bengal, hy a mango , tree with this much 
diference only, namely, that ten jarfuls of gold mohars are hidden 
beneath the roots of the tree in the first tale, and only one jar of 
gold is hidden inside it in the Chittagong legend j w^hile no such 
incident is mentioned in respect of the tree in the third tale. In 
the North Bihari tale, the elephant has got his proboscis stuck 
fast to a tree. This beast is represented, in the legend from 
Eastern Bengal, by tbe woman whose foot has stuck fast to a 
paddy-husking pedal, and, in the Chittagong tale, hy the crocodile 
which has ba,1 f its body immersed in water, and the other half 
emerging therefrom. The cow, and the carriers of the pot or 
basket of guicklime, and of the load of grass or straw and fuel 
oecm' in both the legends from Chittagong and other parts of 
Eastern Bengal. 

If we leave out the special incidents of the three foregoing 
tales/ we find that the following generalized story-radical fits into 
them all 

1. A hero goes to a deity to beg a boon, 

5. On the way, he meets with several sufiering persons and 
beasts, and a tree, all of whom importune him to enquire from 
the deity the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles. 

3. The hero obtains his own boon and learns from the deity 
the causes and the remedies of their respective troubles. 

4. He communicates the same to them, all of whom adopt 
the remedies and are at once relieved of their troubles. 

On comparing this story-radical with the seventy types of 
folk-tales framed by the Folklore Society of London, * we find 

* XU Mandhoolc of FolMore. By L. Gomme. London.- David Nutt 
1890. pp. 117— 135. 
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that it does not tally with any one of the same^ and appears to 
he a new one. We have, therefore, classified the three foregoing 
tales in a separate group which we have named the Eero a%d 
the Deity TypeD 

There now remain for diseussion the two noteworthy 
ethnographical facts embodied in the legend from Chittagong. 
We have seen that, as soon as the Brahman in this folk-tale 
was requested by a suSering person or beast to enquire from the 
deity the cause and the remedy of his or its trouble, the former 
tied up some paddy in a knot in the hem of his dhoti. 
question arises : — Why did he do so ? The answer is not far to 
seek. Per this was done by him, so that the knot might serve 
him as a reminder. It also re|ers to the j)i’i-tCLitive method of 
counting. Even at the preseht day, whenever a Bengali lady 
forgets to do a thing, she ties up a knot in the hem of hex sari 
to serve her as a remiudor for doing that thing. It should also 
he compared with tlie knotted strings used by the Santals for the 
purpose of computing time, * and the knotted ropes used by the 
same people in taking the census of 1872,t and the qmppos or 
the knotted cords of various colours used by the ancient 
Peruvians, Mexicans and other aboriginal races of South America 
for the purpose of recording events. 

Also compare it with the custom of making the lagm pmxili 
or "the Imidle of marriage-day which is prevalent among sbhe 
Bhumij of Chota Nagpur. When the father of a BhumiJ 
bridegroom goes to the bidders house to bless her and bring what 
is known as the lagan or the day of marriage, some rice, one 
areca-nutj a piece of turmeric and some mango leaves and dnrha 
grass are tied together in a piece of new cloth which has been 
previously dyed yellow with turmeric. As many mango leaves 
and blades of clurhci grass must be put into this bundle as there 
may be days remaining to tlie commg-o:ffi of the marriage. 

* Bradley-Birb’s The Stor^ of anlndian Upland fEdition 1905), t). 169 ; 
r.265 

Alsosee The Journal of ihe Biha and Orissa Meseareh Society tor 
September 1916, p. sll. 

t The Froceedinys of the Asiatic Society of Bengal £oi 1872, p. 192. 
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B is also indispmsahhj neemavy to tie up the hmdle with as 
ma%y Hots as there may he days remaining to the happening of 
the marriage. This is known as the lagan, puntli or the bundle 
of marriage-day f which is made orer by the bride^s father to 
the bride whOj in her turnj makes it over to her wonld-be 
father-in-law.* 

We also find in the colophon to the MS. poem from 
Chittagong the curious statement : If a thief should steal this 
manuscript which has been written with so much labour, may 
his father he an ass and his mother a soio.” Now what do these 
words signify ? They constitute an imprecation which was used 
in the olden times in India for xireventing trespassers from 
removing boundary-stones and deterring other persons from 
dispossessing Brahmans from the lands wh'ch had been granted 
to them by way of gift. At the annual meeting of the Bihar and 
Orissa Kesearch Society, held in January 1917, the learned 
President His Honour Sir Edward Gait referred to this 
curious imprecation as follows: “Amongst other things, we 
have obtained one of those curious Sambalpur boundary-stones ^ 
mentioned by Mr. Mazumdar in his account of Kanaka Blianja'’s 
copper-plate. These stones bear th e figure of a donJcey and a sow 
and are clearly intended to express the same idea as the impreca- 
tory uerse found in many Orissa eopper-plates, in which any 
person dispossessing a Brahman of land gifted to him is 
condemnei inhis next life on earth do le begotten of a donkey or 
u sow. The sun and the moon depicted above the donkey and 
the sow, and the cow helow those animals appear to he as 
witnesses of the transaction. There is a tradition that this 
particular stone was originally used to indicate an old boundary- 
line between the Sambalpur and Sarguja States which was fixed 
by a treaty on the Gonelusioii of hostilities betwee n te wo 
Eajas. Mr. Walsh tells me that he has recently found a 
similar stone in the Manbhum District.''^ 

* Vide The Journal of the Bihar anoi Orissa Eesearch Society for 
September 191&, pp. 276277. 



2t.»-Notes on Club laife in Ancient 
India. 

ByJitendra Lai Bose, M.(A% B.L. 

It is often remarked tkat Club Life is eutirelj foreign in 
India and so it does not flourisb berej althougb we are beginning 
to consider it a very useful appanage of the social organization. 
I place tbe following facts before tbe readers and leave it to 
them to judge wbetber this opinion may be regarded as sound or 
not, 

1 . 

About half a dozen, Sanskrit words have to be considered in 
this connexion : viz. WT (jSflMa), {Parisat), {SadaJi), 

{Grand) and {QostJiL) All these words 
primarily signify assemblies of men and later on have acquired 
various secondary senses, all however connected with their 
primary meaning*. "W e meet with the word (Ganapati) 

in the sense of a president of an assembly In the Eig Veda 
(2’24i), and we also find in it (1-29} the word (Sadaspati) 

which, though explained by Sayana as the name of a God, 

’ It is interesfcitig to note that while theiword ^aSAa is now used to denote a 
meeting, in the Pauranio times it nsed to signify pleasure-meets also, as we will 
see latex on, and in the Smriti the word almost invariably signified a Legislative 
or a Judicial assembly, over which it was the duty of the king to preside. (V ida 
Visnn, Ch. 3, 52, Yajnvalkya, 2, 3, Mann 8. 11-13). See also Mahabharat, 
Santi Parba, Ch. 83. 

The word Gana likewise got different meanings and as Mr. Jayasawal rightly 
says, has been used in the sense of a republic in the Mahabharata !(vid8 J, B, O. 
JB. S; Vol. Ij Pt. 2, page 173.) In the Smritis and the Purans however it has 
been nsed to denote a hotel where cooking for a number of men used to be done. 
(VideYisnu, 48. 21, Manu. 4> 209-10 ; Xajnavalkya, 1, 14 and KurmaPuranam 
Uparibhaga Ch. 17, 4.) 

The word Sadah in course of time began to be used to denote a public meeting 
only, e.g., Sadasi laH^aiuta power of expression in a public meeting. 

(Vide FancTiatantra,) 
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certainly means the president of a meeting and would be 
mucli more significant if it were taken as the adjective of 
Brahmanaspati, to whom the Sukta is addressed. 

In the Yayur Veda (Gana Yajua) has been prescribed 

as a sacrifice to be performed by a committee of men. This kind 
of sacrifioe had a special name (Marutstom)* and it 

has been defined as “a sacrifice to be performed by either 
brothers or friends together."’^ 

{Bhrainnam saMlnam wa Jcartabi/ah 

Yiye Raty ay Sraufa Sutra, S3-11-12 and 25-13-29. 

In this way promotion of fellow-feeling began in. India even 
in the Vedic period, and it went on progressing through, the 
successive stages of the growth of the Indian mind until the 
word 5?^ (Sakha) a friend attained almost a hallowed 
sigifieance, and to invoke the Supreme Deity as a friend became 
one of tbe settled modes of worship. It is remarkable that 
Yajnavalkya permits to a house-holder amidst all his diverse 
religious duties, the only relaxation of spending his afternoon in 
the company of cultured friends, thus implanting the germ of 
cluh life in the Indian mind, which, as we shall see, obtained full 
maturity in later times. (Vide Yajnavalkya. 1. 113). 

The word (Ganachala’aka) which has been defined 

as the sitting together of religious men or virtuous men to 
dinner, t deserves consideration as it would appear to be the 
f oremmier of the modern club-dinner. 

2 . 

These associations, the principal aim of which was religious 
culture, gradually became combined with societies aiming at 
literary or mundane culture, and thus sprung up the Gosthi, 
which we find alluded to in the Mahabharata (Birat Parva—S, 

♦ There can. he no doubt that the place of this yajnahas now been taken by 
the Barwari Pnja, or religions featirals to be performed by twelve friends. Tu 
the days of Bafcsyayaua, Marntstom had given place to fDeva yafcra) 

which was of the same character as the Barwari Puja of modern times, 
t IT (Dharmikanam sainbhuya bhojane). 

Vide Vaehaspatyam by Tara Xath. 
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quoted by Tarauatb. in Ms Vadiaspatyam j 

I (Tatra gosfcMsu ratliyasu siddhaprabraiitaysuclia,) 
There in the gosthiSj highroads and places where successful yogis 
resided.) These were therefore apparently very old institutions. 
This class of Gosthi has been defined as 

Nanasastra visaradaih rasikata satkavya saramodita, 
Nirdosaih kulabhusanaih parimita purna kukjnairapi 
Sreemadbhagbatadi Karanaktha susrusaya nandita 
Gatwabhista mrrpaiti gunijano gosthi hi sachochyatay. 

“^An association which has as its members men versed in 
various sistras and of blameless character and of respectable 
families, having self-respect and which pleases by the good 
humour and culture of good poetry pervading its atmosphere, 
and is thus a home of happiness, and which can supply to these 
men of culture, who wish to hear the Siimadbhagabat and other 
good books, their desired object is called a Gosthi."’-’ 

It is not difficult to see that the modern Hari Sahhas and 
societies similar to them are survivals of these GostHs. In the 
days of the great Vaimaha reformer Sri Chaitanya, Sri Basayr 
Angina became a Gosthi of unique distinction. (Vide Sri 
Chaitanya Bhagabat, Madhya. 8th Ch.). It is difficult to discover 
whether there was any constitution in these Gosthis, hut the 
occurrence of the word Gosthipati suggests that there was at 
least one important functionary, and the manner in which they 
seem from the above quotation, to have been conducted, would 
naturally lead to the inference that order was strictly maintained, 

3 

Side by side with these purely religious or religio-literary 
institutions, there were institutions in India, from very ancient 
days, the aim and object of which "was to supply the pleasures 

* 

Ti:# t 1 

Tide. Sabcial£al|).\dru'm& *' Gostbiriafi.” 
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of art and games to the pleasure-seeking portion of the people. 
In the famous SukLa of the Eig Veda in which the Risi Kabasa 
animadverts on the vices of gambling, there are clear references 
to play-houses. In the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharaia, tlie 
Sabha to which Yiidhisthira was attracted by Duryodhana for 
playing dice has in it many of the characteristics of a play- 
house. t 

In the Rig Veda is also traceable the growth of the drink- 
ing clubs or salons which appear to have been at one time very 
favourite institutions in India. Although there is no direct allu- 
sion to such salons in the Rig Veda, there is enough material in 
it to indicate that the sacrificial ground, or the place where the 
Soma was distilled was beginning to be considered, the drinking 
club of the Davas (gods). J The I vigorous praises bestowed 

on the soma in the 9fch Mandala of the Rig Veda, leave no doubt 
in the mind that the ancient Indians had become very partial to 
its merits, and q[uite appreciated its life-giving jsi’operties. A 
careful distinction, however, seems to have been drawn between 
intoxicating lic[uors and exhilarating beverages, the drinking of 
the latter settling in course of time into a regular habit. Thus 
grew up the ppT ^ffT s (Pan-bhumis) || or s (Apanakas) 

or places which every well-to-do householder was re(][uired to set 
apart in Ms premises, where friends would be asked to assemble 
and drink togetheiv These were never allo wed to be anvthino' 
but private places, and were kept distinct from public clubs. 
(Vide Vatsyayana, Kama Sutra, 1. IV, Kalidasa, Uaghuvansam, 
Canto 19. 11 Kumar . Samhhav am, Canto VI, 42). ' Th.us 
bringing together friends at least once or twice a month, was 
a sort of a duty imposed on every cultured young man and the 
author of the indulges in a long digression about 

the virtues of moderate drinking and the wines to be used, which 
outside the scope of our present enquiiy, 

* Vide Kig Vada, 10. 34- 6. ~ ~ ' 

t Vide ilaha'bhaiafca, Sabha Parva, GIi. 60. 

% Fide Rig Feda, 8, 3o, 3. 

11 Autar Sinha defines the Pana-ihiimi ( j as 
(a mnam patia-goethihu) 

YJe Amarakosa-Sudra , avga 43, 
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In the Pa-uranic Literature, the -word Sabha has in many 
placeg been used in the sense of a club, or at any rate of a place 
for pleasure meetings, although in the Puranas its significance 
as a Legislative or Judicial Council has not been missed. In 
the Pawn, of the Mahahharata, the word has been very 

frequently used to denote a court either of a god or of a king. 
But even in the description of these godly Sabhas, there are 
such passages as would tend to show that in the mind of the 
author the functions of an association of men with all its joyous 
elements was vividly present. (Vide Mahalharatcby Sabha Parva, 
Chapters 7, 8, 9 and 10). Of these, the 8th Chapter which 
contains a description of Yaraa-’s (The God of DeatVs) Sabha 
deserves especial attention (Vide Slokas 38 and 39). In the 
later Parvas the word A.krira Bhhmi * (^13^^ ^fjw) meaning 
Fields of pleasure has been used to' express the same sense of 
a common ground for persons to meet for pleasurable purposes. 

, The word Vihara (f^'fXT) has been used in the Mahahharata 
as a place for youngmen to meet. + The word serril^t (samaja) 
has found place in the Mahahharata, sometimes in the sense of 
society in general (Vide Santi Parva, Chapter 68) and sometimes 
in the restricted sense of a congregation of men (Vide aaiiti 
ParvOi Chapter 69). But it is doubtful whether it any where 
signifies a club as we understand it. The word 
(samajotsaha) being capable of a dual interpretation, it is diffi- 
cult to assert that it does mean a elnh festivity, and not a general 
social festivity, wherever it has been used. THs word 
(Samajotsaba) has been used in the Smriti, which the modern 
translator has split up into (Sa/waji-iSo^ia-clnb) and 

(utas aba-festivity), but I have considerable hesitation in accept- 
ing it as indisputably correct (vide Tajiiavalh/a 1* 84). The 
lexicographer Hem, Chandra however has given Samaj as 
a synonym of Sabha ; whereas the Amara Kosa defines it as 
society. 

* Vide f^alya Parva, Ch. 37. 

t Vide Satiti Parva, Chipfeer 63. The commeuiafcor explains it as the gymna- 
sinm, bat the word clearly denotes a place for enjoymeat, 
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The use of the word ^enTT (sabha) in the sense of a place set 
apart for enjoyment of friendly society is met with in the Hari- 
vamsam, ^ where the pleasure boats of the Jadavas are said to 
have contained amongst other embellishments compartments 
fitted up as sabhas- The scenes pres^ted before us in this 
Chapter as well as in the nextj beginning from hilarious joy and 
ending in a solemn dramatic performance, leave no doubt in our 
mind that club life was not entirely unfamiliar in ancient India. 

5 

Having so far noticed institutions which must have in some 
way or other resembled modern clubs, we now proceed to notice 
what we consider to be their exact prototypes, with the excep- 
tion of a few features, which will be indicated in their proper 
places. These were Gosthls described in detail by Batsyayana 
in his KanicisviiTttf Bart I, Chapter IV, and alluded to in later 
works, t I quote his definition below, and may he allowed to 
add, that all the subsequent quotations, in respect of this matter 
made from this famous book, have been made from the Same 
Chapter of the above part. I have also purposely mutated this 
defittitiou for reasons which will be obviated later on. 

* * ^ ^ f^arr ffi 

(Sabhayamanya-tamasyo-dabasitay va samana vidya, vudhi seela 

vitta vayasam .anurupairalapai rasan-handho Gosthi ) , 

"A meeting of friends of equal culture, intelligence, respectability, 
means and age either in a public place or the private hou.3e of 
one of them for the pleasures of appropriate conversation is 
called a Go§thx'’^ 

To this Gosthi men were enjoined by Batsyayana to go every 
evening ; — 

* Vide Ckspfcer 146. 

t Vide tlie Synonyms of Gosbki in tke Amarko§a Brajaha Varga 14, 
5er¥n ; \ (Siimajya, parlsaa, Gosthi, 

Sabha, samiti, samsadah, etc). 
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(Kritaprasaclhanasya aparatne gOsthi biharah) . After 
fittisbiag his toilet let him enjoy the pleasures of the Goathi, ia 
the evening 

Having gone there the young men have been advised to pass 
their time in addition to conversation, by <9[JT54rT 

(kavya-samasya kalasamasya ba) (Byliterary or artistic culture). 
The use of the word (kala Art) gave a wide range of en- 
joyment to the members of these gosthis. Batsyayana himself^ 
and various other authors have given in detail, descriptions of the 
Sixty-foar ^i^i; (kalas) or fine arts. From these details it will 
appear that music formed a very important part of these KalaSj 
which also included games of different descriptions. I may add 
that the Go? this also had outdoor gamesj some apparently curious, 
as a part of their j)i’Ogi’amme t. Now from very ancient days 
Indian ladies had been foi'bidden to display tbehr musical 
talents in public and in consequence of ibis, this art became the 
monopoly of the cultured demi-monde, who therefore either 
succeeded in attracting a considerable portion of tbe music-loving 
population of cities to their houses, which, have consequently 
■been recommended by Batsyayana as fit places for the meeting 
of friends for club pmqooses, or in being considered an indispens- 
able factor of public gos'tlils, so that our I author' finds himself 
compelled to recommend their inclusion in them, for affording to 
the members the pleasure of music and fine arts in general. I 
have omitted to extract these two recommendations from his 
description of the Goithi, to make- the parallelism between the 
old Indian Clubs and tbe modern Clubs much more obvious. 
This then is the feature which distinguishes the aucient Gosthi, 
from the modern Club, both European and Indian. One other 
point of difference, at least with the European club and such of 
the Indian ones which are conducted in close imitation of the 
former, may be, noticed. Tbese permit moderate drinking, where- 
as the Gosthis did not.- There seems to have been established a 

• Vide Part 1, Chapter IV. 

\ Vide Part I, Chap tor IV, Sections 12 and 13, 
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sharp cleavage hetweea the Gro?fclhs and the Apanakas and the 
latter were enjoined invariably to be located in private houses. * 

It must not be imagined however that Grosthis were allowed 
to be unruly or improper bodies. Batsyayana permitted the 
above laxity with considerable restrictions and the functions 
assigned to the Gosthi clearly show that misbehaviour was not at 
all tolerated. The commentator rightly says that he had to in- 
clude the above class of females in the GoathiS; because they had 
by that time monopolized the fine arts 

1 (Strlpratibaddhakala pratipattyaratha- 
masam gosthyamantarbhabah) . 

A GosthI had to aim at popularity and culture and at sup- 
plying innocent amusement. It had to be guided by rules and 
it washot permissible for its members to cavil at rival institutions. 
Even the language to be used in a Go?tihi was defined and from 
the very definition of Go?thi it would appear that it was^to be a 
meeting place of cultured men. The following quotations will 
make this clear. 

u ^ 

(Natyantam sanskritenaibaj natyantamdcsabhaiayaj katham 
gtih su bathayan lokay hahumato bhabait.) 

A man becomes popular in a club; if he talks there not too 
much in a pedantiC; nor too much in a vulgar language 
tri iTt^ ■Pr^ftr^irV i 

tr? ^ i 

(Ya gosthi lok vid vista ya oha swaixabisarpinij parahinsa- 
tmika ya cha na tamaba-taraidbudhab) . 

'' A wise man should not patronize a club which is unpopular 
which is not restrained by rules and which is given to jealousy of 
other similar bodies 

iJTT^ 'sneti twill I 

(Lok chittanu-bartinya krira matraikakaryaya; goshthyasaha 

charan loke vidwan sidhim niyaohhati) . 

♦ Vide Part I, Chapter IV, Section 9. 
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‘‘ A learned manolitains his hearths desire by associating 
himself with a club which is popular and aims at innocent amuse- 
ment only 

It is , needless to add any comment on these verses. It is 
quite plain that the usefulness of club life was fully appreciated j 
and Batsyayana therefore attempts to induce young men of his 
time to establish clubs where there are nonej by persuasion and 
personal help.* 

The popularity of Go§this can be well estimated from the 
fact that a light short one-act play, just long enough to hold the 
attention of members of a Gosthi for an hour or so, came to be 
called a Gosthi.t 

In this connection it may be mentioned that a society enter- 
tainer with the powers of pleasing conversation, was considered 
an important if not an indispensable adjunct of a Gosthi. This 
person was called a (Bita). The Sahityadarpan defines a 
Bita as 

TOft 

(Besopehar-fensalah, Bagm! madhurotha bahumato gosthyam). 

“"A man who knows the art of dressing, who is a good 
speaker, and is soft-tempered, and who is much sought in gosthis 
(clubs) 

From this quotation it seems that the Gosthi was well-known 
at the time of Biswanath Kabiraj, the author of the Sahityadar- 
panam. 

The date of Batsyayana, who is supposed by some with great 
reason, to be no other than Chauakya the great minister of 
Ch'indragupta Maurya, is uncertain, but it cannot be denied 
that his book Kamasutram. (The science of Erotics), is not only 
an authoritative work but is also an ancient one. We have 

* Vide Part I, Clapfeer IV, Section 19. 

t Tide Saliityadarpaaam, Chapter VI, Section 641 and Bangita Daniodara. 
The other adjuncts of a Gosthi were the (Prthamarda), an art-teacher, 

■'’ccl a (Balhasika) humoris who could make people langh by his 

comicalities. Vide EamaSntra Part I, ^ hapter IV, Sections 15 and 17 . 
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therefore no hesitation in saying that India was familiar with 
club life from a eonsiderahle antiq^nity. 

Coming to more modern times, we almost entirely lose sight 
of the public GoatMs, hut we have to bear in mind that one of 
the three places where Batsyayana considers a clnh may be locat- 
ed was the dwelling-house of a member. (An^atamsa^odabasite) 
During the Mahomedan period, for what reason no one can with 
any amount of certainty say, the public gosthis seem to have died 
out, but their functions were delegated to these private institu- 
tions, which however acquired the foreign and somewhat unsa- 
voury name of Adda. Even up to recent times, no village with 
any pretension to importance was without an a^da, where the 
upper classes of its inhabitants assembled to enjoy the pleasures 
of music and play, and occasionally of literary culture. It very 
frequently happened that the richest man in the village offered 
his house or the Chandimandap, (the place where he worships his 
deities in festivals) to his friends, and bore all the expenses of the 
meetings. Oftener than not however these private clnhs" were 
rotatory, the dwelling place of every member serving in turn as 
the meeting place, and the member who had the privilege of 
welcoming his friends had to bear all the necessary expenditure, 
incidental on the sitting of the clnh at his house. The practice 
of raising petty subscriptions, though uncoramon was not entire- 
ly unkno’wn. The agenda of these private clubs seem to have 
been confined to music and indoor games, but their influence on 
village life was not negligible, for they maintained a wholesome 
feeling of unity amongst the upper classes of society. To a great 
extent they did what the modern clubs are doing now, and 
should not have been allowed to dwindle away for want of patron- 
age. However dissimilar these homely institutions with their 
purely Indian programme, may seem to the modern clubs with 
their constitution and the attractive paraphernalia of foreign 
games, we should not fail to see their convergence on the one 
point of supplying innocent amusement, to a considerable section 
of the enlightened portion of the community and thus cement- 
ing fellow feeling amongst them. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I.-— Note on some Unpublished Sanskrit 
Manuscripts. 

By Professor Amaranatha Jha, B.A. 
Introductory, 

At the invitation of my maternal uaclej I went to Sharadapur, 
in the Darbhanga district, to look through the palm-leaf manu- 
scripts of his father, my grandfather, the late Pandit Harsha- 
natha Jha. I made a list of the manuscripts and found that 
several were of great interest, brxt there were not many that 
have not been published. Of the latter, I noted three, of which 
I send the following notice. 

( 1 ) ( 3 ) The T I'ahrifamanorama, 

(1) PrdkritamcLmrama — grammar of the Prakrita language, 
reputed to be the work of Vararuchi, one of the mythical 
nine gems ’ of the court of Vikramaditya, Leaves 14, lines 13 
to a page. Character, Devanagara. Condition, slightly injured ; 
tough paper. Complete. 

Beginning : 

••• ... y ^ximv C i 

End f%t?t X 1 I ^ 

Co ophoii ^ ^rprt 

( ?) '^siTr : ^ ; l )i 
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I ^TfTFr^^Ti^ 11 (Theu in a different hand] 
=sft " 

The different chapters end thus; i;?^^?;^f%^cT5IT^cT^=RT'3t * 

: 11 ( *? ) : 
xrt^t^ ; 11 (, ^ ) ^ fpittTOr \ : ii C y. ) 

Tr^K^rprt ; trfei^ ; ( 6 ) %T^ 

Ti^?jrT^t 1=^"^ ^^T^5rwRyIf^f^^ ; : « ( '® ) ^ 

HTfciTRTs=^'\ ^1^131 ’, : ( 7 ) 

im\ : i ( s ) xin 

'?ft ; xrf^'B^ : 11 ( 9) ^ 

; 11 (10) already quoted above. 

(2) Tfahniamanormnay the same. 

Leaves 20; lines ten to a page. Condition; good Character, 
Bengali. Paper, tough and well decorated. 

B^ginMYig -. As above. 

End ■; As above. 

Colophon : %fecf 3XT% 

(3) GUdgovinAatlka — a eommentary on the Gitagovinda of 
Jayadeva. The peculiarity of this commentary is that while 
the poet evidently writes of the love of Badha and Krgua, 
the commentator exiffains each lyric as referring to both Krsaa 
and Mahadeva. A copy of this commentary is, I am informed, 
in the Palace Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, 
The name of the commentary under notice is Ganga, while 
that of the one at Alwar is ^asilekha ; so I am not sure if 
they are identical. The author of the commentary is 
Ersnadatta of Mithila, who flourished in the eighteenth century 
and who is the author of a number of Kavyas — Gitagopipati, 
ou the lines of the Gitagovinda, among them. Incomplete. 

Leaves, 7, Lines, 11 to a page. Condition, good. Appear- 
ance, new. Character, Maithili. 
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Beginning : 

gjf II : THciiT^ : trcfe ; t 

tiRTWT 

II ^tW^f^VcTf ■¥r^TfI¥5m 

fi5Ttr^^>Tif!T4 I ^ ^n^iffl-- 

TTT ^^f^^f^trx^insr ci^t ?ft ■^siir^=fT ; i n 

<1 

s^ \ TOFTSlf^ XI^?m tw^ 3nw^ 5^^^3lf^3X^ 3ftcn?ffl^- 

tm II S^5nf^% ?icmx^s|f5T twf; fel ^ 


iw^- : I rr^^^sfxr 

^srC^f^irftr ^ tr^ ^w i 
^sn'^rran gtff^ci wbftTrfWx ^tto* irScift fer * 5 ^^ 

TT^wi^^wl^i ^rF^f<8nf,^5ftW5n^ wrTO5rxf3^^iT&’ 
’ften w?j^: ^rrBNg^qq^TETK ^ f^‘ ^«£J^X*5 II 

^tf^T ^TriTWT^i^wx^ WW“ 

: iTT^TT €^1^1 

iQ^sr ^ ^icTg?nt.Tiw^*Tr^f^ irw 1 

WTPra*lf^ ^ I f^fl^ ^ 

: cTcT^m 5rTs?i I 


Here the manuscript abruptly ends. The commentary must 
be a very big one; for of the very first verse; beginning meghair- 
medwa, there are five different explanations on the Krsna 
pakshaandno less than twelve on the Shiyapaksha; occupying 
on the whole three or four pages. 

(3) Fand^^vavyaga—^a, Mahakavya by LakshminSrayana. 
Incomplete; end missing. Written very legibly on palm- 
leaf. Condition; slightly injured. Character; Maithili, 
lieaYes, 133, liines, 5 to a page. 
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TI« i 

A 

fw^ 35SfT : 

»r ^ ■ t' (> „ „ £i« f „ ■». ^ 

ff^ sr t^ wan^J f B 
^rflrw ; ii 

Tte end is missing j but tbe twenty-first canto, up to wbicb 
it is in tact, ends tbns : 

^ ^ 

^■RT Tt^JTTOs:^ *rfT3rt€^f^ >;i^5Rrmt ^ 

^TSTr-^t 11 

The story is bere practically complete, but we have only one 
Tp^ after this which proceeds with the customary description 
of the six seasons in the style and metre adopted in the sixth 
canto of the Slii%npalavadha, It is possible that the poet 
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finislied with the 22nd canto ; but there is nothing to prevent 
the supposition that in the style of the Haraviyiya he went 
on up to even 50 cantos^ devoting the subsequent cantos to the 
delineation of the Pandavas’ home life which would afford him 
occasion for dealing with such subjects as Prabhatavarnana and 
Sambhogavarnana so dear to the heart of the mediaeval 
Sanskrit poet. 

I am unable to fix, from internal evidence, the date of the 
book : but from appearance, the manuscript appears to be not 
less than six hundred years old. 

I read a paper before the Muir College Oriental Society on this manusejipt 
in August, 19i7. I hope to contribute an ar tick to this journal on this poem 
which is full of interest to the historian and the bibliophile. A. J . 



II.— Note on Orissa Temples and Copper 
plate Inscriptions. 

By Tarini Gharan Bath, B A. 

The Orissa temple coaslsts of four portions, viz., the Vimana, 
or towered sanctuary, where the idol is enshrined the Jaigamo- 
hana or the audience chamber, intended for the pilgrims ; the 
Nate Mandir or festive Hall, and the Bhoga Mandap or Hall of 
offerings. In some of the temples only the first two or three 
portions are found. The Oriya architects preferred the hori- 
zontal ardh to the radiating one in the construction of these 
temples. This has been considered hy experts to he a wiser and 
safer step, involving the necessary building to a great height of 
the devotional structure and adding to its grandeur and 
solemnity. 

The tops of the temples are surmounted by a series o£ sectional 
slabs of stone, known as the aMlaTca, or amla from its resemb- 
lance in appearance to the fruit of the name. This amla is 
capped hy a flat dome called the karpuri. Over this is placed 
the Ttalasa or finial and over the Icailfisa is fixed the trisula (trident) 
or the chaJcra (discus) according as the temple is dedicated to 
Siva or Yishnu. 

The construction of this top of the temple marks its finishing 
point, technically -known as the Bothinonuddo. It is performed 
with much ceremony, pomp and festivity. Then the structure 
is filled with paddy, precious stones, gold, silver and other valu- 
ables, To these also used to be added an inscribed copper-plate, 
giving the names and ancestry of the builder and architect with 
date and other necessary information. At any rate this seems to 
have been invariably the practice, till about one hundred years 
back. Such copper-plates have been found in this portion of the 
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supei’stmctuxe of several old temples* So if the structure has 
been left intact in an old temple, it is sure tO' contain the copper* 
plate with the necessary information in regard to its construc- 
tion. These valuable records, if properly collected, would, I think, 
furnish much accurate historical information and set at rest the* 
existing clifEerence of opinion in regard to certain famous temples: 
of ancient Orissa. 

I think the buildings would not at all be damaged or pro-- 
faned by the process of recovering the records which will be lost 
to us in course of time. 

What could have been the motive of the temple builders in 
80 depositing the valuables and the eopper-plates at their top ? 
The only satisfactory explanation in regard to the valuables, 
seems to be that it was their object that resort was to be had to- 
them as a last resource, at the time of dire necessity of the temple 
affairs, when every other sonxee failed- They were placed at a 
generally in-aiceessable place so as not to be within easy reach*. 
The reason for placing there the inscribed copper plates too is,, 
I think, that the builders of sacred institutions did not like the; 
idea of giving publicity to their benevolent acts, and were too. 
modest to blow their own trumpets. 

The q_uestion of these copper-plates should engage the serious 
attention of those interested in the archaeology of the country* 



irOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

1.— Minutes of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Re^areh 
Soeietsr held at the Hon’ble Mr. 
Walsh’s, house, Hankipore, on the 
20th April, 1917. 

PsESSJTT 

(1) Th.e HoB.-’ble Mr. E. H- C. Walsi;,, C.s.i., 

Vice-President, in the oJiaif. 

(2) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq.j M.A., Bar-at-La'w,. 

(,3) Professor J adu Nath. Sarkar, m.a., p.b.s., 

(4) ,, Jogindra Nath Samaddar, B.A,. 

(5) Babu. Sarat Chandra Eoy, m.a,., b.l. 

1. The minntes of the last meeting were read and confirmed^, 
S. Pending applications for membership were considered, and. 
six ordinary members were duly elected. Their names are noted, 
below 

(1) B, L. Garr, Esq., b.Sc.,. m.b.a.s.. Chief Engineer, 

Porbandar State, Kathiawar (IndiaJ. 

(2) P. N. Nahar, Esq., m.a.,. b.l.,. m.b.a.s.. Vakil, High. 

Court, 48, -Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

(3) Hon^ble Mr. Bishun Prashad, Gaya. 

(4) Hon'’ble Mr. Braja Snndar Has, Cuttack. 

(5) Babu Satyabadi Misra, Superintendent of the PaU 

Lahera Pendatory State (Orissa). 

(6) . Charles 'Whliam Anderson, Esq., Engineer, Bengal 

Nagpur Railway, Chakradharpur. 

3. The Secretary said that arrangements had not yet been 
made for the appointment of a whole-time clerk, but that a clerk 
will not be required until Jtily, as the Secretary will not be 
coming to reside at Bankipore till the latter part of June. 
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The Secretary said that the whole-time clerk who has been 
appointed fox the Mnsenm will have his time taken np and also 
may have to accompany the Curator on tour, and will not hate 
time to attend to the work of the Keseareh Society as well. 

At present Es. 30 is paid to the Secretary’s clerk, who has 
become the Miaseum clerk ; and Bs. 15 to the Honorary Treasurer’s 
■clerk for keeping the accounts. Pot Bs. 3B a whole-time clerk 
can be obtained who shonld know typewriting and can also keep 
the accounts. 

4. The Secretary reported that he had written to Mr. Baja) 
to his address at a Hotel in Bombay, but the letter was returned 
as the addressee was not found. Mr, Jayaswal suggested that 
■be should be addressed to “Dadar Main Road, Dadar, Bombay.” 
It was resolved that he should be asked whether in view of the 
fact that helhas now left the Province he wished hi-g name to be 
retained on the Council. 

5. Resolved that the Honorary Treasurer be asked to prepare 
a list of those members who are in arrears of subscription and 
issue notices to them of the amount due. 

6. The Secretary read a letter dated the 5th April 1917 from 

the Editor of the asking that he may be supplied with 

a copy of the Society’s J ournai, and that in exchange he will 
•supply the Weekly Mail Edition of the Beharee. The Secretary 
was instructed to reply that he regrets that he is unahle to 
comply with this request as the . practice of learned Societies is 
only to exchange copies of their J ournals with other learned 
Societies. 
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of ancient Orissa was 3| millions circa 173 B. c. This not 
only confirms the information which we now have from the, 
Artha-sastra and Megasthenes that onr forefathers toot census 
of their states, it also furnishes us some guide in estimating 
the population of Northern India in ancient times. The ins- 
cription also throws light on the history of Sataharni I, third 
sovereign of the Andhra dynasty of the Puranas. Above all, 
this is the earliest inscription of India which mentions an era 
the liala of King Muriya (Chandra-gupta) 

3. In spite of the great importance of the record, this is the 
first time that a facsimile of the inscrip- 
Ifcs publication. g reading prepared according to 

the modern approved method, are published. 
It has been known since 1835, and has .been discussed from 
time to time by scholars, the last discussion being by me 
in this Journal. ® The inscription is accessible with very great 
inconvenience. Several attempts at a scientific edition in the 
past failed for different reasons. All those failures had some 
unhappy association, owing to. which there seems to have grown 
a sort of semi-belief amongst scholars here that the inscription 
is an unlucky study, so much so that when I was working at 
it a personal matter connected with me was pointed out, by 
a friend to justify the half-serious superstition. 

3. More than a year back I approached His Honom* Sir 
Edward Gait, Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, to 
obtain an impression of the inscription for publication in this 
Journal. His Honour, who in spite of heavy official duties, is 
always willing to further the study of Indian History, kindly 
arranged with the Archseological Department to get me the 
impression on which the present edition is based. The impression 
wastaken hy Mr. Bi. D. Banerji in June, 1917. The students 
of Indian History must be thankful to Sir Edward Gait who 
has been instrumental In the publication of this ' chiselled 
history ■’ of Khara-vela. ® 

a J. B. 0, S., p; 80, 

* Mr, Y, Smtb sBo wrote to me rfleenSy ie edit tie Inscriplioii, 
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4. The late Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji^s eye-copy edition^ 
held the field till 1910 when it was questioned by the late 
Dr, Fleet who attacked Bhagwan Lai Indraji^s version on the 
ground that it was not based on the modern scientific process. ® As 
the inscription came in the scheme of my paper on ^Brahmin 
Empire^, ® I requested Mr. B. D. Banerji^ in 1912-13^ to 
undertake a journey and verify the old readings of Dr. Bhagwan 
Lai. Mr. BaneriFs examination confirmed the readings of the 
dated portion which Dr. Fleet had attacked^ but it also indicated 
that Dr. Bhagwan LaFs readings could not be taken as final in 
all respects. 

5. The criticism of Dr. Fleet is greatly justified by the pre- 
paration of the present edition. Dr. Bhagwan Lai was a very 
sound scholar and my own idea had been that there would be very 
little room for improvement on his labours. But the present 
study of the inscription has shown that the method employed 
by him was faulty and a good deal had remained to be 
done in reading and interpreting the record. The discovery of 
the name , of the King of Magadha reigning in the time of 
Khara-vela (which is a result of the present examination) would 
have made historians read the Sunga Chapter of Indian History 
differently. Nevertheless the result achieved hy him was of 
permanent value and we feel highly grateful to him for his 
pioneer work. ^ 

6. As to the size of the inseriptionj it covers an area of about 

IS'-F'x (about 84 feet square), divided 

Description. ^7 Jij;^es, each line containing some 90 to 

100 letters,, and each letter varying from SJ 

* Taken in 1886. biife piiblisked in 1883 in the Report of the Ac6es dn Siseiime 
Co>igi4s :des Orieiitalutes, III. 

* J. R.^A. S., 1910, 242 j 824. 

* The SmgaSy Kanms, and Sdfavizhanas. 

T/His study ot the. letters on the original rock must have entailed a great 
labour. The lower rocks have disappeared and the present height of the inscrip- 
tion from the ground level, I am told, is some 32 feet. Therefore without 
a scafibiding and yithout undergoing considerabla personal discomfort it is not 
possible for any one to read, the" record from the original rook. 
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inches to | inch in height. It is inscribed in a eavCj on 
a white sandstone rock protruding in the middle. Formerly it 
was not so ranch removed from the original floor which has been 
dislocated. The height must haye been such that a man stand- 
ing below could have read the letters which in ancient times 
were probably filled in with black. ® 

7. The language of the inscription may he described as the 
Apabhramsa Prakrit with traces of Ardha-Magadhi and Jain 
Prakritisms. It has a strong affinity with classical Pali. 

8. The characters which are Northern Biahmi have been 
already discnssed by Biihler. It is sufficient to say that they 
are regarded hy him to belong to about 160 n.o. The history 
of development of the Brahmi letters from the third century b. c. 
to the first century a. c. is so well known to the Indian epi- 
giaphist that the age of an inscription falling in that period 
could he definitely fixed within an ambit of 30 years or so. 

9. There are four symbols in the inscription. The fiirst two 
are in the beginning of the first line, ia the margin, inscrihed one 
above the other. The first is like a modern crown and the one 
below is the well-known SvastiJca mark. The first symbol is 
found in Western India at Junnar, Karle and Bhaja and also in 
decorations carved over the doorway arches in some caves at 
IJdayagiri. ® The third symbol is what an ancient inscription calls 
it, Nandi^ada, or ^ the foot-mark of the hullh This is inscribed 
just after the name of Khara-vek in the first line. This is also 
found in Asoka^s Jangadh inscription, on coins and ancient 
ornaments. The fourth is like the representatiou of a tree. 
Similar symbols are found in the Tiger cave and the Yaikuntha 
cave of IJdayagiri. 

10. It is now possible to identify the crown-like symbol. The 
Jains have eight auspicious symbols called the Ashta mmgalas. 

^ As they were in case of the inscription found inside the stnpa over the relics 
of Sariputra. 

® Actee da Six&ne CongrSs, 111,137. 

™ (At Kanheri) t'Std. p. 139. 

« im. p. 14^1 1 also Ep. Ind. XIII, 160, Plate 2. 
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All these are sculptured at a cave at Junagarh. As Dr. Bhagwaa 
Lai describes them (p. 137) they are ( ] ) Svastikaj (2) Mirror, (3) 
Kalasa (jar), (4) Bhadrasana (^‘’hour-glass-shaped caae-seafc 
(•5) fishes, (6) ^a flower garland/ (7) a hook and (8) ^Hhis 
symbol^'’ (our crown-shaped symbol). The name of the whole 
group and of the individual members are now known. See 
Coomarswamy, Jain art., Journal of Indian Ari and Industry^ 
July 1914, p. 88. Dr. Bhagwan LaBs No. (4) means throne, his 
No. (6) is Sri-Yatsa, and his No. (7) is the Jain N andiydvatia. 
The remaining one, our present symbol, is what the Jains call 
Yaddha mahgala which Dr. Coomarswamy translates as 
"ipowder-box Its modern representation is a beautiful bowl 
with a lid surmounted with three pinnacles (see Art Journal, 
p. 88). As to our last symbol the Tree-like figure, it may be noted 
that it is a favourite national symbol going back to the time of 
the Buddha.^® Its significance is not known, and. it remains 
unidentified. 

11. My reading^ ® adds several new passages to the text which 
had not been read by Dr. Bhagwan Lai 
The text. Indraji, and corrects and improves his read- 

ings in numerous places, many of which 
yielding now entirely different meaning. The system of stops 
adopted in the inscription had been completely lost sight of by 
previous scholars. The stops change the meaning in two places 
(lines 4 and 13) and help in .settling a controversy started hy 
the late Dr. Bleet about the dated portion of the inscription 
(line 16j see helow). New paragraphs after the record of 
each year are indicated hy a large space which could have 

« J. E. A. S., 1900, p. 130. 

Ifo pains havB been spared io arrive at a correct reading of every letter 
in the impression. Every letter has been thoroughly examined from all possible 
angles. The reading was first prepared without reference to meaning ; and when 
the time of considering the meaning came, improvements in two or three places 
were made. The process of examining the letters was very tedious ; only one- 
foiiTth of a line per day on the average could he done. In this connection I have 
to acknowledge the cheerful assistance of Professor Chahladar who came every 

afternoon to Join me in this labour of love after our daily professional work. 
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accommodated 3 or 4 letters* Full stops and lesser stops are 
represented by smaller spaces sufficient for about two letters. ^ ^ 

12, Mr. H. D. Banerji bad taken a second copy of tbe 
impression for bimself and also a third copy of the last two lines 
and of several doubtful portions in separate slips. The copy of 
the last two lines which is an- excellent impression^ and the 
slips were kindly sent to me by Mr. Banerji. I had not the 
advantage of seeing Mr. Baneriks other copy which was^ I am 
told; a better impression. But Mr. Banerji had prepared a trans- 
cript from it and as he had the advantage of examining the 
letters on the original rock alsO; I requested him to come over 
and discuss my readings which differed from his own and that 
of Dr, Bhagwan Lai.- I have indicated byfootnotes oitr agree- 
ments and differences. lam glad to say that most of . my 
differing readings were accepted by Mr. Banerji and the resultant 
differences are few. ThuSj although I mainly worked on my 
own impression; I have bad indirectly; thanks to Mr. Banerji, the 
advantage of the other copy, of the separate slips, and of the 
personal experience of Mr. Banerji of these letters gathered from 
their study on the spot. 

13, The rock was roughly dressed on the right hand 
side. Tho chisel-marks of the dressing are misleading; 
they tend to produce misreadings. These long and irregular 
marks left by the original dressing, are not the only pit- 
falls. Eain-water which trickles down the roof of the cave has 
cut into the letters and produced a few letter-like marks, hia- 
tnral decay produced by time has given misleading turns to 
numerous letters. I am told that even hornets like to . take 
liberty with the record of the Emperor Khara- vela with ' perfect 
impunity and have added a few irregular marks to it. Keeping in 
view the epigraphical system of the period and the orthographi- 
cal system of the inseription itself these pitfalls have been 
avoided and chances of mistakes eliminated to a minimum, 

14, The inseription is weather-beaten. The first 4 lines are 
eompletcly readablei The fifth line has about 13 syllables 

On » new -are of apecing, see my Furtlier Jfofce below. 
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obliterated by natural decay. Half of tbe record of tbe 6ili year 
(line 6) and tbe entire record of tbe 7tb year (line 7) baim 
disappeared. Prom tbe 8tb up to tbe ]5tb linesj every line b is 
got large gaps wrought by decay. The 16tb and 17th lines are 
comparatively well-preserved except for the loss of about 12 
initial syllables, 

16. There are visible signs- of a progressive decay. 
Dr. JBbagwan Lai made bis copy in I860. Now I find that 
about four passages whicb were readable in bis days are now 
completely obliterated. May I take this opportunity to sugges-t 
to tbe Archaeological Department (who have already taken steps 
to conserve tbe monument by erecting a shade on two pillars) to 
coat the surface with the stone-preserving liq^uid ? 

II.— Teb Subject Matter. 

16, The inscription begins with an invocation of the Arbals 

and the Siddhas in the Jain, style. Then it 
'' ' proceeds to say that Kbara-vela came into 

the office of Yuvaraja after completing bis 15th year and 

as soon as be completed bis 
a4tb year. He was anointed sovereign in the Srcl dynasty of 
Kalihga and the name of bis dynasty was tbe dynasty of King 
Cbeta (or Cbaitra ?). The royal styles are Aim, Maharaja^ 
Malia~rtbegha-m\o>w ^^ Kalinga-A'ihi^ati, wbieb also appear in 
a slightly later insoripfcionuf another Kalinga king.^ Ebara-vela^s 
wife simjily mentions him as ‘’‘The Kalihga Emperor {Kalinga,- 
; In om’ inscription Kbara-vela is said to have 
descended from a family of Raja-l^sbL 

17. In the first year be repaired the capital of Kalihga, whose 
city-walls, gates and buildings bad been damaged by storm. He 
rebuilt reSeryoirs (apparently for irrigation) and restored gardens. 
He pleased 35 hundred thousand subjects. In the 2nd year he 
sent a large army, disreg’ai’ding Satakarnij to the Westj and 

• Ep. Ind. XIIT, 160. 
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destroyed the Capital of the Mushikas, to help the Kaeapa 
(Kasyapa) Kshatriyas. In the §rd year of his reign, he, who was 
*<’■ well- versed in the Gandharva-veda’’"’ {science of mnsic)^ held 
theatriaal performances, dances and other shows whereby hhe 
entertains the capital In the 4th year he prohahly repaired some 
sacred building called The Abode of the Vidya-dharas and 
conquered the Rashtrikas and Bhojakas. In the 6th year he 
extended the old canal, which had been excavated by King 
Nanda three hundred years before, into the Capital from the Tana- 
snliya Road, In the 6th year he granted privileges to theBanra 
and the Janapada corporations; the record of other deeds has dis- 
appeared. The record of the 7th year is almost completely gone, 
but it could not have been a large one. Apparently he got married 
in this year which was the Slst year of his age. In the 8th year, 
he invaded hlagadha ; he reaches as far as the Baxahar Hillg 
(Gorathagiri) ® on the old route from Gaya to Patalipufcra,, 
hills some one there in some preliminary action and prepares to 
march forward. But the rival king called the King of Raja- 
griha declined battle andretired to Muttra. Apparently Kbara- 
wela thereupon thought prudent not to pursue the matter further. 

18. In the 9tli year he makes costly gifts. He gave a Kalpa- 
tree which means that he gave away a tree of solid gold. The 
tree had even leaves on (that is, leaves in gold) and the gift was 
accompanied (as prescribed) with gifts of elephants, horses, 
chariots with their drivers. These gifts were made to Brahmans 
who were persuaded to accept them by lavish feasts. The same 
year, he builds ^ on both banks of the Praehi ■’ (a river near Bhu- 
vaneshwar) a great palace called “ The Palace :of Victory 
at the cost of 35 lacs (of silver coins). In the 10th year he sends 
his army against Bharata-varsha or North India. The details are 
obliterated. In the eleventh year he leads out in procession the 
wooden statue of Ketu-Bhadra who had flourished 1,300 years 

* Tile credit of tMs addition of “ Goradhagiri ” to the ol4 teading iS dne to 
Mr, Batterji, helped by Mr, jaoisoii*8 identification: of Goi'athagiri (Pit. 
goroMas^i) with tbe Barahar Hill# pro^oeed in this Journal. 
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before. Tbe statae had been established by ‘ the former tings of 
Kalihga ^ in the oiij Pritkudclha-ddTlha. The procession, 
gave satisfaetion- to the Janapada (country) . In the twelfth year 
of his reign he invaded the countries of North-Western frontiers 
(Uttaripatha) . In the same year* he ^causes consternation 
amongst the people of Magadha^ and makes their king do 
homage at his feet. He returns home with rich trophies of 
Ahga and Magadba together with the recovery (padihara) of 
some Kalihga heirlooms and the statue or footmarks (the detail 
is damaged) of the First Jina which had been carried away by 
Kiug Nanda. At home he builds towers, the interior of which 
were carved, and places a number of trophies and presents there. 
The same year is further marked by extraordinary captures or 
presents of elephant-ships which were brought to Kalihga appar- 
ently from the King of the Pandyas, from whom he takes 
numerous other presents or captures in precious stones, rich 
articles, horses, elephants and men. 

19. In the thirteenth year having thus sabisfi-el himself with 
the extension of his empire (su-pravritta-ehakra ) he devotes his 
energies to religious acts,’ On the Kumari Hill (Udayagiri) he 
does something for the Arhat Temple. Ninety hundred bulls 
maintained, by the king are mentioned, but the record being 
damaged, the full sense cannot be made out. He builds near tha 
Arhat Temple some edifice probably of stone (silahasa), cleverest 
architects having been employed for the purpose. A p lyilion on 
four pillars inlaid with beryl is also erected ; and. the cave which 
bears the inscription ‘ is produced ^. This takes place in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year of his reign which coincided with the 
165th expired or completed year of King Muriya (sou or descend- 
ant of Mura or Mura, Chandra-gnpta). He is called the King of 
Peace and Prosperity and the Bhikshu-King and the King of 
Dharma, who (has been devoting his life) to “seeing to, hearing 
and experiencing kalyauas The last line l7th is like peroration 
recapitulating his political glory. The verb of the sentence is 
missing in the decayed portion. 
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III.— Discussion on the Data oe the Insoeiption. 

20, KMva-vela means the " Ocean lit. " one whose waves 
are brackish This is the name of the 
King*, as is apparent from Siri-Khara- 
velena of the first line and Kha,^'a-vel>ci~Siri of the last line; and 
also the Kalinga-Chakravarti-Kharavela of the Queen- s 
inscription. ^ 

The first word of the royal style is Air a. This word occurs 
in a Safca-7ahana inscription and has been translated by 
M. Senarfc as noble (arya). Instead of taking it to mean 
“noble I am inclined to take it as indicating the ethnic 
difference of Khara-vela from his subjects. His subjects were 
mostly DravidianS; or the mixed Aryo-Dravldians_, for according 
to the Natya-sastra, the people of Kalinga were dark but not 
black. ^ If he was a pure Arya, his dynasty would naturally 
take care to emphasize it, The same tendency is visible amongst 
the Aryan Brahmans in the Dravidian South who call them- 
selves Aryan (aiyar, plural Of aiya). Another ■ king of Khara- 
vela^’s family begins his inscription with the style Aira.^ 

Mr. B. D. Banerji read this word as “ Khara'’"’. But that 
reading is not acceptable. There are several Kha-aksharas in the 
inscription which have no resemblance with the first character of 
our word (the alleged Kha) . Nor could it be Terena &s th.e Va’ s 
have a roundish, not angular, body, and also the long neck of Va 
is wanting in this Akshara. My reading has ' the support of 

1 Ep. Ind., SHI. 159. ~ " 

“ On the stage the people of Ealinga like that of ; Panohala and^ 
were to he represented B'yfdma.lci, of. the Drayida Counfcryj 21 

—89. 

® Ep. Ind., XIII; 160 plate. 

Once I thought that Khara-vela was a non-aryau and that Pthara-vela was 
not the name hut title. I was led into this view by Mr. Banerji’s reading (1913) 
" Kharena” (the initial word in, the inscription after the invocation) instead of 
what it read now as airena. I supposed that .Eftara had some ethnic significance 
like tfeo aboriginal Khara-war. ' But how in view of the reading oiVewa (arya) it 
ia evident that khara-vela is an Aryan Sansbritic word (Kshara-vela). 
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Dr. Liiders/ and also Mr. Bhandarkar who examined the akshara 
in the impressions of the two insorlptions, Khara-vela'’s and 
Yakadeva's, for me. 

The next expression of the royal style Malta- Meglia-vaham 
is another expression for Malendra (Great Indra)^ met with in 
inscriptions as a sort of imperial style. 

21. The name of the dynasty of Khara-wela is after his pre- 

decessor Cheta-Eaja, King Cheta (or 
D 7 Basty. Chaitra?). We cannot be sure that Khara- 

yela was King Gheta^s son j we can only say that he belonged 
to Cheta^s family and was a successor to him. As Mr. Banerji 
points out in his notej Khara-TeWs (family) is described 
in the last line of the inscrijption to have come out of a Haja-rishi 
stock (yamsa). This denotes that King Gheta^’s family must 
have been a branch of some well-known dynasty of the Aryavarta. 
This leads me to suspect that might be representing aila,\MQ 
famous dynasty of early Hindu India. King Cheta mnst have 
flourished between the death of As oka (who had made Kaliiiga 
a province of the Maurya empire) and the Tauvarajya-rnle of 
Khara-vela, 182 B.o. (see below for the dates). 

22. An important detail has been furnished by our present 

impression illustrating the necessity of 
Dynasty of j^aechanical estampage for accurate reading. 

It says that that Khara-vela was crowned 
dynasty of Kaling a. The Pnranas in their list of 
early Aryan genealogi es mention the Kalinga dynasty as coming 
down like the other dynasties from the time of the Maha-bharata 
war and earlier. ® According to them the Kalinga dynasty 
came to an end a little before or in the time of Maha-Tadma.® 
I have ahready shown that Kalinga was conquered by Nanda- 
Yardhana (see the discussion by Mr. Banerji in his note). Thus 
this early or the first dynasty of Kalinga would have ended 

* List o£ Brahmin Ifisoriptiqns, 160- 

® They mention 32 successions in the Kalinga. dynasty in thejjos# Maha» 
hharatalist. See my paper on the-'* ^aMunakas section 22, in J.B.O.RtS., I. 
and Pavgiter, Purapa Text, 23» 
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witi. that conquest as the conquest was of a permanent nature J 
Again Kalinga became independent before the Mauryas, for 
A^oka conquered them after a terrible battle and Asoka said that 
they had been free.® The dynasty dethroned by A^oka must 
hare been the second dynasty of Kalinga- Now, once more, 
under the Cheta dynasty Kalinga reasserted her independence 
in the last days of the Maurya rule. Thus the family founded 
by Khara-vela'^s qDredecessor was the third dpia^ty of Kalinga. 
The inscription thus indirectly confirms the Puranas, which 
indicate that the Aryan rule in Kalinga had come down for 
some 1,800 years. 

23. In this connection it is interesting to note that the king of 

Kalinga is called in the Mahahharata a Paura- 
ETidcnce^ oi early thehouso of Puru(aila), the well- 

known Aryan dynasty^ thougli at Ike same 
time he is called the ruler of the Nishadas, i.e., of the aborigines.® 

24. In the 11th line of the inscription Ketn-bhadra who is 

_ ,, described to ha^e flourished thirteen centu- 

Eetu-thadra. . , „ 

nes before, was an an cestor of the first or 

the second dynasty of Kalinga. The custom of giving statues to 
ancestors by royal families is now proved by Bhasa-’s drama the 
Traiifm. Khara-vela^ s doing honour to Ketu-bhadra and his 
family style aira indicate that Khara-vela'’s family was an 
of shoot of the original Aryan dynasty of Kalinga, which probably 
explains Khara- velar’s repeated mention of and respect for 
the " former Kings of Kalinga A careful chronicle appa- 
rently had been kept in Orissa. Their record could go hack 
1,300 years. It is not surprising when we look at the Puranic 

^ It seems the conquest lasted up to the days of the last Nauda. Alexander’s com- 
panions call him King of the Prasii (Prachi) and Gangarides (according to Megas- 
thenes, Gangaridce and Kalinga are one and the same, see MoCrindle, Megasthenes, 
pages 135 and 155). Megasthenes himself, who wrote under Chandragnpta, describes 
Kalinga as an independent people with their King and Capital. Gangaridse seems 
to represent Xldra. The Natya-Sastra has mngo^ra. Gangaridse would be the 
portion of Kalinga coming up to Bengal. 

* actjtfa. See Kock Edict, XIIL 

• Bhishma parvan 17. 27 j 54. 4 and 64. 
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cHrortioles of tlie later Hstorical period (500 B.o. — 500 A.o.) 
wliicli have been generally confirmed by modern inscriptions and 
coins. Tbe cbronicles of tbe Udayapur ruling family in Eajputana 
go bact to-day to some 1^300 years. 

KeWs &i 2 iviQ\deha-sangJiaia) Tras founded^ says tbe inscrip- 
tion^ by tbe Former Kings of Orissa in tbe city of PrithMaka- 
darbba tbe city 'wbicb bas plenty of water and tbe (sacred) 
darbba grass'’’’]. He or bis body is called “ Immortal {amara)^ 
According to Ksbatriya etbicSj one 'wbo dies heroically on battle- 
field attains immortality, “ Ketn-bbadra or His Highness ^ ° 
Ketu’’-’ must have died on battle-field to be regarded as baTing 
attained -hood. And be must have greatly distinguished him- 
self, for bis statue aGCording to tbe inscription seems to baye been 
yery popular. The age given for him in tbe inscription^ thirteen 
centuries before Kbara-veWs time (1300 -p 180 = 1460 b. c.) takes 
us to men who lived about the date of tbe Maba-bbarata War as 
given by the Puranas (1434 b.c.).' *■ An idea struck me that 
the King of Kalinga wbo is said to have fought in tbe Maba- 
bbarata War might be this Ketu. When I looked into tbe 
Maba-bbarata I found that Keiu-man commanded tbe army 
of Kalinga in the Great War as Commander-in-Chief of tbe 
Kalinga forces. He was the eldest son of the King of Kalinga. 
He fought a great battle against Bbima and bad a heroic end on 
tbe battle-field. ^ ® 


35. The complete passage about Ketu-bbadra in tbe 
inscription has been now for tbe first time 
Text of line 11. read and esplained. Fleet and other 

scholars discussed the passage Terasa-vasa-sata without its 
reference to the rest' of the context. The interpretation 
wbicb I give here is offered in tbe light of the indisputable 
information obtained from BbSsa that royal families gave 


“ " Btadra” is often a teem of familiar respect added fco the names of Princes, 
e,g,. Mam iJbaira for Eama-cliandra. 

J. B. 0. E. S„ I, p. 111. 

Bhishma Parvan, clis. 17 and 54. 

1® See translation below, 
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statues to dead ancestors. The Nanaghat cave images of the 
Satavahanas afford a good illustration of the practice. My 
reading further gives the important detail that the ancient 
statue of this Kalinga hero was made of wood {iikta,i.Q. the 
wood). Of the same material, the Mm wood, the sacred image 
of Jagaunatha at Puri in Orissa is made up to the present 
time. 

I have attempted all possible groupings of the syllables of 
the test of this line (11) and no other grouping was found 
satisfactory. 

It may be ih-dA, ierasa-vam-sata may mean 113 years 
also. But we have another such expression in the inscription : 
ti-vasa-scbtci' which, as has been shown, can only mean 300 and 
not 103 years (see Mr. BanerjPs note) . That being so we must 
take the similar expression terasa-vasa-sata in the same way, he., 
to mean ISOOj and not 113. 

26. According to Hindu liaw one attains age in the 

^ , 16th year. Khara-vela in his 16th year, 

Taavaraiya And ooTonation. , ^ . 

that IS, when he comes of age,: begins 
to rule from the office of Yuva-raja. It seems that the throne 
had been aheady vacant. This is further confirmed by the 
fact that his coronation had been waiting for the completion: 
of the Slith year, as soon as that year was out, he was crowned 
(line 2). 

27. The last fact leads us to a point of Hindu poKty which 
was not known before. It seems that in those days for obtain- 
ing royal ahUshela (there were other abhishekas also,' e.gi, that 
of Ynvaraja, Senapati) the age of 25 was a oondition precedent* 
This seems to explain why Asoka was not crowned for three or 
four years after accession, 

28. Khaia-vela took the Vedio (coronation) called 

the Maha^ajya'-iibMsTte&a^^^ This shows that Jainism did not 
interfere with the national constitutional rites of the orthodox 
type. 

“ See 3By i»per on Hindu Ooroaation iniJie iKoderw iZew j also the 
description of MSharaiya'afeliislieka in tie Aitrareya Bialiina^ia. 
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29 . In connection witt the ChhhisKeha, it may be noted that 
t\xQ alMsJieka for Purmha-Tuga. Tuga means '^generation 
(Mann)/' " period j Ptifusha is one man-’slife ; the aWiuheha, was 
therefore for one generation. This detail illustrates a technical 
rule of Hindu coronation. The royal alMsheJoa used to be, in 
form, either for the King-elect^s life time, for two generations 

{dvipurmha) or hereditary. i ^ 

^0. Prakriti is a technical term of Hindu Politics which 

Pop,.latiouof KaliBga. ®%^ifies the important "lirnb^^ (to quote 
the Hindu term) of the hody-politie 
now called the Nation or People. Not keeping this meaning 
in view, Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji missed the real sense of 
PanaUsaM-safa-sahaH^i Pahatiyo. He thought such a large 
population (3,500,000) could not have been in the Capital of 
Khara-vela.i® But the predication is not about the Paura- Janas, 
or citizens of the capital hut about the Prakiiti, i.e., the whole 
people. The learned gentleman was prejudiced hy a theory 
which is now proved to be wrong, namely, that ‘‘ There were no 
censuses then/"’ ” with the result that he gave up the meaning 
of '^3,800,000 men altogether in his translation of the text. 
The old idea about census must be given up. The details of the 
method of keeping vital statistics in pre-Mauryan times are avail- 
able from the Artha-Sastra, and Megasthenes definitely says that 
stock of population was taken for political and financial purposes 
in Maury an times. And now the best evidence is this inscrip- 
tion which gives the official figures for a whole kingdom. 

31. Once I attempted to work out the population of Kalinga in 
thetime ofAsoka, and also the population of North India, on the 
basis of the strength of the armies of Chandra-gupta and the 
armies mentioned in the Maha-bharata War. The heavy 

mndv, p. 15 5 Ai. Br. YIII, 8. 7. 

Actes da. 5 me oonKrfea, HI. .14i5. 

AifcBa-S. oh, on Nagaraha. “ The third body consists of those who enquire 
when and how births and deaths occur with the view nob only of levying a tax 
but also in order that births and deaths among both high and low may not escape 
the cognizaiiC||o¥'Government.'’' Strabo, 2LV, 1; of. Y. Smith, EHI, 128, 143. 
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figures in result made me diffident at ttie time, and I did not 
publish them. They are, howerer, confirmed now by this 
inscription. I give the calculation about Kalinga- below : 

In her great resistance against Asoka^s forces; Kaiinga lost 
100,000 soldiers; as captives of war, and 150,000 wounded and' 
killed, “ several times that number dying With 2^ lacs 
as total casualties, and even if we take the view that the caBiial- 
ties represented the whole army, the population wMch would 
have yielded that number of fighters would have been about 
38 lacs, taking the highest figure of Scharnborst^s estimate 
that every 15th soul of the population can take up arms in- 
defence against a foreign invasion, The population in the 
time of Asoka, a century before Kbara-vela, was thus about 
8 millions and 8 hundred thoiisauds. It is, therefore, q^uite- 
likely that it was 3| millions in the time of Khara-vela after' 
the loss occasioned by the Maurya conquest and rule. Against- 
this the present population of Orissa is about 5 millions, 

32. Several times the capital of Kaiinga is mentioned in the 

Capital of Khara-rek. inscription, either as the Kaiinga capital^" 
or as the capital'’-’, but nowhere its 
name is given. There are, however, indications that the capital 
must have been near the site of the inscription. One of 
the buildings which Khara- vela built was on the banks of the 

Aioka’s Rock Edict XI V. 

Goltz : The Saiion in Arms, ^. 148. 

“*• The limits of Kaiinga are definite from the site of the inscripHona of 
Aloha. The area is nearly the same the present one under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa with feudatory states. The present area does not 
inclode the portion of tte Ganjam district which was included in Aloha’s Kaiinga, 
but it includes in the feudatory area more than the compensating proportion. 

The standing army of Kaiinga according to Megasthenes (MeCrindle, Prag, 
XVI) had about 66 thousand men and that of Chandragupta 7 hundred thousand. 
Working on the basis of the history of the fighting strength and actual popula- 
tion of Kaiinga, we obtain a ronghresult that tbe population of Cbandragupta’s 
empire of Northern India (north of the Karmada and Orissa), would have been 
60 to 60 millions, Greek writers testify to a very large popnlation of India. 
India was the most populous counlaiy of their times. The South, enjoying greater 
peace, ww ptolably still more populous* 
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river Prachi. This is a small river near modern Bhuva- 
nesvara and not very far from Dbauli and Hatlaignmplia. 
Then Ehara- vela is described to have brought riches “'here-’-’ 
from his conquests. The capital must have been somewhere in 
the neighbourhood' of Bhuvanesvara and Hathigumpha. Dhaulb 
where the Tosali inscription of Asota is found, is in the neigh- 
bourhood.- Dhanli itself, as pointed out to me by Mr. H. P. 
Shastrij philologically stands for Tosali. Tosali was also the 
provincial capital under Asoha. We would be justified in accept- 
ing that the capital of Khara-vela was Tosali in whose neighbour- 
hood the Hathigumpha cave and the Prachi are to be found. 
Prom the inscription it is evident that Khara-vela continued the 
old capital of the Kalinga kings and that he did not found a 
new one. He mentions the old buildings of the former kings .22 

33. Khara-vela in his second year marched against ‘'the West 
Saiakawi disregarding ’ Satakarni. This was a king 

of the dynasty called the Satavahanas, 
according -fco inscriptional records of the family themselves, 
and the “ Audhras " acoordina: to the Puianas. Elsewhere I 
have shown that it was a JSraJtimin dynasty who established 
themselves at Pratishthana (now Paithan)®^ about 310 or 313 b.o. 
Within 33 years of the foundation of the dynasty there is one 
Satakarni (Satakarni I), the third king of the line. Satakarni 
I was given a statue at Nanaghat with an insoription in 

Pliny (following MCegastiienes) calla the royal capital of Kalinga FaHhali and 
locates it in northern part of Kalinga. Parthali, I thinlc, was another name of, or a 
partofj Tosali (see my second paper). Kolinga-rngwa, of the Pasa-Kumara-Charita 
was near Kaja Mahendri on the mouth of the Grodavari. That had nothing to do 
■with Khara-vela’s K. Kagara. Kalinga in later centuries became identified with 
the Telgu country. Megasthenes is a better guide for Khava-vela’a time. See 
also the map in Ehys David's Buddhist India. According to the Jatahas (I-lll) 
•the river was the Andhra boundary. I identify the modern Tel river 

with the ancient Tela-vSihS,. This also proves that Andhra and Kalinga countries 
met in the Ganjam district, as they do to-day linguistically. The capital of Khara- 
vela could hot have been beyond the Tel. 

Mr. Ehandartar shows from the Sutta-Kipata that the country of which 
Praiishthina was capital was called the Mulaka country. 
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cTiaractei’g of tlie age of Kliara-vela.®^ Porfcy-sii years after 
there is another SataJrarni (II). Ehara-vela^s challenge to 
Satakarni was in 171 b.o. Khara-vela^s Satakarni must he 
therefore Satakarni I.® ® It seems that the Satavahanas had 
already acq^uired a considerable political influence in the Deccan, 
.extending towards the Western boundary of Orissa, 

S4t. The result of the expedition to '.the West ' was that the 
Mushika capital was taken by Khara-vela 
Mushikas . Kasyapa Khatxiyas . The Mushi- 

kas were very probably a subordinate ally of Satakarni. 

The MnsMkas were a people of the South. The Maha-. 
-bharata mentions them in the company of the Vanavasis 
.(BHshma c, IX) . Their coiintry conld not have been far 
removed from Kalinga, for the Natya Sastra (c. 100 b.o.-i-IOO 
J..C.) describes the To%aUs (the people of Tosali), the Kosalas 
(the people of .Southern Xosala), the Mosalas '(the Mushikas) as 
the KalingaSj implying that they comprised the Kalinga empire. ^ « 
This is a description naturally subsequent to the time of Khara- 
vela. A more definite reference Is in the Puranas (Wilson, 
"Vishnu IVj p. ^^1) where after a kingdom of some Vindhyan 
countries Stri-rajya and Mushika conntxies are mentioned as 
forming one princedom. According to the Kama-Sutra Stri- 
-rajva was a Vindhyan country towards the west. The Mushika 
country must have been between lafitudes 20 and 22, between 
Paitihana and Gondwana. As Kosala came next to Orissa 
(North-West), the Mushika-land must have been contiguous to 
it on the west. 

The oldest inscription of Nanaghat has letters slightly older than in Khara- 
Tela’s inscription, c£., for instance, yaandjSa. -The Mn^hat inscriptions which 
contain the name of SSfca-barnil are placed in. 200 B. C. — 160 B, O.by Bnhler on 
■paleographioal grounds. ASWI, 1883, p. 73. 

The Satatabanas according to tradition arose out » republican people 
Btobably they represented Aioka’s Satiya-putta. Their oldest coin is struck in 
the name of “ sata ” only, 

Sltakariii of the Sanchi inscription whose letters place himahont 120B.O. 
(see onr plate iH) must be Satakarni II, who had a long reign, oyer half a century, 
» KayyamfOS ed., p. 148. Cf. TosaU of.the Atharva-V. Paristi. 
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35. I could trace notliing al)Out tlie Kasapa (Kaayapa) or 
Kasaba Kshatriyas mentioned in the ins- 
Kasapa Kshatriyas. c^iption. ® They probably were between 

Orissa and the Musbika-land. 


36. After tbe march against Satakarai and the Mushikas, 
the next campaign of Khara-vela was 
Bashtrikas and Bhojakas. carried into Western India. The Easbtrikas 

and Bhojakas, neighbours of Satakarni, were defeated and made 
to do homage. They axe known to have lived in the Marhatta 
country and Berar. They are mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Asoka also. The Bhojakas according to the Aitareya Brahmana 
had a non-monarchical constitution peculiar to themselves. 
Khara-vela mentions the " leaders of the Rashtrikas and 


Bhojakas. All the leaders had the paraphernalia of rulers 
Glihatras (umbrellas) and Spring aras (golden vases) 
were broken by Khara-vela. According to the ISTatya-Sastra 
a ruler on the stage was to be represented with cUatra and 
Ihringaras. 

87. The meaning of this passage (lino 4) was entirely missed 
hy Bhagwan Lai and Liiders. They thought that the Rashtrikas 
and Bhojakas meant " provincial rulers under Khara-vela, and 
that the king received their homage. But nohody would think 
it important enough to mention in an inscription the respect one 
receives from one^s servants or officers. Bhagwan Lai further 
thought that Khara-vela worshipped at Dharma-Kuta with 
chhafras and hhringaras. But that interpretation was the result 
of wrong grouping of letters {see the text helow). 

38. Prom the 8th till the 13th year Khara-vela was pursuing 

T . p „ bis career of conquest in North India. The 
invasion o£ Magadta. ^ . 

record of the campaign of the tenth year is 
lost, but it seems that he advanced against Bharatavarsba and 
* realized his object Tbe records of the eighth and twelfth years 
mention two campaigns against Magadha. Known chronology 
shows that during those years and throughout the career of 


But aee Purtier Koto below. 
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Khamveh, PusHyamitra was on the imperial throne of India, 
He, a Brahmin like the Satavahanas of the West, haying brought 
about the orthodox reyolution which pulled down the Maurjas from 
the throne, founded his dynasty. After he gained the throne he 
assumed imperial dignity by performing an As''ca~medlia sacrilicet 
I n addition to other reasons for a war with the Magadha soyereign, 
without fighting and defeating him no one in India could call 
himself Emperor (Chakrayartin) . It was, however, not an 
easy task for Khara-yela to cross swords with Pushyamitra. 
Pushyamitra had not only defeated Demetrius and Menander,^® 
he drove out the G-reeks beyond the frontiers of the Aiyavarta.^^ 

S9. In the eighth year, 165 b. c., when Khlra-vela came 
against Pushyamitra for the first time, he had to return from 
Gaya. Pushyamitra’’ s retirement to Mathnra could not have 
been a disorderly flight, for although Khara-yela was within 
a few miles of Pataliputra he did not proceed further than the 
Barahar Hills and recover the old trophies of Kalinga, which he 
did recover four years lateit It seems that for military reasons 
Pushyamitra wo-uld make Mathura his hase, and military pru- 
dence would not permit Khara-vela to advance on Pataliputra.®^ 
Por the next four years Khara-vela did not attempt to repeat the 
venture. 

40. In the twelfth year Khara-vela was already in the North 
(Uttara-patha) and apparently no one there was strong enough 
to give him battle. He must have gone thei'e by the Western 
route, for He had not yet crossed the Ganges nor had he eneoun- 
tered Pushyamitra. 

It was from the Uttara-patha that he came down upon 
Magadha. Apparently marching by the foot of the Himalayas he 
avoided the crossing of big rivers and appeared opposit e the capital- 

^ This (first) paper was written on the supposition that there was bo 
name o£ the king of Magadha given in the inscription but see iny second paper below. 

I have 418008064 the point in my “ Brahmin Empire 

Eatanjali commenting OB Panini's 4 (5^ cTT^lW that 

the Yavanas and feakas had been expelled from India. 

It is interesting to note that the Magadha King who retired to MathnrS 4*. 
called the King of Baja-gjiha after the ancient fasMoni 
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o£ Magadha on tlie nortlxei'n side of tlie Ganges. He had not to 
fight against the elabox'ate defences and on the treacheronsj soft 
marshes on the Sone side of Patalipntra. By crossing the Ganges 
he could land in Patalipntra itself. The crossing was effected 
with the help of. the famous elephants of Kalinga which would 
have been a positive disadvantage on the marshy land of the Sone. 
The Magadha King must have been old at this time^ as he had a 
grandson who some years hack had abeady commanded a force 
and fought against the Greeks. On the other hand; at that time, 
Khara-vela was in his 36th year and had twelve years'* cam- 
paigning behind Mm, In any case the net result was that the 
imperial prestige was transferred from Magadha to Kalinga 
c. 161 -B.c. Ehara-velab object was obtained; after that he 
never undertook another campaign. 

41. The first invasion of Ma-gadha must have been through 
Chota Nagpur as Khara-vela was prooeecling from the Goratha- 
gixi onwards, and the Gorathagiri (.Barabar Hills) is on the old 
route from Baj agriha to Pataliputra. It was not until four years- 
later that his elephants crossed the Ganges. 

42. The details of the first campaign show that Mathura was- 

yet in the Empire of the Sungas, and that 
Empire of Magadta. -tliei-e was yet no foreign ruler there in 164 

B.o, This point is also confirmed by Patanjali who implies that 
Mas and Yavanas had been expelled from the Aryavarta and 
that they were beyond its western frontier. 

The reference to the frightened kings of the Uttara-patha 
(North) indicates that the states there were small and no one 
fought Khara-vela. From the Uttara-patha he at once comes into 
Magadha in the same year. It seems that the Magadha empire 
must have extended up to northern regions. Other sources 
of information lend confirmation to this view. Sakala in the 
Punjab was the capital of Menander and the Greeks had been 
driven out according to Patafijali, so Sakala necessarily was in the 
Magadha empire. According to Taranatha also^ S^akala and the 
Puiijah were the arena of Pushyamitra^s persecution of Buddhism. 
When Khara-vela defeated Pushyamitra, he carried away the 
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riches {msavii) of Anga and Magadha. Therefore, from the 
Punjab, except the northernmost part, up to Anga extended the 
Snnga empire. ® ® 

43. The second invasion of Magadha illustrates the rapidity 
of Khara-vela-’s movements. In the tenth 


Eapidity of Khara- year Khara-vela . despatched his army 
Tela s moTetnents. against Bharata-varsha and obtained his 

objects In the eleventh year he was at home. In the twelfth 
year he, terrifying the kings of the North, comes down upon 
Magadha and is in Pataliputra. Prom Orissa to the 
Uttarapatha and to Magadha and again back to Orissa in the 
same year, Khara-vela must have moved with Napoleonic rapi- 
dity. He had no doubt tbe b enefit of the Mauryan roads, yet he 
had to cover thousands of miles and maintain his huge army 
removed thousands of miles from his kingdom A® 

44. The year of his great victory was also marked with 
pouring in of riches from the extreme South. 
The Zing of tie The Pandya king parted with riches by 
way of captures or presents, probably 
latter. Tbe Pandya riches included “ Elepbant-sbips so-called 
because these ships were either gigantic or they were contrived 
for the purpose of conveying elephants. They are called 
^^extraordinary"' and ''' wonderful in the inscription. 

45. Khara-vela carried out three main 
Eesnlta of Zhaia- . _ 

Tels/’s war. campaigns : 

The first ^Western" campaign. The result of the 
Satakarni-Mushika war was an increase of territory as implied hy 
the datum in the Natya-S'astra, 

(2) The second war was with the next western , neighboui'S, 
the combined Eashtrikas and Bhojakas who had retained their 


PossiWy furfclier east, as PataujalL says that the Huler (I^vara) might order 
that Brahmins from the land to the east of the Anga towns he produced (Pa. 
6.1.2.]. [There were probably very few Brahmins to the east of Anga,] 

A little before Pashyamitra the Magadha Kingdom extended up to Tamralipti 
(Tamltik). Jamhulos ship-wrecked there was hronght to the king at Pataliputra. 

5®TiTgil gives the greatest possible praise to the bravery of the Kalingaa 
(Gangaridffi) (Geo. Ill, 27). This most probably ref ers to Khara-vela's prowess. 
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independence even in the time of the Mauryas. ^ ^ The war witb 
them does not appear to add to the Kalinga dominions. That 
they owned their defeat after a battle is evidentj as their emblems- 
of rnlership are described as damaged. The cmse and object of 
this war remain obsoisrei 

(3) The third campaign;, against Magadha, which was con- 
trived and executed with great perseverance, sHll and courage,, 
has its object almost stated. Possibly the ohjecfc explains why no^ 
bloody engagement took place. King Nanda, three centuries 
before, had eonq^uered Ealingas, He had carried away as trophies 
the statue (or footprints) of the First Jina (Rishabha-deva) and 
heirlooms of the Ealinga kings to* Magadha. Historical 
memory of Kalinga and the imperial position of Magadha pro^ 
peUed Khara-vela to settle accounts with Magadha. Pushyamitra; 
also seems to have avoided staking his throne on the issue of a- 
battle by returning those objects which epitomized the Magadha*- 
Kalinga history of the past three centuries. Most likely it was the: 
power of the Magadha sovereign which rendered the object of the; 
campaign to- a little more than a diplomatic victory. For 
otherwise it was too tempting for any haman being to- let go the; 
imperial throne of India without ascending- iri 

46. It is' noteworthy that Kalinga was not yet counted as. a. 

country within Bharata-varsha. The exten- 
Sooial Data. Kmits of - Bharata-varsha, to- 

ihclude the whole of India (as in the Mahabharata), was at least 
two centuries later. The Natya-Sastra includes Kalinga in 
Bharata-varsha but not the whole of India. 

Al. Jainism was yet more of a philosophy than a religion of 
dissenting Hindus. ® Khara-vela was not only crowned according 
to the Vedic Maha-rajya-ahhisheka ceremony, he also gave large 

** This view is heterodox. See my paper on Vindusara in J. B. O. R. S., 2. 
The meaning of idhch-raja visayamhi of Asoka's Rock Edict XllI is ‘ Here in the 
kingdoms and countries, ’ (not ‘ in the countries of this kingdom’, idh-a is TterSt 
txoHMs. 

®®Cf. Megasfchenes j Philosophy prevalent in the country -which almast assumes. 
JJw_fonaOf lel^ofl.” CMcCrindle* M., p. 136.) 
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orthodox bmhmanieal gifts to Brahmans, The gift of the Kalpa- 
tree in gold, accompanied^'with the gift of elephants, horses, men, 
etc., is one of the orthodox Maha-danas or great gifts (Dana 
Hemadri) . J ainism had already entered Orissa as early as the time 
of KinghTanda, who as I have shown was Nanda Vardhana of 
the S'aisunaka dynasty (see discussion in Mr. Banerji^s paper). 
Before the time of Khara- vela there were temples of the Arhats 
on the TJdaya-Giii Hills as they are mentioned in the inscription 


as institutions which had been in existence before Khara-vela'’s 
time. It seems that Jainism had been the national religion of 
Orissa for some centuries. 

48, Bfa/mans were already settled in Orissa before the days 
of Khara-vela. They were already showing that unwillingness 
to accept large gifts of elephants, etc., which becomes traditional. 
Feasts and dinners were given to them then as now. It was by 
giving good feasts that Khara-vela made his gifts acceptable 
to Brahmins. 

49, Kshcbtnya Aseeties were not a mere ideal of the Jain 
writers. In the time of Khara-vela they are an entity. Khara- 
vela builds special buildings for them. 

50, Khara-vela conferred privileges on the Poraip. a»nd Tbe 

coiamnml ABsooia- I’orapi (in the singular) 

tions ^the oa-pitai and denotes that it was a eoinmunal body of 

the Pura or capital. We have in the 
Eamayana the Panras ;andthe Naigamas (guilds) invited at 
coronations and on other occasions- They would have been the 
Paura-eorpoxation like the Poraip. of Khara-vela. The use of 
Jana-^adaiiL (in the singular) similarly shows that as the 
town had its Panra, the Janapada (country) had its 
Janapada body. This is corroborated by the Artha-Sastra which 
mentions the communal associations of the country (desa) lika 
that of the caste (III. 3. 11) . 

51, Having come to the office of ruler at an early age, of 

16, he developed into an ideal king of 
ElataTelaas king. Hindu political philosophy. There 

is no trace of despotism in Kh^-vela^s biography , A. bom 
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soldier and a finished general, yet he was anxious to satisfy 
the condition o£ Hindu Kingship. He was a king who 
pleased his people^'’. It is an axiom of Hindu political philo- 
sophy that a King is called King (raja or rajan) hecauss 
he has to please [ran) his people. “ He pleases the people is 
therefore the proudest line in the biography of Khara-vela as 
king. 

53. Respectful to the former dynasties and the former Kings, 
KhSri-vela rehabilitated and maintained their honour. In this 
respect as a man and monarch he stands superior to Aspka who 
mentioned the former kings only to point out his own great- 
ness. 


53. Khara-vela was a great builder. He built 1 j> rge ]palaces, 
temples, public buildings, extended a canal, and repaired old irri- 
tion reservoirs. He req[uisltioned fine art in. erecting carved 
towers and edifices in stone j he employed guilds of cleverest 
artizans and put up pillars inlaid with beryl. 

54, A reference to the inscription will show that every year 
of conquest was followed, by a year of great acts of peace at 
home. The description in the beginning of tbe record of the 
regnal years (line 3) that his manhood was marked with conquests 
accompanied by gifts and dharma, is justified by bis biography. 
He must , have also made Orissa materially very rich by the 
riches he brought from all parts of India. Even musical enter- 
tainments for the capital did not escape his kingly solicitude, 

65. After the discovery of the system of punctuation in the 
inscription, there can hardly be any doubt 
passage (line 16) pdnamtariya 
mthi~i}as(i-‘Safe Baia-Muriya-Kale vocficJiMne 
can only be taken as dating the excavation of the cave: 

And in the Time ofiKing Muriya which had elapsed by hundred 
and sixty-five years (this cave, 6 poles in measurement, called 
the JfrMsiis made) . The sentence is complete and independent, 
marked by stops before and after. Tasa, is clearly ' years •’ and 
Kale (time) is also clear. The grammar of the sentence makes 
the fiense definite and; heyond controversy that Baja-Mutii/ahale 
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( Time or Era of King Murija ) is tHe pivot of the 
sentence. It is qualified bj tlie previous panamtariya-satM- 
vasa-sate ' tbe century of years with five separated by 60 (lOOy 
60, 5) •’ 166 years; and again it is qualified by similarly locative 
expression expired (vocliehhine). 

66. Bhagwan Lai Indraji and following him Mr. Banerji 
take the text after ala as explaining the date and they read it 
as follows 

Cloyatla^aga-miilca. 

They think that it means IGd, and connecting it with ^ vochine' 
cha'’ they interpret it as giving the elapsed years as against the 
former 165 ctirreni years. But this interpretation cannot stand'. 
The latter passage does not contain any word for years ■*. Then 
the stop before the sentence being a short one, da must be taken 
as in lines 3 and 4, to connect the two sentences, and voddhine- 
in that case cannot he referred to the following ' doyatlia^ etc. 
The latter passage I read as dle-yatjii Argasi ti Jcamiwr=^igam 
'itpadiyaii'^ '‘' this cave, of six poles, called the arhd&i (Skt. 
A.r'kdsiM) is made^h* Bhagwan Labs interpretation gave no 
predicate. "This kantara^’ or kanUri (=Skt, kandard, 
Jcandarif kdntdra, a ^cave"’) is in fact a ha%dard or natural 
cave artificially shaped and improved and the inscription in the 
end naturally refers to its (construction). Arkds s£t&s 

which the cave was named is a term of ■ Jain mythologv. (See 
St. Petersburg Dictionary.) Yatthi in Pall (see Childers) is a 
measure, a pole of 7 vatnis or cubits. The measurement given 
in the inscription, 6 yasltis or 42 cubits, tallies with the actual 
measurement of the cave, vi 2 ., 57 feet in length (by its half 
as width). 

That the last letter is to he read as ii is unquestionable, the 
left hand leg has been filled in with ink in the impression which 
gives it an appearance of di. Then it is also certain that with the 
fi the sentence ends. The vertical stop which I finally noticed) 

* PassiTe Toice, in wMct the majority of verbs in the record are put, baying 

tbeir mstramental in the initial (line 1), AH the verbs arc in tba 

went tsnse in tlie record. 
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marks not only tke end of the sentence hnt also the end of the 
biography. This is the only place where a vertical stop has been 
used and it has been used as the fullest strfp ending, as if, 
a chapter. 

57. In the inscription a pecnliari feature consists in that 

“ Muriya is clearly marked off by a little 
Muriya. Space. At the time of engraving it was 

put prominently. It corresponds, so to say, with our putting 
a word in capitals.* 

58, Raja-Muriycb ought not to be rendered by Maurya- 

Kiug ” for if Mamya had been meant we would have had 
Moriya and not Muriya, The expression therefore represents a 
Prakrit form immediately connected with Mura ovMma. Maufya 
seems to have been a derivative from the Pralarit Muriya. There 
might have been JfaMry a and Moriya Kshatriyas before King 
Muriya, but they have nothing to do with our King Muriya. Of 
course when a derivative is formed from Muriya and it is put 
into Sanskrit, we will have Maury a which would he confused 
with and mistaken for the pre-Muriya, communal Maury a or 
Moriya. Here in the inscription we have the oldest and the 
original form recorded within living memory of the fall of the 
dynasty founded by King Muriya. It has to be our guide in 
determining the value of the dynastic Maurya, and not the tribal 
Moriya or Sanskrit if in determining the value of our 

Muriya. 

69. The very characters of the inscription would compel us, if 
we count back 165 years, to go back to the 
Mnn 7 a'>ka!a ^uated Chandra-gupta. Chronology would 

tion. further force us to count the Saja-Munya- 

Kala from the coronation and not the death 
of' King Chandra-gupta (Muriya), otherwise we cannot get the 
synchronism of Satakarni with Khara-vela. We must also take 
into consideration the universal practice that an era is counted 
from the coronation of Indian Kings and not from his death. 

* See tbe SBBOQd paper. Space ias been left in tbia inscription before ofcbor 
important proper names also. 
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60. A question all the same arises : why should a state inde- 


Muiiya-Iiala 

Jainism. 


pendent of the Manryas and when there 
were no more Manryas, should mention an 
era counted from the coronation of their 


founder ? What was the reason to count years from Chandra- 
gupta and not from Asoka who conquered Orissa and 
established government in Orissa? The explanation which 
suggests itself is this ; as there was no political reason for the 
Kalingas to remember Chandra-gupta, there would have been 
a reason other than political. Was then any religious claim of 
Chandra-gupta to be remembered by the J ain Kalinga ? The 
process leads me to ask, was Ohandra-gupta a Jain ? The Jain 
books (fifth century a.c.) and latex Jain inscriptions claim 
Chandra-gupta as a Jain imperial ascetic. My studies have 
compelled me to respect the historical data of the Jain writings 
and I see no reason why we should not accejot the Jain claim 
that Chandra-gupta at the end of his reign accepted Jainism 
and abdicated and died as a Jain ascetic. I am not the first to 
accept the view. Mr. Rice* who has studied the Jain inscrip- 
tions of Sravana Belagola thoroughly gave verdict in favour of 
it and Mr. V. Smith has also leaned towards it ultimately. t 
61, There is evidence to prove that the inscription was 


AuttoisMp o£ tte 
record. 


composed by some one who was elderly, 
who must have seen Khara-vela as a 
young lad playing about, for he describes 


Khaia-vela playing before his 15th year with majestic body of 
fair-hrown (complexion) In the Council of Ministers without 
whose approval the inscription could not have been published, 
there would have been some elderly men who by virtue of their 
office and age could make a paternal reference to Khara-vela'’s 


childhood. 


* EiicCj Mysore o,%Si Ooorg, 1909. 

t “ t am now disposed to teliev'e tliat tte tradition probably is true in its 
main outline, and that CbandTa'^pta really abdicated and became a Jain ascetie, ^ 
Y. Smith, EHI, 1914 14,8. 
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Zhaia'vela not 
known, to literature. 


6^. The recovery of the history of Khaia-vela is a triumph of 
modern scholarship. Not a line about him 
has yet been found in the literature of the 
country.* What we know of this great 
emperor is what the mystic voice of the roakj has revealed to the 
Indian Epigraphist. 

63. In editing the text below the words giving figures and 
regnal years are put in italics. The names 
emphasized in the inscription (see Eurther 
Note below) have been put ' in thick types. Dr. Bhagwan Lai 
Indraji^s and Mr. Banerjhs readings have been particularly 
indicated by footnotes. 


Text, 


IV. — Text oe the Inscription. 

(Two symbols: faddha-ma'hgala and sva&ti/ca.) Namo Ard- 
baipt^naip. (^) [.] ('-’‘) Namo Sava-Sidbdnam [.] Airena(^) 
Maha-r^jena Mab^-megha-vahanena Cheta-raja-vasa 
-vadhanenS pasatha-subha-lakhanena cbatm* = apitala-thPLna ) - 
gun=opagatena Kali[ip.]g = adhipatin& Siri-Eharavelena (^) 
{N’andijpcida) 

pamdarasa-yaskni siri-kadard(®)-sarira-vata Mclit^ kumira- 
Mdik^ tato lekha-rupa-ganana-vevabdra(®)-vidhi'vis^radena 
sava-vi j = Svadhtena YovarajamC^) pasasitani saip. 

* See koweyer my second paper. 

P) Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji (to he denoted hereafter by Bh.) read ara°. 

Qa.) The system of punctuation adopted in the inac. had been lost sight of by 
former scholars. There are two sorts of spaces in the insc. ; the longer denotes 
a full stop and the shorter a comma or a semicolon. Necognition of the system is 
very important as it makes many passages intelligible. 

(») Mr.E. D. Banerji (to be denoted hereafter hy Bji.) reads Kharena. Bui 
this reading is uot sustainable for the reasons given in the discussion above, 

(%) May be read as chdifa°. 

(®) Bh: and JByY. read 

(*) Here the Nandipada symbol jg pieced just after KUmvelena, hanging 
down to the second line. 

{®) Bh; reads Smoto?-® which is clearly a mistake, 

(®) Bh: y<iv(ihSra\ 

0 "EovdrSjmy. 


Line 


Line 
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-puno elatu-Usati (®) Yaso ti (®) dS,na-cliu (^°)-dliaraeiia 
sesa-yoTan = ibHvijayo tchUye[^^) 

Lines. Kalirnga-rdia-yase purisa-ynge MaM-r^ j = jibMseclia- 

nam papunati [ . ] Abhisifca-mato clia padJmme (^®) mse [,] 
vata-Tihata-goptira-pakara-iiivesanam pati-sarp-kMrayati Kalimga- 
Nagaram klaibira (^®} sitala-tad^ga-pMiyo cba baipdhapayati 
sav = Ayana { ^ ) -patisaiptb [a] panaip. cba 
line 4. MrayaU [.] PamtiBali sata-sahccsehi pab§.tiyo (^®) cba rapi- 
jayati [.] Ditiye cbu(^®) vase acbirptayit^ S^ta-taijini[m] 
(^°) Pacbbiraa-disatp. baya'gaja-"nara-radlia'Vabulaip.-damda[m] 
patbdpayati KasapSDa[pp.] Khatiyam cba sabaye vitopati 
Musika-Nagarani [ Tafi^e pimaw^S(? 

(8) Eh : m°. 

(®) Ell : cTta wliiclL is certainly -wrong. Bji. gives up cha, and adopts my read* 
ing U with some hesitation. My reading is confirmed, hy Mr. Bhandarkar. 

( 18 ) Bh : ola. 

Looks like dhramenai but'conjunct j-a Has a turning to the left. 

P®) Bh ! ° Vijaya, 

P®) Bh : vaftye. There can be no doubt as to the reading tatiye. Liiders 
[Cj. B. I.j 161) also reads it correctly, 

p‘) Bh i” Fasd. ° Yass is clear. Bji. accepts my reading. Liiders like .SX, 
?eads here incorrectly and consequently does not catch the real sense. 

P®) Bh : padhama, 

(^®) It is possible to read it 'b'ka.t'hira, ‘ filled in, ’ ‘ damaged * (in case of a re* 
servoir). Bh. read one cSo after it, but there is none, nor is there space for any, 

(IT) Bh: Sam°. 

(T-®) Bh: 'PaTtdtiye. 

(^®) Here as well as in other'placGS eJii; was read as cha by Bh, Bji, agreed 
with me. 

(®“) Bh : SdtaTcam. My reading changes the meaning. Bji. agreed with me. 
Bh’s Sdialcani can be confidently given up. 

(81) Bh: doubtfully read Kusamlanam. (?). Bji : KasalatiSm. Liidosi 
follows Bh. with do-aht (L.B.I., p. 161). J3h. is not sure of his reading up to 
■the end of the sentence. 

P®) 'Shi &TxS.Bfii saiaya^td pdiam. Vifopati, from iuy *to injure/ ‘to 
destroy ’. 

(**) Lfuders does not read it. Bh : masiUca, Vnth doubt. See discussion above 
oniJ»e M4sMka8, whowe akaown neonle. Thera is no stou in the oriooTial. 
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gaip-diav^ ( 2 *)-veda-budho dajnpa-nata-gtta-vadita-saiiida- 
saMbi usava-samaja-kaxapanalii cba Md^payati !N’agaTiip.[ . ] Itba 
chivuthei^'^) vase Vija-dh.ar=4dMv&sam a]aafca(®®)-puvaip. Kalirp." 
ga-pwa-raja-na,(inaip.siiaip.) {^^■) . , vitad]ia-makute{^®) 

sabijckhidate oka nikhite (^®) chkata- 

bihip.g§-re ]iita-xataiigi(®®) pateye sS.Ya-E<d,thika"BKojake pMe 
■yamddpayati [ • ] JPamchctime cka dani vase Namda-ra ja 

— ti-Yasa-sata[ap.?]-ogk4tifain. Tauasuliya-vitS panadiip. Nagaraip. 
pavesa4i(®^) [.] s[ o ? ] . . .vi. bhisito eba (®2) (raja-seya-sapidaip)^* 
saaato sava-bbaravaaa[ m ] (®®) (,) 

(®*) EI 14 ^arndhava. 

(^®) Bhi chivut^ie. 

Bh : aXaiam which is possible. 

(®^) namamsitam was wholly readable in Bh’s. time. Wow only nd is pre- 
served and the rest is worn"'out. Portions which were readable in Bh’s. time but are 
not so now, IjhaTe enclosed as in the present instance, with “ IBA. 

The nest sentence deals with an altogether diSerent subject-matter, hence 
there must have been a verb and a full-stop. The latter I insert tentatively. 

(*®) oiia is|my new reading (addition to the tex t) which is accepted by Eji, 
These two new syllables change the meaning of the whole sentence. Bh : Dhama- 
"h^asa Sig&msi my vitadha-ma^ute° . mtad^a stands for vitaiTiO,, Change of 
iha into iZAa is very common in Prakrit, e.g. a (Sauraseni) for Skt. YS,- 
ihiJca (Pisehel, p. 159) ; anadha, for anaiTtd on Bharautrailing'(B. I., p. 99), The 
change is a general rule in certain cases in the stage or standard Prakrit in 
Bharata’s Watya-S'Sstra (XYII-14). We cannot therefore call It, as Mr. Banerji 
in his note does, a Southern peculiarity. 

{®®) Bh. doubtfully reads Bp* accepted my sa5t-eXW(fa^fi. When I 

consulted a separate slip-impression I found it was nikhite, not nikhiia (as Bh., 
Bji. and myself had first rep.d). See the second plate in this Journal (line 1). 

(®“) Bh ■. bhimydrelii ta(ti)rafanasa : a case of misgrouping of letters which 
gave the absurd meaning that Khara-vela although a Jain was ‘ inspiring faith 
for Buddhism ’ (tri-ratna), while in fact it describes a conquest of peoples whose 
were taken away by Khara-vela, 

Bh patiye against my pateye. 

(^^a) Space left before Jdanda-rSja, See discussion in the second paper on 
its significance. 

(®^) '&sad yavesayati. 

(®®) Bh ; in a footnote gives a tentative reading ilhihiio aha, 

(®®) Bh : Mravatfa. Bji s iMrSvam, ’bha is very like ka but I agree with Bji, 

( 8 * 0 ) Tie atop is tentative. 


Inna S* 


Line 



hatei-gumhia iesobiptioe. 


P.B.O.S.S; 


Line 7^ 


Line 8. 


Line S. 


Line 1(}. 


(34) Bb. : Fora but ifc is clearly Foram. 

(33) Bh. ; after ‘paaasato elia’ has blank except savoiulmla against otir savtta 
upa°. The new text is added by Bji. and me. Unfortunately Towel-marks ate 
not distinct. I could not form words out of the initial S syllables. 

(36) pironi ma to m, new syllables read by me, give no satisfactory text and 
are merely tentative. They are too dim to be relied on, 

(37) Thja jg a, valuable oontribution to the text by Bji. 

(38) Bli : Tcama^j^adana. 

(3®) Looks like vi’pamxiohUum. Bh s mpamwohitu. 

(40) Bh : jjaoaraSo. Bji ; with whom I agree. The four syllables 

before this are tentative. They are very faint. 

(^^) Bh : °sah(xyata, 

(43) Bh : ya savd against my ya mm, 

(43a) l)M—a^i ? 

(33) Bh ; jamlhi radhi-sdram daddti, Bji. agreed with my reading jaf&aram 
iM param daddti. 

{**) giya at the end of the line is readable in my separate slip wMch is reprodne 
ed as plate IL 

(^3) ubhaya-FrdcM-iate is an addition to the text. Bji. accepts the addition. 
The next word {raja,-) also was not read by Bh. 

(33) damdata, new text, read by Bji. which I adopt. 

(3^) Madasa not in Bh’s. reading. The next word read by ISiu BhSrada^ 
which is probably right. 

(■•3) Bh i pofSidijof. Bji t ^acMd»a, I follow Bh, 


AxLEgalia-aiiek^ni mia-sahasdni visajati Poraip,(®^) Jinapadam 
[.] Batamam cha vwsam [j] pasasato cha [ ja ra gka 
ra kiia ta ?? ] (®^) glia.rm[i ] sayitu upMapuip, [ aa ? ] 


sa [.] Apiame cha mse [ , ] [ manatiho ? ] 

[ dha ma ni ? ?] (®®) Go-radha-giri (®”) 


gh^tapayita Eaja-gaha-Napaip. pidapayati etinaip eha kam== 
apaddna (®®)paaMeaa salbata sena-vahane vipamuipcliitaip. 
(®®) Madhm’aip, apayato|[.] (cha)^^* {vase?Y^' 

[ mo ya chha ti ?? 

palavariko(^’®) 

kapa-mkho liaya-gaja-radha-saha-yate(*‘‘^) saTa“ghar=avasMhaip. 

ne ya sava(^2J-gahanaip cha karayitiup. 

Baraan^nam. jatharaip. bhi paraxp dadati (*®) [.] (Araha)^*‘ta. 

va ....na... giya(*^) 

tibhaya-Pr4chi-tate(^®) ra[ja]-nivasaiji Mah^-Yijaya- 
pasadam karayati athaiisiya-sata-sahaseJiil^.l JDasame cha vase 
da[mjdasa(^®) nadasa(^'^) Bharadha-yasa-pathina(^®)....., 
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MrlLpayatiO) puna clia manoradMm upalabhat^ 

(^^)(-) 

puva-i’^ja-uiTesitaip. Pitli=udaga-dabha 

(®°)-nagale ueki-sayati 3arLa-pada(si)-l)liavanaip, oha ierasa-vam- 
fi^sifa-Ketu (® ^ -Bbada-tit = ^mara (®®) -deha-samgMtani[.] Birasami 
.selii(®®) vit^sayaip.to Utai-^=*padlia(®^)- 

r^j^no 

........... -Magarudhina^ cha vipulaiii(w) bhayam janeto 

liatli[i]sa Gramgiya(®®) prayayati[j] Ma[ga]dM cba Eajana[ni] 
Baha— pati-mitram (sgj pS,de varfLd^payati[j] Namda=raja- 


Liua 11. 


Line 12. 


(49^ Prolatly u^alal'kaU, 

(*^a) THe relief of the impression shows or ffHa. ■ Its face appearance like 
a or la is not to be trusted. It can only be or ffAa.' 

1^50) Bii ; Fdihiidam gadambjta° which is wrong. Llldars ; Fithuda, 

(5^) Bh;yaMa-pa£?a‘’ inlus text, in translation ‘ tajio-parfa’ ithe latter being 
pp arently a misprint. Liiders yma^jpaefa. Bji. ^[ 4 ] with hesitation, 

There is a scratch from the middle stroke of y'a but it is not “deep at all, nor 
i'Sbroke is ever attached, into the middle. There is no trace of an i-vowel sign, 
Mr. Bhandarkar who kindly examined the charactor also ioaoie to the opinioi 
that there was ho i-mark. Bh, read the preceding word as naTcaset^ati, but ii 
ought to be »e° which is clear. 

(®’a) Bji ! and I first read it as itafa. The relief shows e-mart clearly. I'ht 
revised reading was accepted by Bji. u-mark is also distiact. 

(63^ Bh ; masa-swtd'k .„datamara° . BJi. read 5i%a before data°, I read two more 
letters ; one fa, after ^sataJea and another ti after bhada, Bji.* accepts my readings. 

(®®) Bh tread only M. lu the middle of the portion between rose and sebi. 
Bh. had read basa. As all traces of letters are gone Ihad no guide to locate hasa. 

P) Bh ; pof Ao. Bji. reads -j^adha and I am inclined to agree with him, 
although I am not sure that Bh. is wrong. 

(w) A hole in the rock after ni^ulam. 

(5S) Bh • gdmgdyavn, 

(S5) Bh v.ba’h'a-'gatisdsUa'rn, "Bill baha fati-mHam. 

I was at first inclined to treat the expression as an adjective meaning 
* considered great*, hut I was not satisfied and added this note : “ On 
the present materials, I adoptjBji,“a reading ‘ babU'pafUmitam ’. If a Brihaspati 
mira had been known to the Puranic list of the Saigas, I wonld have taken 
the expression, a* at present read, to represent the name of the Magadha King. ** 
But see my second paper for my conclusion that the expression is really the 
of the king. 

(®®a) Space left. See my Further Note. 


name 
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Line iS. 


Line 14ii 


iiitani(^®’') Aga-jinasa ...... naga (®®) (galia-rata) na- 

padiharehi Amga(®^)-Magadlie vasavn neyit(i) (®°) (.) 

ta 3 dti]iara=le]diilan(i) (®^) barSjii sihardni 

nivesayati sa;^fl“yasu-(®^) [d4na]-[pa]riliareiia[ip. ?J [.] 
Abbdtaip. = act [ebb] ( ® ariyaip. eba batbi-nivana (®®) parfbaraip 

dena(®®) baya-batbi-ratana [janana ?] Pamdar^ia 

(®’'} [eba.] mani ratanaiii(®®) abar^payati idba safa[sa\ 

— — [Ta]sino vasi-lcareti[*] (®®) Terasame vase su- 

paYata-vijaya(® ®«)-cbako KumM-payate Ar^bato-pai'[iJii[i3y[6i]se 


Bh : niiasai but tiUini is clear. 

(S**) New test. 

(5*) Bh ; confused : ‘pa^iharalhiai, Amga is clear, ga was left out by Bh, 

(50] Bh: msim nayari, haying settled a city (in Magadha) ^ 
Bii. corrected as vasavuna ySi(a?). I regrouped and modified: vciiavif 
neydi(J) ‘ carries (heme) riches ’ of Auga and Magadha, which Bji. accepted, 
(5^) Bead leMilani. Bh : ZeMiZaw. jdthara is Bji.’ s reading which I 
adopt. Bh : vijadMrv which is wrong, 

(0®) Bh s “ouja-rfawa. Bji. agrees with my above correction, dana is not clear 

now. 

(88) There seems to bo an anusvara, after na which makes it read as ^ariha- 
renain,. The word must be either pariAarewo or parUraranatn, J.n eithev easa 
the meaning would be the same, the latter taken as ace usatiye to nioesagati and 
the former the idiomatic instrumental to denote purpose 'he sets up towers for 
the gifts and pariharas’ received from other countries, i.e., to house them, 
possibly, for the public to see. Farihara here has a technical sense, ' presents’ or 
‘ captures* from other countries. See its use in the liue following. 

There is a stop after The verb of the next sentence is aioffd" 

gagaU. Before discovering the stop, no satisfactory meaning of the two 
sentences could he made out. 

(8*) Bh ; alcanyam. Instead of ka. my impression shows o7ta and the reverse 
side of the estainpage has traces of a chha below aha. cf. eicha in vinioAchhifo, 
line 17. 

(”) Bead ndvanam. Bh."mistakes co for cZa and reads ndddnn. 

(8» and 8*a) New text added by my reading which has been accepted by Bji. 
(*®) Text added by Bji. which I adopt. 

(**) New t&t added by Bji. and myself, 

(*”) Bh : litio vasiiaroiiw 
t«»o> Bhi 
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taliik4ya(™) Nisidiyaya ji pu 3 avakolii(^^) r4ja-bliiti,iii cha 
navatdm{'’ YusdirsatSniiJ p'ujam [sabata?J [saPdha?] (^®*) 
ravapa [si? ri? ko?] Jiva-deva(’’^)-k;§,le rakhit^. C^®) 

■«— — sukata-samana-suviliitaiiuip. cka saia- 

disS.nurp. KhatiyaipC^®) tapasa (saTaa ?)^^* yinuip. 

Arahata-Nisidiy^-samipe pabkare^®) vara-k^u smnutba-patiliip) 

aneka-yojan^lii si la bi sa sa patba(?)(®°) 

patdlako cbature cba (®^)ve(Juxiya- 

gabbe tbaiiibbe patitb^payati[;] Pd'}i=amtan^a{^^)saiJii~ 
va 3 a{^^)-sa^e E,dja-Muriya-k:§,le voobebbine cba oMe-yaiM Argasi 

(™) Bh ; araTtatOfa[^wase'\ IdhiJidyam \ corrected by Bji. as adopted above 
in the text. 

(’’■) Bh 1 mstdiyayam yapajahe ; corrected as above by Bji. The correct 
form of the second -word .would be pujavakahit 

(’*) Addition by Bji.’a reading. 

C'® and ’*») My reading agreed to by Bji. 

(T*) Sa to °[2eoa addition by Bji. and myself. Only jlva'dem is definite. 

C^) Bji. with Bh ; HTcMta. My copy does not show t-mark. 

(’*) Eh : ffB£afa-sa»t«yo;icorrected by Bji. as adopted above. 

ly^a) Bh ; smihiidnayn aha savadisdna-m, [yaninam'} ; corrected by me as 
above, agreed to by Bji, 

Bh : Samhatdmm ? The letters are very indistinct ; only what I read 
as ySntm is clear. On the top of the blurred portion before yantim, I read a 
yia, as if added on by the engraver afterwards. So the word would probably ba 
tamffhaydnum. 

(’®) May bo prabhare, 

C^®) Bji : pitiM. Bh ; paiihi. 

( 80 } Probably silaha, ' of stone ’. They have been read for the first time by 
Bji. and myself. 

(SI) Bh : paidlaTce cTieiake cha, corrected as above in the text by Bji. and 
myself- 

(®) Bh : panamiariya. The anusvara after pS is of special interest. 'Withoat 
that one may fall in the error of taking the expression to mean 75. 

(®®) tTii is smaller than other hut clearly readable (see plate IT)* 

It was read as cAa by Cunningbam, who mistook the i-strofce for a perpendicular 
line, uttsa (see Plate 17) was also read by Cunningham and Bh. Tim vcrHca^ 
stroke is very clear in the impression which cannot form part of the next sa : the 
round trace also is not a part of the next sa which should be compared with the 
ta after it and the sa of mm ol the next line. The passage up to saiie apparently 
could not be read by Mdera. 


Line 15. 


Line 16, 
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Line 17i 


ti kamtiriyaiii (®^) tipadiyati {®®) | [ * ] Khema-iij^ 

sa Vadlia-i4j^ sa Bhiklia-r4J^ Dhama-rij^ pasaijito sunato(®®) 
aniibhavato kalanani[®'’') 

guna-Yisesa-ktisalo saTa-p^sa[ni] 

da-pujako tina samkara-k4rak[o] (a)^*'patihata-eb.aki- 

v4kana-balo chaka-dliara(®®) gutackako gliisaip.ta(®®}-cbako rajasi- 

(*’^) Bh. and Bjis 'UoeAA^as, but tlae conjunct 0 % is present. Bh. cho^a 
tTia-aga-satiMtaTiyam, Bji, cTtoyatTia-aga-satikuturiycLm. The slanting mart 
on the top of to the left-hand side is deep as the rest of the incision and 
connected. It can only hen Pormet scholars have given it no value. I had 
doubts as to the reading cTio, Mr, H. Paude detected the right-hand circle. 
That it is a eft Ziffl now oanuot be doubted. Pa^fti is liiewise clear. I ana again 
thanhful to Mr. Pande for detecting the i-mark to argasi. Kittoe and Oun- 
ningham : °7catarigam, Bh. saw a " thick base “ to lea in Kittoe’s copy, which 
ho took for an «-mark. But the thick base is a mere decay and Bji. agreed with 
me there, but he pointed out a sharp little angle on the right-hand side at the 
bottom of But it does not belong to the level of the letter. The anusvara 
on 7co had been, lost sight of by every scholar. It is deeply incised and is pro- 
minently shown on the reverse of the esfcampage. As to the to7(<2ra Mr. Bauer ji 
relied on a faint right-hand mark and read the letter as iu. But as Mr. 
Duroiselle pointed out, the thin, sharp chiselled stroke at the top of the vertical 
bar can never be an abrasion. It had therefore to be taken as ta. The proposed 
uturii/am (or the modified utariyam) according to Mr. Banerji represents 
uttaram. This was also the view of Dr. Bbagwan Lai. But the objection to 
that is that according to their reading there is already one aga (agm) . in the 
same sense and that rfjgiatZcyaiS* has no object or rather subject (as it is in the 
passive, Skt. ut^adyate, the real nominative being the initial Khara-velena in the 
instrumental^. The latter difficulty Bh. tried to meet by assuming that the object 
was understood. But Bhagwan Lai’s ‘understood’ fft-is cannot satisfy the 
want of the subject. What was it that was done by the king ? Tcaniara' 
iyarg, ‘ this cave ’ does supply the want. It must be noted that the inscription is 
incised on the artificial cave like the other inscriptions of the locality. Like the 
latter this also refers to its cave. 

C’®) One portion of °ti is filled in, which gives it an appearance of ufadiyadi, 
Bji. read nyyaddyati, Bh. u^adayati. 

(®®) Bh : indmrdja which is wrong. Correction as above by Bji. 

(**%) Bh i sanato. BjU agrees with me. 

3£ay 1)6 Tcaldydi%a['m). 

: (®S) Bh ; eftaitodftaro. Probably the p-mark has disappeared since Eh/s time 
as 8lK> in the case of samTcgra^lcaraleo. viooxGi 

(®®) Bh v^asamicu Correction. aS above in the text, agreed to by Bji- 
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va‘sa-ku.la-Yimc]ichLito (®o) Mali^-vijayo Ea^a Khsra-vela-Siri. 

(Tree symbol) . 

Y. — TEAH'SLi.TIOlSr. 

SalutatioB. to tlie Arbats. Salutation to all tbe Sid- Line i. 
dbas. S'ri Kbara-vela, Emperor of Kalinga, Alia(®^), 
Ma]iamegbaya,hana(® ®) and Mabkaja, wbo attained tbe finality 
of being tbe support of tbe 'wbole land, of noble and auspicious 
features-marks, tbe agent of prosperity of tbe House of King 
Cheta, 

'¥ot Jifieen ^ears having played princely games with a body 2 . 

majestio with . fair-brown (complesion) (^^)j and after baying 
tborougbly leamt royal correspondence, currency, state-account- 
ing, municipal law and dbarma injunctions, and 

. having been accomplisbed in all tbe Vid^as (arts),(® ’) ruled 
ior nine yeare in tbe office of Tuya-raja. 

As ihe, tweniy-fomtl year complete, (he) wbo for tbe 
rest of bis manhood made conq^uests which were accompanied, 
with gifts and observance of dbarma, obtains in the Dy- * liae 3. 

nasty of Kalinga (tbe anointing called) Mabarajya-abbisbeka,, 
for one generation. (®®) As soon as be was anointed, in bis 
Mrst (be) repairs the Ealinga Capital of which tbe 

(90} Bh. virnffaio. Coirection as above, agreed to by Bji. 

Points already discussed above are not repeated. 

(99) Or, dt^a. 

(99) Same as MaTiendra., a title or style, not a surname (as taTien by V. Smith, 

E. 1914, p. 207 m.), B1i.’ 8 meaning, ‘ having a vehicle like a largo cloud 
(elephant) * is not acceptable. 

(94) ^5^’^-^-'^ cf. kaSdra-Jaimini, the grammatical illustration. 

Bh. missed this meaning (p. 170, «). 

(95) jRupa. was translated by Bh. as ‘ painting but I do not know that the word 
is ever used in that sense. Tie above interpretations are given in the light of the 
Artha-Bastra. Further Note, 

(99) Taking ncua^ara and oidAi separately, Bh: "lawa^h The meaning given 
here is in the light of legal researches discussed in my Tagore lectures. 

(97) See Sdma-suim for the Vedas. 

(98) See discnssion in the general note above. 



line 4. 


*Line S. 


’line 6 
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gates, city- walls and buildings had been destroyed by storm. (®®) 
(He) also strengthens the embankments(^ ° of (i.e., those round) 
springs ( 1 and cool lakes. (He) also gets done the restoration 

of all the gardens. 

(He), likewise, jilease the thirty- five Jmnfireil thousand 
People ( ^ ® ^ J (subjects) . 

In the Second year^ disregarding S4takarai(^ (he) despatches 
a large army of horse, elephant, foot, and chariot to the W estern 
Quarter ; and in aid of the K4s7apaKhatriyas(^°^} (he) destroys 
the Mdshika Capital, (^°^) 

Again in the Third year, (he),* versed in the sciencje of music 
(gandharva-veda); entertains the Capital with shows of 
dampa(^°®), dances, singing and music, and by holding festivities 
and Sawdjas. ( ^ ° ^) 

Then in the Fourth year, the VidyMhara-ABode which had 
not been damaged before, and which had been held sacred by the 

Pormer Kings of Kalihga... 

With their coronets (3ffl4.^tf^<js)('®®) devoid of their signi- 
ncance and with their umbrellas and * bhringdras (golden vases) 

(0^) -‘Gates”, etc., up to titvesanam, come as one compound, qualifying tie 
capital (“nagara'm). They are not to be taken separately (as done by Bli.). 

(lODj Sadiyo (Skt, pali) is tie ob^Gct. 

from TcsTiil, to eject. 

(W*) See discussion above in the general note. If Bh. had noticed the stop 
before jpaaafisdU, be would nofc have connected “ the 36 hundred thousands ” 
with the preceding sentence and taken it to denote the cost of the repairs, 

pos^ Bh.’s nieaniog “ Stitakarni protecting the west sent an army is untenable 
in the face of the reading- 

" To the west Satakarmi was at PratishihJina, Notice also the situation of 
Kanlghat which was included in the dominions of the early Satav ah anas. The 
country round Paithana could be called the West by a maB in Orissa. 

It cannot be Eaniamha Eshatrlyas as guessed by Lfiders. 

In view of tbe identification proposed here, there can be now littlr doubt 

as to the reading M4sMtia nagaram. 

(io«) I could not trace this term in literature. 

Dr. Thomas thinks that mmdjaa were shows of fights. Mr. Bhandarkar’s 
tiew is that they were theatrical performances, 

(i*®) jIfaitMfos according to the Natya-Sastra were inferior crowns. As they 
were repuhlican leaders aad -naore than one in each coiamnnity, no fall crown was 


worn. 
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broken down and felledj tbe Leaders (of) all tbe Edsitrikas and 
Bbojakas, deprived of their ratnas, were caused by (him) to bow 
at his feet.t 

Then in the Fifth ytd,r, (he) brings into the Capital from the 
Tanasnliya Eoad the Canal exearated by King Nanda Utee 

cenHries before(^®®), 

{In th.& Sixth year) anointed, 

showing royal favours ;to all the snfiering ones, (^o®a)* (he) 
bestows numerous privileges — by hundreds and thousands — 
on- (the corporate bodies) (^^®) the Pam and the Jdnapada. 

Ruling in the Seventh yeaf^ ,...to obtain (?) wife 

Savitri(?) 

In the MgJiih year, the Ministers (?) at Goradha- 

giri (^^^) 

having got killed, (he) causes oppression to 

the King of Rajagrlha who by the report of (Khara- velars) offer 
of marching forward, was made to retire to Mathura, leaving 
behind everywhere his troops and vehicles. 

In the Ninth year,.,. 

he gives away a Kalpa-tree with leaves on, and horses, 
elephants and chariots with their drivers^ (^^®J (he gives) 

houses and asylums for all.. to make all those (gifts) 

accepted, (he) also feeds the Brahmans lavishly. Arhat 

t The njeaniiig of thie senfcenoe is new. See footnote to the text and discussion 
in the general note abore. The roi^noi were not necessarily jewels. They were 
probably the choice things. Be$ its use later. 

po®) The interpretations proposed by Bh. "the three-yearly alms-house of 
KingNanda^’ and by Liiders “which had not been used for 103 years since 
lilanda” are untenable. Mr. Banerji’s note. 

The meaning is tentative. 

See discussion in general note above. 

Modern Barabar Hills in the district of Gaya on tbe old route from Gaya 
to Patna. 

pii) yQ). g, description of the Mahadana of Kalpa-tree in gold, see Hemadri, 
Chatnrvarga-Chintamani (Bib. Ind. ed.), Dana-ihanda, 6. Bh. also gives this refer- 
ence. “ With driTers”— ;8aAci-yo<e, Yanfri was mistaken ior^atm by Bh, 


*Line 


Line 8, 


Line 9. 



line 10. 


liine 11. 


Xijne 12. 
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On both banks of the Praohi (livei) (he) builds the 

royal residence the ‘Palace of Great Victor at the cost of 
Thirty-eight hundred thousand (coins). 

In the Tenth Tear, (he) eansos the departtire of the army,..,., 

to Bharata-varsha (Upper India) ..once more 

(he) obtains his desired objects. 

[In the Eleventh year (’■^*)] (he) leads out in procession the 
n'im~\roo^ formation (^^®) of the immortal body (i.e.j statue) of 
His Highness Ketu who (flourished) ikirteen centuries 

beforCj (^^®) .....which has been established 

by the Former Kings in the City of Prith = udaka-darbha (’■^1) 
and which is pleasing to the Country. 

In the Tioelfth year, producing consternation amongst the 
Kings of the Uttarapatha (Northern Punjab and Frontier Coun- 
tries) with,...,... 

.................... I and causing great panic amongst the p eople of 

Magadha, (he) makes his elephants enter (^ the Odngeya 
(Palace-fort) j and (he) makes the King of Magadha, Brihaspati- 

(n3) A river near modern Blinvanesvara. 

As the next record is of the 12th year. 

Jima,ra-de7ia-sa,mg'hdta. See discussion above. The whole sentence 
has been for the first time explained. Pleet thought it refers to some worship 
stopped L13 years back. Liiders had a similar view. Bh. thought it refers 
to some tax abolished, which had come, down for 1,800 years. These interpre- 
tations are now impossible. They were based on imperf ect readings. 

(«6) See discussion above. 

(iilj TJiig must have been in Kalinga. 

piSj Brom the TJttava-patha, or the hTortheru countries he comes by the old 
route described in the Pali canons (Taxila-Kausimbi-S^beta) or by the foot of 
the Himalayas to the north banks of the Gtangea opposite PatalipUtra. On 
that side there was only one line of defence, the river. While on the other side 
there were the mighty gone, the ditches and parapets. If he crossed the 
Ganges through his elephants he would he inside the capital. 'PriyoLgaii 
xneans“causeS (the elephants) to enter” (pra + ay), not “to drink water” 

®WP^sod by Bhi. anfi. Liiders, Qaiiyiya, does not mean the Ganges. It 
stands for Giiayeyam, a proper name. I identify it with the palace-fort of 
the Mauryas called the Sv,-Qdkga in the Mudra-Kak&asa; 
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mitpa^ bow at Ms feet.... (He) brings home 

of the First Jina which («?2- 

pluraV) had been carried away by King Nanda (and) 

the home ratnas as reGaptares,(*-^®) (and) the precious 

things (^®^) of Anga and Magadha. 

(He) establishes towers with carved 

interiorsj for (or ^ along with gifts and captures (^^^<®) of 
hundreds (^ of precious things. (He) causes to be brought in 
here unprecedented and wonderful captures (or presents) of ele- 

phant-sMpS; also horsesj elephants^ (ratnas),men(?) 

the King of the Pandyas ..and gems and rainas 

in hundreds. 

(he) wins the heart (^ of residents of (the 

Kalinga capital ?). 

In the ThirteentTi year (he), who has fully extended 
his empire by conquests, (^^®).. attached to the 

(US) Tie me8.niiigwhicli I first proposed was “who had heen considered 
great hy many “ (bahn-pratimifcam), at the same time I regarded it as unsatis- 
factory. 

( 120 ) iSTitani, i.e., more than one object. 

pai) ;See Tootnobe 108 above ; any precious thing. Cf. its use in line 13. 

Padihareli}, lit. “ by returns of ", 

Tasavu, plural of Tam, Tam is several times used, it gives here the 
meaning of a “rich trophy ”, 

(124)' jfivesayati not “adorns” as Liiders says. The instrumental in the 
case of the riches, danas and pariharas, is to denote that the towers were built 
to house them : aee footnote to text. 

Parihara. See its use in the next sentence where Pariharas are brought 
from the Pan^yau King. Lit. “captures” ; we can render it by “trophies” 
or “ tributeTpreseilts ”. 

Bh; “ seven-year bounty” owing to his wrong reading. 

P^Sa) The space is too short to describe a conquest 'and the whole year was 
too Ml. Hence I tahe vdeino msl-Ieareii in the moral sense and as applying to 
the residents of his eapitah 

(^***) Uot that he conquered Suparvata (spavata-vijaya-chabo). This is 
a record of tie peace-year, which always alternates with war-years as may he 
observed by referring to the record. 


Line 13. 


Line l4. 
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Kishidiytt, (‘ the premises of the Habitation of the Arhats 

on the Knmari Hill ^ ®) ( Udayagin), the ninety hundred sacred 
bulls, come from (?) the worshippers and maintained by the 
King kept (?) in the time of Jiva-deya.(^ ® ®) 

On the Hill near the ArJiat-HisMdiya, for the comfort 

of the virtuous Sramanas ...and to assemble together 

Kshatriya ascetics from hundred directions (he builds) 

(13 2 ) (employing) leaders of the guilds of excellent 

artizans, and various contrivances in stone 

(he) establishes a pavilion on four columns 

(1 s sa) -with beryl. 

In the, Tear Smdred and dosiy-five [lit. ^century years and 
five with sixty intervening^ of Time King Muriya, 

(son of Mura or Mura, Chandra-gupta) , he causes to be made 
this cave, of six poles,' (to he) called ^Arkasan-'. (^^“) 

(13C) He (is) the King of Prosperity (Kshema), the King 
of Extension [of the empire] (or, a ‘ King to the old People^), 

5ome part of thel buildings attached to the Arhafc Temple, Probably 
the hnilding for meetings and diseussiona. 

(11®) See Banerjij Ep.flnd. XIII, 166. 

(119) Bull is the sacred animal associated with the Pirst Jina Eishabhadera. 
Apparently they were dedicated to the Arhat (Bishabhadera’s) temple, and 
maintained in some sorb of what we now call a Pinjarapole. 

(i®0) Yet unknown. 

(191) According to the Vaikhanasa-Phartna, a Bshatriya could become a 
tapasa (vana-prasihin) but not a iisJAAw (ascetic, the 4th isramin). Buddbism 
and Jainism would not recognize this caste disability. Hence I hare translated the 
igpasa by aiceiio. 

p»i) The verb apparently is) in the next line, patith&payati 

(199) Sumntha-pati. 

(i”a) Bh. on his mistaken reading referred the pillars to imaginary PatSlaka, 
Chetaka, and Vaiduiyagarha “ caves ", 

(!»*) That is, 100, 60, S. , 

(1*9) Sea discussion above. ArTcds figures in Jain mythology. See $uh 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, 2nd ed. 

(1**) There is a vertical stop marking the end of the text of biography and 
to separate the peroration. 
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a King to tlie BMkslius (or^ tiongli King yet a Ihik&l'u), tie 
King of Diarma who hasheen seeing to, listening to and experi- 
encing welfare (kalyanas) 

...King Khara-vela-^rij the Great 17. 

Conqueror^ descended from a family of the dynasty of royal sages^ 
one who (has kept on) crushing empires, Wielder of Empire, one 
whose Empire remains protected, one whose chariot, standard 
(13’') and army could not he obstructed, Kebuilder (or, Eeformer) 
of.,...., one who respects every sect, one who is an expert by 

virtue of special qualities 

^is7j X’roLably " Vehicles (rfi-bana) bat it is already implied bi the "chariot”. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Impoetaft Dates m the Iij-sceiptioh-. 


Cir. 1460 B. C. 

... EettL-Btadi’a (round figure in cen- 
turies). 

Ci*r. 460 B. C, 

... N" and rule in Kalrnga (round figure 
in centuries) . 

[236 B. C. 

... Death of Asoka,] 

[Cir. 220 B. C. 

... Eoundation of the Third dynasty 
of Kalin ga.J 

[Cir. 213 B. C. 

Eoundation of the )Satavahana 
Dynasty.] 

,197 B. C. 

... Birth of Kh^avala. 

[188 B. C. 

... Pall of the Maurya Dynasty-Acc. 
of Pushyamitra.] 

182 B. C. 

. . . Khara- vela as Tu vara] a . 

[Cir. 180 B. C. 

. . . Ago. of S atabarni I. J 

173 B. C. 

... Coronation of Khara- vela. 

165 B. C. 

Pixst Invasion of Magadha ; ‘'[Battle 
of G-orathagiri (Banerji). 

161 B. C. 

. . . Second Invasion of Magadha. 

160 B. C. 

... Date of the Inscription and the 
cave. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Goeathagiri; 

The I'ceord of the engagement which took place between 
Khara-vela and some militaiy force of Brihaspatimitra at the 
Gorathagiri made me think whether the Gorathagiri (Barabar 
Hills) in ancient days was a military station — a garrison 
fortress-^ — as an enter defence to Pataliputra. I consulted 
Mr. Jackson to ‘whom we owe the identification of Gorathagiri * 
and who has a minute knowledge of the Gaya hills, as to the 
existence of any remains of ancient fortifications there. He 
told me that there were such remains. 

Mr. Jackson has kindly sent me a report of his ohseiwations 
which he wrote in 1913 (Patna College Magazine). From 
that it appears that the main remains would go hack to the 
Mauryan times and some time earlier. t As the information con- 
tained in the report is original and important, especially in yiew 
of onr now increased knowledge of the history of the locality, 
I place the following extract on record : — 

Toriijications an>(l roch-uarkings - — Inside the Barabar 
enclosure the stone foundations of buildings can he seen in 
various places, notably upon and to the east of the artificially 
raised area at the foot of the Siddheswarnath hill due north of 
the eaves, and in the jungle towards ifche south-western end of 
the valley. The whole enclosure is too small to have been the 
site of any large town, but the natural strength of the position 
and the fact that the defences are strengthened at all vulnerable 
places by stone walls render it reasonable to suppose that it 
formed a refuge used in times of danger by the people who 
ordinarily lived in the plains and valleys outside. Apparently 
the main town was at the foot of the artificial road leading 
down from the strongly fortified eastern gate of the enclosure. 
In this part of the plain now called Earn- Gaya, there are 

* The identification illnstrates how an inscription of eren five letters may 
prove helpful in disclosing the past history of the country, 
f That is, the period of Tataliputra. 
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numerous rectangular heaps o£ rocks marking the site of ancient 
buildings, and it is interesting to observe that the buildings 
here and also inside the enclosure were considerably larger than 
the majority of those which can be traced in Old Bajagriha. 
The town seems to have extended over the Bam- Gaya plain as 
far as the little hill called Murali, which is noteworthy for its 
artificially flattened top approached from the north and south 
by roads of gentle gradient, evidently intended for wheeled 
vehicles. 

December 1909 I discovered an important fort west of 
tbe caves, on tbe top of the southern ridge of the hills which 
surround the Barabar enclosure. Several examples of this 
type of fort, built up of large stones and with a flat top, can 
be seen in the Bajgir Hills, but notbing else of the kind seems 
to have been made in the Barabar Hills except perhaps the 
foundation on which the Siddheswarnath temple now stands. 
This fort commands a good outlook over the valley and also 
over the plain to the south, hut it can be approached only from 
tbe interior of the enclosure. The artificial road leading up to 
it was apparently intended for wheeled vehicles, for throughout 
its length it is wide and of gentle slope, and the granite boulders 
standing in the way have been scraped or cut away in order 
to reduce them to tbe general level of the grade. Along this 
road there are many interesting rock-markings, some of which 
are not easy either to describe or to explain. The most common 
are straight grooves, usually about a foot wide and four to six 
inches deep, and from fifteen to twenty feet in length. They 
appear to mark out the limit of the road on one side, and in 
some places it seems as if these grooves were intended to retain 
the foundations of a stone wall on rocks having a slight natural 
slope. In other places, however, it appears impossible to suppose 
that there could ever have been a wall, and perhaps the grooves 
here were intended to hold planks or logs of wood on which a 
wooden road surface was supported. In addition to the grooves, 
several deep rectangular sockets are cut into the rock at various 
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places, but these seem to haye no relation to each other or to the 
general direction of the road. 

It would be interesting to know what sort of instrument 
was used to make the long and approximately parallel 
scratches in the granite, by means of which these grooves 
were scooped out and the boulders cut away to level surfaces. 
It seems to Have been the same as that used for excavating 
the Caves, judging by some of the marks left on unfinished 
portions of the Lomas Hishi cave. 

The first part of the road up to the fort runs due south, 
aud the place where it begins to ascend from the valley is marked 
by one of the long grooves in a smooth granite slope. After 
passing a second groove in the same rock, the road turns west, 
and reaches a level space. From this point there is no difficulty 
iu tracing the rest of the road, which continues to run west, for 
the training wall on the valley side is still almost entire. 

On the eastern side of the hill called Mural! in the Ham 
Gaya plain, just below the levelled top, there are groove markings 
of the type just mentioned. There can be no doubt these were 
intended to keep the foundations of a wall from slipping down, 
for part of the wall has actually slipped out of its groove, and 
parts which remain have their foundations clearly resting in the 
groove. 

" On the other hand, on a low sloping ridge of rock about 
fifty yards to the west of the Vapiya and Vadathi caves in the 
hragarjuni Hill, there are two groove-markings about fifteen feet 
long and about twenty-five feet apart. There are no signs of a 
wall at this place, and indeed there could be no possible reason 
for a wall there. As the marks come to an end where the slope 
of the rock becomes steeper, it is almost impossible to imagine 
what purpose they could have served.^-' 

The local tradition also, according to the Hon^ble Mr. Oldham, 
asserts that in ancient days the hills formed a stronghold, or 
fortress, * the gaps leading to the inner enclosnie being walled 
up ■*. It seems that as Pataliputra was open to an attack from 
the south, the Gorathagiri wHeh lay on the way to the capital 
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was made a fortified position. It must tave been treated as tlie 
first line of defence on the southern side of Pataliputra. On the 
north and the west Pataliputra had two mighty rivers. The 
immediate defences on the south and the east were, of course, 
the labrynth of military ditches and the palisades. It is note- 
worthy that the Maha-bharata which mentions the Grorathagiri 
in connexion with the earlier period of Eajagriha, does not 
refer to any fortifications there. The fortifications therefore 
may he dated in the period of Pataliputra. 
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II.— A Further Note on the Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription. 


By K. P. Jayaswal, M A, (Oxoa,)-> 


1. I liave said ia my lasfc note that if a BriMspatimUra were Brihasini 
known amongst the sovere%ns of the Sunga dynasty I would 
take the six syllables (haha-paii~miiam) ^ following the Mnff of 
MagciMtt IMaffaMa ojia f3jana{m)} in line 14 as giving the 
name of the Mng of Magadha. [^BahapaHmitra would be the 
Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Brdaspati-miira} . N o w although 
a king of this name is not known to the Puranio list, yet he is 
known by his coins and by an inscription of his maternal unele 
Ashadharsena. 2 This nobleman^s two inscriptions have been 
discovered at Pahhosa (Eaniamb!) near Allahabad. {BpigrrapTiia 
II, 24^-243.) Inscription No, II looks slightly older 
than inscription No. I, the mafras being wavy in the latter. 
Inscription No. II has characters of the same type and age as 
onr Hathigtimpha insmprion. The Pabhosa records are assigned 
to 160 B, 0 . by Biiblar, while the Khara-vela record to 160 b, o. 

%. AjdbSdharSena, who was the son of the BajS^ of Ahichhatra, 
describe himself the maternal uncle of King Bahasatimitra 
(another Pr^t form of Brihaspatmitm) . Brihaspatimitra 
must have been more important than the Baja of Adhiehhatra, 
in fact a very important person to be mentioned in this way, as 
such relationships are not mentioned in inscriptions. 

3 . Ashadha-sena at the same time dates his record in the tenth 
year of Odraj^a or Vdtaha. This name has been read by Piihrer, 


1 OngrM tobereadasmfiiraMi, The outer leg of the iakara is longer and 

shows the conjunction of ra (;8ee sec. 11 below). 

* Also by another of a wife of his, at Mathura, which in characters fully agrees 
mfch our inscription. It also proves that Brihaspatimitra oceasioaally lived at 
Mathura, wh^ according to onr inscription he retired after the battle of Qora, 

Ihi^ir^ Mathura insor. see J.R,A.S., 1912, p. 120 . 
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witli tesitatioD, as Udaka. A study of the syllables in his 
plate will show that the lower end of the dakara is long, and 
on a comparison with the ira of line 2 it has to he read as dra or 
drd. Also traces of a left hand har attached to the ukara are 
yisihle which may he compared with of the 7th line. The 
character may be read as an okara. 

4. This 0 dr aha,, according to the rule observed in recording 
Indian inscriptions, must have been the king or the overlord of 
the place where the inscription was engraved. The place was 
apparently outside the territory governed by the Rajas® of 
jUiiohhatra hut under the suzerainty of Odraka. Who was then 
this Emperor Odraka ? 

In the Siihga list we have Odraha, &£ the fifth ruler. His 
name is spelt and misspelt as Odruha, Ardraha, Andhrahay 
Dhraha, Bhadrayeic. (See Pargiter, PT, 31, ») . Yariations in 
the Vayn MSS, are very ^m^ir—Ar,d}mha, Br&My Vriha, etc. 
The Matsya versions are hopelessly had— I fir, etc . j only 

the Vishnu MSS, are comparatively consistent— or 
Odraka. A dated MS, of 1703 a. o, (Wilson, 108 j; Bodleian) 
gives Oiruka and the same is given by the Burnell MS. 
(No. 374) of the India Office Library. It is apparent that the 
original name had three syllables. We can therefore leave out 
the forms which have only two, e.g. — Bhadray Dtrahay etc.^ 
Jtepka persists in all the forms. So the original was either 
Andhruha or Odraka. As the former gives no satisfactory 
meaning we have to accept the other form Odraka which is a 
Prakrit form of Audraka or XJdraka,^ 

5. The age of the Pabhdsa inscription and the political his- 

tory of the period justify us in identifying Emperor or 

Odrakd of Asha^hasena with Odraka of the Puranic Imperial 
Mangas. 

* These rajas wcjc hereditary, as several successioiis are aienticjiiad by Asha^ha 

Beoa. 

* Dnless w® sup|K)Se that the two variationl resplt from two TiaiBeB of thf 

•aioe person, and B&rmif. 

? (lit. '* Ono of Tvatpr.*’! 
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Odraka ^uiiga^s date works out as follows 

(1) Puskyamitra : S6 

(2) Agnimitra : 8 

(3) Su-jyesktha or Vasujyesktha : 7 

(4) Vasamitra ... ; 8® 


... 59 

(5) Odraka. 

He being tbe fifth comes 59 years after Pushyamitra^j i.e., in 
129 B.c, The Pabhosa inscription is dated in his 10th yearj 
therefore its date would be 120 b.c.®. 

As Odraka'^s mention is without specifying territory^ so is 
that of Bahasatimifra. This is indicative of the imperial pogi- 
“ Wilson and. HaU, Ms. ” 


1 188 B. J, B. 0. E. S, 1, p. 116, 

® The Pnranas are in confnsion aboafc Iiis reign-period Some MSS. give Lim 7 
years and others 2. Probably the original had 7+2, i.e. nine years completed. 
The inscription thus would have been engraved in his last year. 

In the light of.the Pabhosa inscription the Snnga years would range thus : 

(1) Pushyamitra ... s 36 

(2) Agnimitra : 8 

(3) yaBnjyestha ... 7 (some MSS. put him 4bh.) 

(i) Vasninitra ... • 8 

S9 (as against the Jaina data : 60 
years for Pusamitta, Agnimitra 
and Yasumitra, I. A. 1917, 
July, issue.) 


(5) Odraka ... 

(6) Pulindaka (or Madhunandana) 

(7) Ghosha-vasu 

(8) TAjramifra 

(9) Bh3,ga 
(10) Pevabhdmi 


: 9 

: 3 
: 3 
: 7 

I 22 (to be corrected from 32.) 
10 


113, as against the dynastic aggregate 
of 112 of the Pnranas. Without reading da-vimSat in the place of dva-trimSat 
we go beyond onr great guide, the definite total, 112 years, by 10 years. That 
the mistake lies in the years for Nos. 5 to 10 is made apparent by the Jain data. 
The only figure which can admit of a reduction by 10 years is that against Bhaga. 
Such mistakes are very common in the Puranas. The only regret is that the 
correction is not yet confirmed by any MS., although It is fully warranted by 
the gynss^c tgtel. ' ' ‘ ” =■ # 
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tion of both sovereigns.® As observed above, the Ahicbbatra 
family of Asbadha-sena was either gubernatorial or feudatory to 
the Magadha throne. 

6. It is apparent that Bahaitirniifd lived before Odraha 
^unga (129 B. c.). He must be therefore one of the first four 
6ufigas, We know from Iain sources that some of the Suhgas 
had a double set of names like the Mauryas. ^ ° The two Jain chro- 
nologies (discussed by me in I, A., 1917, July issue) give these 
equations : 

Balamitra = Agnimitra. 

Bhanu-mitra == Yasumitra. 

We have coins of Agnimitra and Bhanumitra. Now only 
two names remain which could be identified with Brihaspatimitra : 
Pushyamitra and Vasu-jayestha, Ashadhasena could have been 
the "m^tula ^' of Pushyamitra if we credit the former with 
a ripe age of some 85 years in the tenth year of Odraka. The 
AhichhatrS family were Brahmans like the Sufigas, an ancestor 
of Ashadbasena being called Samakayana. It is possible that 
Pushyamitra' s father who would have been some high ofBcial 
under the later Mauryas married in the Ahicbhatra family. 
It is, of course, also possible that he was the maternal uncle 
of Yasu-jayestha who either immediately preceded Odraka or 
flourished a reign earlier. We have no record in coin or stone 
under the name of either Yasujyeshtha or Pushyamitra, but we 
have both coins and inscriptions about Brihaspatimitra. If the 
coins of Agnimitra show signs of a later age than those of 
Brihaspatimitra, Brihaapatimirta is another name of Pushya- 
mifcra. On the other hand, if Agnimitra's coins are earlier than 

® It may be compared with tie mention oi " Xtimara-gupta in tiie Mandasore 
inscription. 

“1 linve shovim. (in a note to be published in I, A.) that Chandra-gnpta had 
another name JSarendra. Eindnsara and Aioka are known to hare two names. 
Later Manryaa also have two sets, See my paper onS'ailunate Chronology. 
C|t also the Qupta names. 
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those of Brihaspati-mitra, JBrihaspatimxtra is identical with 
Vasujyeshtha.*-^ 

7. The fact that these coins (and several others) belong to 
one and the same dynasty has been already recognized by numis- 
matists. Now it has to be recognized that they belong to the 
Snhga dynasty. 

8. Now, on a study of the coins I find that the coins of 
Bahasatimitra are unmistakably earlier than those of Agnimitra 
and Bhannmitra (Vasumitra) . Between the latter two there is 
no great difference. The reason for that is the short interval 
(8 years) between the two. But when we take them against 
the coins of Bahsatimitra the difference between the two sets is 
pronounced. The i-stroke in the legend of Agnimitra is wavy 
and curved, which is alfsnre sign of lateness, while in that of 
Bahasati it agrees with the older style owing to which Cunning- 
ham missed it and read the legend as Bahasata-mitra. My friend 
Mr. Bhandarkar has detected another index. He kindly writes 
to me that the fd is also later in Agnimitra^ s coins. ^ * 

As the coins of Bahasatimitra are older in age, Bahasatimi- 
tra lived before Agnimitra. Brihaspatimitra therefore cannot 

The identification would affect the interpretation of the Saja*lturiya-kala 
as follows If Pushyamitra is identical with Byihaspatimitra the Raja-Mnriya- 
kala is counted from Chandra-gupta*s coronation. If Bjihaspatimitra is identical 
with Vaaajye§tha, the Raja-Muriya-lcala is counted not from the coronation of 
Ciahdra-gupta but from the year of his abdication and conversion to .Tainism. 
Por Pnshyamitra’s time is 188.162 b.c. and the 164th year of the Mnriya-Kala 
wonld coincide with 162 or 161 B.o. Vasujayestha’s time is, according to his 
position in differing manuscript, 144 to 137 B.c., or 136 to 129 b.c. The 164th 
year of the Elja-Muriya-hala will fall in or ahont 137 B.o. and begin in 301 B.o. 
which is the last year of Ghandra-gupta^s reign. 

It is farther evident that no reckoning from the coronation of A^oba can be 
reconciled with Baja-Muriya-iala. That would take the inscription to c. 
100 B O. which would be oppoaed to the orthography of this and as well aa 
the Pabhosa inscriptions, and bo the date of Odraka and Satakarni, II. The latter 
reckoning of Ghandra-gupba-kala (from his abdication) will place Khara-vela in 
150- 137 b. 0. But the possibility of the latter reckoning is excluded by the result 
of the examination of the so-called Mitra coins (see sec. 8). 

» The difference between the reigns of Pushyamitra and Agnimitra is of 36 
years. For facsimiles of the coins, see Cunningham, C,I.A, 
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but be identical with Pushyamitra. In this connexion it has 
to he noted that Prihaspati is the deity of the PushyaNahshatia 
(Santh. Grihya. 1*26 ’6}. Both are according to the Sanskrit 
usage identical.'® 

10. I noticed the space left before the la of hahapati in our 
inscription, hut at the time I wrote nay first note I could not see 
its significance. Like the space left before Muriya, space was 
left before another important name, Bahapati-mitia. The space 
indicates that the word is a proper name of importance. Other 
instances are the spaces before Nanda'^s name in line 12, (also in 
line 6 which, however, might have been due to the fact that it 
comes after the mention of a regnal year) , before Cheta (line 1), 
and before Kbara-velain line 17. 

11. A re-examination of the impression has disclosed that the 
u-like mark at the bottom of the la of haha-pati is a shallow abra- 
sion which is not shown on the relief side as part of the original 
akshara. The irregular scratch before the la which looks like an 
irregular ma is another very shallow abrasion. The relief shows 
only two dots, one, an anusvara over the na of rajanaiu and one 
below, almost parallel with the horizontal bar of the na. The dots 
are joined with a modem scratch, the right-hand side of which 
has no existence in the relief. The reading of Cunningham, laha- 
pati-iitam, was nearer the true reading than that of any one 
else. A close examination of the last letter 'will show that the 
right-hand leg of the is longer and there is probably a turn 
towards the left as in the ra of prachi in line 10, the akshara 

”Simikrly Vasnmiiira’a adoption of the regnal name of Bliaaami6ra is based 
on an identity between Fosh and Bham, both meaning the stm. 

Brihaapatimitra's identification confirms Meet's theory fj. E. A. 8., 1911, 
614) that Jupiter (Bjihaspati) was idectifled as Pushya (Tishya) by ancient 
Hindus. Fleet obserTed that whether the Hindus Tcnew the full list of the 
Planets before the time of the Greek astrology “is a moot point." In this 
eonnexion I may refer to Baudhayaha's Diamat4ira whose date has been 
accepted as oir. 403 Bi c. (MacdoneE, SansKrit LiterattiH, p. 259) for the 
earliest mention of the QraM», placed in the order of the week days with two 
additions. PeHonslly I would place Bandhayana's D.S. about 200 b. o. 
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therefore is tra and not ta, I therefore read the word as Balia- 
ptimUram.^ 

32. The characters on the coins of Bahasatimitra belong to the 
age of Khara-rela^s inscription. The form of every letter in the 
coin can be pointed out in the inscription^ except probably of ha 
which has got both bars on the coin eq[nal. This.may be compared 
with the pa in Xa&apanmn, in line 3, where both bars are equal. 
Even ha of the same style is probably to be found in hita-rata- 
■nasa of line 6 where the i-stroke makes the ha look like a ta, 

13. The discovery of the name of the Magadha king in the 
Hathigumpha inscription makes us read the Suhga chapter of 
Indian history differently, Ahichehhatra (Panchala), Kansambi 
and AyodhyH, the find-jilaces of the Mitra coins which were 
considered to have been outside the Suhga empire are now 
proved to have been included in it. Hence a member or the 
chief of AbichchatrS family (Ashadha) dates his inscr'ption in 
the regnal year of a Suhga king at a place outside Ahichchha- 
tr^ (Kausambi) . The find of a number of coins of the dynasty 
together in one place at Ayodhya is explained hy the fact 
which we already know that Ayodhya was a second capital 
of the Suhgas. ^ ® 

f The mark below Aa which is taken by Mr. Banerji to be an n-mark, if an 
original ineisionj must denote an r and not See the r IvL'prachi (_1. 10) and in 
praifayaU (1. 12). Bahro-j-ati would also mean Brihaspati \ 
u See my paper on ‘ Brahmin Empire. ’ 

w In view of the identification of Brihaspati-mitra with Pushjamitra, the so- 
called ‘ Mitra coins ’ may now thus ha allotted to the Siunga and Kaiiva. kings ; 
Bahasat-mitra’8 ... to Pushyamitra S'unga, 

Agnimitra’s ••• ?> Agnimibra „ 

Bhannmitra^s ... „ Vasumitxa „ 

Jethamitia’s (or Snrya-mitra’s (?) .) „ f Vasn- Jyeshtha or 

1 Su-Jye^tba „ 

Ghosha’s and Bhadra-Ghosha’s (occa- f Ghoaha-Vasn 

sionally misread aa asmghosha) I or Ghosha „ 

Indra-mitra’s ... » Vajra-mitra „ 

Deva-mitra’s ... ,, Deva-bhuti 

Bhnnfi-mitra’s ... „ Bhiimimitra Kanva. 

(This coin is the latest 
of the Mitra coins. 
Apparently the Kan- 
vas followed the stylo 
of the Sunga kings. 
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14. The Divyavadana calls the successor of Samprati ‘ Vrihas- 
pati' (J. B, 0. E. S,, ll, p. 96). He was identical either with 
Salisuba (b. c. 311 — 310) or his snccessor Deradharman (b.o. 
210 — 303) as the DiryaYadana gives two names between him 
and Pnshyaimtra. This Yrihaspati cannot be identified with 
the Brihaspati-Mitra of our inscription for two reasons. ^ Mitra-* 
is not a member of the name of the Maurya king. Nor would 
the letters of the inscription warrant onr going back to 303 
B. c. Pnrther in that case the inscription would not be dated 
in the year of the Pounder of the family of the vanquished 
rival. Also, the Maurya Vrihaspati does not come 164 years 
after King Muriya. The evidence of coins and inscriptions, 
the date and nomenclature, all point to the identification of 
Bvhaspati-mitra with Pushyamitra Sufiga 'and with no one else. 

16. As to the education of Khara-vela, I should like to invite 
attention to. the Artha-Sastra (ch. I., 5) where the Kautilya 
lays down the following curriculum for princely education 

(1) After the chud^-karrua which was prohahly done in the 
4th year (Mann, II., 86), lipi and sankhyana (writing and num- 
bering) were to be taught to him. 

(2) After initiation which according to the Dharmasfitras 
was performed in the 11th year (Gautama, 1. 6. 11), the Prince 
learnt, the Vedas and technical political studies from theoretical 
and practical teachers. 

I would also identify BhSffa-Hadra of tie Eesnagar inscription witi Bhaga 
^rriga {h^adra being only ionorific). 

Tisre is an intimate connection between tie coins of Sianvmitra and 
tnttra (J. A. S. B., 1880, 21} 87). They eitber belonged to one and tie same per- 
son, or to tie immediate successor of Bbanumltra, it also means the sun (Surya). 

With our imperfect knowledge of tie rest of tie Sungas and Eanvas we can- 
not yet identify the other ' Mitra’ coins, The identification of Vajramitra 
with Indramitra is tentatire. We can be surer about the identity of Deva-mitra 
of the coin with the Deva-bahuii of the Puranas. At any rate, our present 
inscription has led to the identification of the coins of seven of the Brahman 
sovereigns and to the letMc records of the reign of two of them (Odraka 
and Bhaga), out of the 12 Sungas and 4 Eanvas, (Ste my paper on ^Braimin 
Em fire ’ ior the 12 Sungas.) 
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(3) In his 16tli year tte beard-shaying ceremony was per- 
formed, a ceremony observed also by tbe early Anglo-Saxons, 
He eonld be married afterl the 16 th year. 

(4) After the 16th year he discussed every day with Profes- 
sors, went into military training, and learnt law and history. 

According to the Dharma-sutras one^s edacation wa,s in later 
times completed in this S4ith year, as Svetahetu is recorded to 
have done. Similarly the practical training of a prince was 
apparently carried on till the end of the ^Ith year as in the ease 
of Khara-vela. 

Khara-vela'’s training begins after 15 (line S), he is said to have 
played games till that year. Prom the 1 6th to the 24th he was 
yuva-:Sja. During this period, that is, after the 15th year {tato] 
he leamt lekha-mpa-ganana-vevahSra. His lekJia there- 
fore cannot refer ito the lipi or ‘ writing •* of the Artha-S'astra ; 
it will refer to the leishyaa or royal correspondence of the 
Artha-S'astra (I. 31). His rilpiz will likewise refer to the 
coinage or currency of the A. S., chapter I. 33,^® and his 
ganana Was the ganana of the Pinance Department of 
the A. S., chapter 1.28. His next subject Tevahara is 
law which comes in the studies after the 16th year in the 
Artha-Sastra. Lekha-xupa-ganana coming just before law 
and after the 15th year cannot refer to the “ three as 

supposed by Dr. Biihler (Indian Paleography, p. 6). He 
must have leamt his three E-’s. before his 16th year, in view 
of the Dharma Sutras and the Artha-Sastra. The passage in 
the Maha-vagga on which B abler relied (1.49) supports my inter- 
pretation. IR{ipa there is explained by Buddhaghosha thus : 
“ He who learns the rdpa-sutra must turn over and over many 
karshapanas ^ (There lekha and gamna are studies which 
ensured a good living in after life to the learner but lekha 
entailed hard work at the desk, and ganana threatened with 

For this interpietatioB of ripa I am indebted to Professor Chakladar, who 
drew my attention to the A, S. reference. 

WS.B.E., 13, 201, n. 
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consumption. This shows they were not elementary studies; as 
Biihler thought. They were studies to enable one to take up 
seiwice in the lehhya,^ ganana and rApa Departments. There 
were separate text-books or stliras for these studies; as Buddha- 
ghosha implies. 

16, There is a MS. in the Indian Museum in old Oriya 
characters which according to Mr. Haraprasad Shastri belongs 
to the fourteenth century A. c.^® This manuscript gives these 
slokas which I have obtained by tbe courtesy of- Mr. Bbandar- 
kar. 

XBAT B (oBYEESe). 

(1) Ahiro nama Ba 3 = abhut cb = Otkale 'vidyate pura [|] 
Abiip.sa-dhaTmam=asritya Buddba-dharma-parayanab [n] ISTan- 
da-raja suvikhjatab Magadhe vidyate tada [i] S = akara-pasako 
Nandab veda-dharma-parayauab [n] Nandasya sahito yuddhe 
Airo jitavan bhavet [l]. 

(E) Airo 3 ayam=apnoti maba-hrstena rhauasah [n] svadhar- 
ma ch=otkale khyatih Veda-dharma-vinasakah [l] Asokasya 
mahamittrah Airah Utkalesvarah [l|] Eka-prastara-khaude tu 
puranah parvat=ottamah [|] Khandagir-iti nam=asan pavitra 
ch=otkale bhuvi [HJ Nivasa- 

(3) kaTan.=:arthaya daiva-hani tu praptav^n. [l] "Asmin 
nivasaturajan yavat-tisthati medini [|] Tavat kSlasu paryyaiitah 
tava Mrtti virajate [ll] Daiva-hani ^rute Airah harsanixbhara- 
manasah [l] Kosala-nagaraip tyaktya Khan^a-sail^-samipatu 

[«]. 

The substance of tbe verses which in places are vitiated by 
errors of the copyist; can be gathered as follows 

(a) That Elalinga had been conq^uered by the kings of Maga- 
dha; and that it was liberated by one (king) who defeated 
a Nanda king of Magadha. 

(5) That the Nandas were Vedie_, orthodox Hindus j and the 
Aira was heterodox (Jain or Buddhist) . 

(c) That the Aira was a great enemy of Asoka, 

According to Pandit Vidyavinoda, of the Indian Maseiim; as Mr. Bhaudarkar 
informs me> it can be safely assigned to the sixteentli century A* 0, 
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(d) That the foriner capital of the Aira ms Kosala (South 
Kosala) and that the Aira removed his capital to the Khandagiri 
at Eka-Prastara spot. 

17. It is apparent that the Aira who lived from the time of 
Nanda np to Asoka could not have been one and the same Aira. 

therefore indicates a series of kings. It may he taken that the 
Aira king defeated the last Nanda who was called by Alexander’s 
companions’the king of the Prachi and G-angaridee (=Kalinga). 
The liberation was probably effected in the last days of Nava- 
Nanda. His predecessor Maha-padma was too powerful to have 
lost Kalinga. Mra therefore was possibly a title used by the 
kings of the second dynasty of Kalinga also, and probably Khara- 
vela’s family was an offshoot of that dynasty. 

18. The former capital of the ft s was Komld which is found 

with the same spelling in the Puranasas a neighbour of Kalinga, 
Tuan Chwang describes Southern Kosala adioining Kalinga to 
the north-west and above the Andhra country. Yuan Chwang’s 
Kalinga was the 7th century Kalinga, about Eaja-Mahendri. 
He had come down from Orissa about U and then again 

went irp north-west 1800 to the capital of Southern Kosala. 
He must have therefore goue to some place uear Nawagarh. As 
Kosali adjoined IJdra (Orissa) according to the Tishnu Purana 
it was situated somewhere between or about Nawagarh and Sone- 
pur. 

The Alias of Kosald moved to Utkala (Orissa) and founded 
their capital in the Khandagiri at Eka-Prastara. This must 
have been done before the conquest by Asoka, great enemy 
of the Aira. It is to he noticed that the capital of Kalinga 
before Asoka and after the Nandas, is called Parthali (by 
Megasthenes) which corresponds with the Prastara of our MS. 
By its location in the Khandagiri, it seems to have been identical 
with Hhatili ( = Toshali) . 

19. Kosala gives a clue to the history of Khara- vela’s 
family in the Puranas. I looked up the Puranas and found the 

This is eonfimed by inspectors of the eleventh century. Kosala then 
included Sonepur State, J. B, 0. B. S., 2, 47. 
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information tliat amongst tie dynasties which, arose during the 
Andhra-period, i.e., after eir. 213 b,o. (their “ post-Andhras ■’') 
there was 

(1) the dynasty of Kosal^ (south Kosala) ; 

(2) who were commonly known as the Mejhas ^ 

(S) who were rery powerful and wise j and 
(4) whose kings were nine in number. 

By Meghds the MegJia-Vahana style is indicated. It is im- 
portant to notice that they are called very powerful The 
Meg^avahanas, nine in number, starting with Cheta-r^ja would 
have come down to the latter half of the first century a.c. 
They occur in the list of the contemporary dynasties commencing 
with the N%as of VidisS, who are said to have arisen before the 
fall of the ^uhgas.*^ ^ 

20. This agreement of the Kosal^ airas of the Oriya MS, with 
the Puranic Meghan of K.osala. stamps the MS. with genuineness. 
It is based on old historical tradition. The great value of the 
MS. consists in the fact that it throws light on the Nanda chapter 
of Kalinga history and establishes the identity of the KaKnga 
Nandas with the Magadha Nandas. It also confirms the reading 
aira of our inscription. 

21. The connexion of the family of Khara-vela and of the 
former dynasty with Kosala deserves consideration with reference 
to the Maurya rule in Orissa. The Kalinga of Asoka is situated 
between his Khandagiri (Dhauli) and Ganjam (Jaugarh) pro- 
clamations inviting ‘Hhe free neighbours ” (avijita ant&s) to 
trust Asoka who holds out a sacred (‘ immutable ^ ) promise 
of goodwill and advises them to accept Buddhism. This proves 
that the Andhias on one side and the Kosalas on the other were 

iti samailiyata®. Pargifcer, p. 61 . ~ 

Some of the dynasties are literally post-Andhraa (Andlirante anTayali), e.g., 
the Q-nptaa; whae there are some arowedly contemporary -with the Aniliras, e.g., 
Sahaa, Tavanas, and also the Nagaa of Vidiia. Mr, Pargiter is wroDg in diyiding 
these dynasties into the periods of Christian era. The only method possible is to 
stick to the Puranio division of the post-Andhras » and “the contemporary 
minor dynasties, 
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unconquered (avijita). Hence Kosala a-ffiorded a place of 
refuge for the independence of the legitimate rulers of Kalinga, 
During the time of weakness of the Mauiyaand Sunga dynasties 
the '' airas " who now called themselves Meg^a-rkhanns liberat- 
ed Orissa once more. 

22. As observed above^ the Mushika capital lay to the 
west of Kalinga. Between the Mushika country and 
Kalinga proper there was KosaW. The Mushika country 
therefore would have included Kanker and extended to 
the west towards the Penganga. In his campaign against 
the Mdshika capital Khara-vela was the helper of the K^yapa 
Kshatriyas. While writing my first note I could nob identify 
them. Binding a close connexion between Khara-vela^’s history 
and Kosala, I came to the conclusion that these Kasyapas 
must have been some powerful community near about Kosala, 
They must have been on Khara-vela'’s way from Orissa-Kosala to 
the West. Most of the present-day rulers of the Feudatory States 
of Orissa or rather old Kosald are the Bhanjas. They call them- 
selves Kshatriyas and in a copper- plate grant of the Bhanja Edjas 
of Band they sure described as Ks^yapas ® * of the Solar race. They 
were and their descendants still are in the old Kosala country ad- 
joining Orissa. They had their seat at Kotta which must have 
been near Kosalt. 

** The Btupa which Tuan Chwang saw in Southern Kosala, attributed to Aioka, 
was probably the result of this semi-political invitation to accept Aioka’s 
dhanna. 

In the time of Khara-vela as now incorporated in Orissa. It would have 
been the tract about Soncpur extending probably towards Kalahandi, 

^ J. B. 0. R. S., 2. 363, 866- The Edsyapa family origin led to a secondary 
legend of their being A^a^a-vamtas 
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III.-— Note on the Hathig^umpha Inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela. 

By B. D. Bauer ji, M. A. 

This record is incised partly in front and "partly on the roof 
of the Hathigumphaj an artificial cavern on the southern face 
of the Udayagiri hill. The Udayagiri is the northern part of 
that low range of hills called Kharidagirij situated at a distance 
of about three miles from Bhubaneswar in the Puri District of 
Orissa. It was noticed for the first time by Stirling in 182 5^^ 
and was published by James Prinsep from an eye-copy prepared 
by Kittoe in 1887.^ In 1877, Sir Alesander Cunningham 
published a drawing of another eye-copy in his Gorpuh Inscrip- 
tion Indicarum, Yol, I.® Another facsimile was published by 
the late Raja Rajendralala Mitrain 1880 iu the second ‘ volume 
of his Antiquities in Orissa.^ A workable version of this, 
important inscription was published for the first time by the 
late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji in the Proceedings of the Ylth 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Leyden in 1885.® 
Dr. IndrajPs version of the text and its translation was regarded 
as authoritative up to 1910. In 1895® and 1898/ the late 
Hofrath Dr. George Biihler proposed certain corrections. In 
1910, Prof. H. Luders published a summary of the inscription 
and stated that there was no date in the record. In the same 

^ Asiatic Hesearohes, Tot. XF, 11.813 f. 

“ J.A. S. B., 0. S., Tot. XI. 

» C. 1. 1., Tol. I, p.27, pt. XFIII. 

* Aniiguiiies of Orissa, Fol. 

® Actes du, Sixieme Congress I»terndtiohal dea Orientalists, pt^IIZ no. fl, 

pp. 

® Indian Studies, Tfo, lIL, p, IS. 

’ of fhe Waltm .Sphalst, p, 43, f . 
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year the late Dr. J. D. Fleet published two short notes® propos- 
ing certain, corrections in the 16th line of this record where, 
according to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, a date in a hitherto 
unknown era of the Manryas had been giren. In 1913 I 
examined this line of the inscription at the request of Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, m.a., Bar-at-Law and forindthat, though this portion 
of this line had suffered badly from corrosion, the letters could 
be made out with certainty®. Belying on my statement Mr. 
J ayaswal stated, " Apart from the mention by Taranath of his 
(Nandivardhana^s) conquests on the Bay of Bengal, Khara- 
yela in his inscription (dated in the 165 Maurya year = 160 
B. c.-) mentions a canal excavated near Tosali (Tanasuliya) by 

Nandaraja ^300 years'’ back.'’^^® ^‘'Dr. Fleet 

(J. B. A. S.,1910, 8Si6-a7) doubted the accuracy of Dr. Bhagwan- 
lal IndraiPs reading of the inscription. Mr. B. D. Banarji has 
rightly verified for me the reading with the original inscription. 
He found Dr. BhagwanlaPs reading perfectly accurate with the 
exception that he would read the 6th word of the first Hue as 
instead of Jerena. In line 16th Tanamtariya is 
quite perfect while the words SatM-vasa-^gate have mostly 
worn out.^-’^^ In March 1917, Mr. V. A. Smith, i. c. s. 
(retired), requested myself and Mr. Jayaswal to clear up the 
meaning of the Kharavela inscription and to prepare a version 
of it. Accordingly I set out for Khandagiri in June 1917 with 
the kind permission of Sir John Marshall, Kt., o.i.e,, m.a., 
LTTT. D.J P.S.A., P.B,.I.B.A., Director General of Archeology 
in India, and prepared two inked impressions of this record. An 
inked impression of this inscription was prepared under the 
supervision of late Dr. T. Bloch in 1906 which we believe was 
sent to late Prof . Kielhorn of Gottingen, 

The inscribed surface is convex in shape and its first five 
lines only have remained perfect. The right half of lines 7 to ^ ^ 

® J.Z. A. S., 1910, pp. 212 , and 824. 

» Journal of the Bihar and Orism Besearch Society, fol. I.,p, 80, note 5^. 
“ Hid, p. 80. 

» Hid, note 5 ^, 
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has gufOeied considerable damage, tbe first two or three words 
only of lines 7 to 10 being legible, Tbe last four lines of tbe 
record have also suffered in several places. Tbe first ten or 
twelve letters of tbe last 7 lines bave disappeared entirely. 

Tbe entire inscribed surface bas suffered very badly from 
exposure to wind, and rain of at least twenty centuries. Before 
an impression was taken I could read very little of this record, 
even from tbe scaffolding wbicb bad been erected at my request 
by tbe Public Works Department. Great credit , is due to tbe 
late Dr. Bbagwanlal Indraji for bis wonderful acbievement. 
He was a private person and perhaps alone. I was aided by two 
well-skilled artists and another scholar, Prof. Kalidas Nag, m. a., 
Professor of History in tbe Scottish Cburcbes'’ College. Even 
then I could never even approach, with all tbe resources of tbe 
Indian Museum at my disposal, what Bbagwanlal did with bis eyes. 

Tbe inscription was incised according to tbe orders of Hbara- 
vela, aking of Elalinga, who was descended from the Cbeta 
family and records a short history of bis reign up to the l.Stb 
year. Tbe record throws considerable light on tbe history of 
India in tbe second century b. o, when tbe empire of Cbandra- 
gupta and Aioka bad crumbled into decay, when the usurper 
Pusyamitra was ruling over tbe fragments of tbe Maur ja empire 
and when tbe Andhras of Southern India having acquired power, 
bad advanced northwards, and bad perhaps conquered Malava. 

There bad been much difference of opinion among scholars 
about tbe date of tbis record : — 

(1) According to Dr. Bbagwanlal Indraji, tbe inscription was 
incised in tbe I3tb year of tbe reign of Ebaravela wbicb corre- 
sponded to tbe 16 5tb year of tbe Maurya Era, wbicb was counted 
from tbe date of Asoka^s conquest of Kalinga, in tbe 
8tb year of tbe reign of that monarch. According to 
Bbagwanlal and Sir Alexander Cunningham, Asoka'’s corona- 
tion took place in E63 b.c. According to this mode of cal- 
culation, Kalinga was conquered in 265 b.c, and the 165tb year 
of tbe Maurya Era fell in 90 b.c. Kbaravela therefore 
ascended the throne of Kal ifigain lOS b.c. 
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(2) According to the late Dr. J. D. Pleetj there is no date 
in this inseriptioHj but Khara'yela'’s date can he ascertained from 
other data furnished by this record. ^ ^ 

(3) According to Prof. H. DiiderSj there is no date in this 
recordj but his idea of the approximate date of Ebaravela may 
be ascertained from the summary of this record published in bis 
List of Brabml inscriptions. According to this summary 
Kharavela in his fifth year bad an aqueduct that had not been 
used for 103 years since king Nanda (or since the ISTanda 
kings?) conducted into the city. Therefore according to 
Dr, Liiders^ idea the 5th year of Elharavela coincided with the 
year 103, counted either from the beginning or from the 
end, or from some intermediate year of the reign of king Nanda 
or the kings of Nanda dynasty. Therefore, according to this 
method of calculation, the coronation of Nharavela must 
have taken place, in the 98th year, counted, from the beginning, 
or from the end, or from some other year of the reign of king 
Nanda or the kings of the Nanda dynasty. 

(4) According to Mr. V. A. Smith, Kharavela-’s accession 
to the throne took place in E23 B.o. If we assume 3EB b.c. 
as the end of the Nanda dynasty, the fifth year of Kharavela 
would he 103 years later, viz., 319 B.c. and his accession should 
be placed ah o'ut 233; b.c.'* 

None of these views now appear to he tenable. Dr. 
Bhagwanlal IndrajPs version of Kharavela'’s date is impossible, 
because in the first place, Cunningham'’s view of the date of 
Asoka^’s coronation has been proved to he incorrect by various 
wnters ; in the second j)laee, the initial year of the Maurya, 
Era can hardly be taken to have been counted from the year of 
Asoka'^s coronation or from any other subsequent year of his 
reign; and in the third place, the idea of counting the era 
frrom the date of the conquest of a province of another 
kingdom is unprecedented. Asoka has been very much. 

J. M. A. 8.> mo, pp. m ff., S24ff. 
f® Mpi. Ind,, Vol. X., App- pp., 160-1, No. 1345, 

F. A. SiaiWi Sarly Zistorp of India, 3rd Ed., p. 207, note 2, 
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magnified by Buddhists on account of his predilection for that 
religion andlhis^efPoits for the improvement and the expansion 
of that faith^ but from the political point of view Chandragnptaj 
the founder ofjthe dynasty^ the conqueror of the Greeks and 
the first known Emperor of India is the more important figure. 
The Maurya Era^ if its existence has to be admitted^ must be 
taken to have been counted from the date of Chandragupta'’s 
accession. We may therefore safely reject Dr,. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji^B version of the date of Kharavela^s accession. The 
remaining versions of the date of K. haravela^’s accession 
depend npon each other. 

The late Dr. J. E. Fleet was the first person to doubt the 
existence of the date in the Maurya Era in this record. In two 
notesj contribnted to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Dr. Fleet tried to prove that, the passage in line 16 of the, 
Hathigumpha inscription does not contain any date in the 
Maurya Era, hut, on the other hand, refers to certain canonical 
text of the Jainas, which went out of use during the reign of 
the Mauryas. It is evident, eyemto the most casual reader, that 
Dr. Fleet^s efforts were really directed at the negation of the 
existence of a Maurya Era in India and that his two notes on- 
the Hathigumpha inscription were really a part; of his scattered 
contributions on the date of Kaniska and the chronology of the 
Scythian period. As has been stated elsewhere. Dr. Fleet 
maintained up to tbe time of Ms death. Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham^s abandoned theory about the date of Kaniska^s accession, 
that Kanifka came to the throne in 58 B.c. and was the re|l 
founder of the era which was counted from 58 b.c. and which 
in latter days has become known as the era of YikramaA® In 
his numerous papers on this subject Dr. Fleet had. tried to es- 
tablish that the Vikrama Era of 58 B,c. is the oldest Indian 
Era. The existence of an era founded by Mauryas is fatal to 
the truth of such a statement. Dr. Sten Konow, in the Annual 
Report of the Arehseological .Smwey of India for 1905-6, had 
mentioned that the Hathigumpha inscription of Ehafavela 
w J M. A S., 1913, SJ3-SQ, 9esmXi. 
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contained a date in the Manrya Era. The late Dr. Pleetj while 
reviewing this volume in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1910, says: In the course of his remarks Dr. Konow 
has mentioned the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela 
and has observed as an obitef -dictum that is dated in the 
year 165 of the Manrya Era Dr. Konow had, in fact, 

recorded the generally aGcei:)ted opinion about the date of the 
Hathigumpha inscription, in the summary of the epigraphical 
work done during the year 1905-6 and when he wrote this 
summary, not a single voice had been raised against the 
interpretation of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji. Dr. Eleet admitted 
this and went on to interpret the 16th line in a different 
way. He stated, " The record is primarily devoted to acts done 
by Kharavela to promote the Jaina faith.^'^ And while we 
are not prepared to say just now, what may be the exact 
meaning of the words in which the Pandit found ^ in the 165th 
year we can say that the whole passage does not represent any 
date but tells ns that Kharavela restored some texts and the 
64th chapter or other division of the collection of the seven 
Angas which had been neglected since (?) the time of the 
Maurya king or kings. In a later issue of the Jommal for 
the same year, the deceased scholar published his own version 
of the reading of that portion of the 16th line according to 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji contained the date in the Maurya era. 
According to Dr. Fleet the middle portions of the 16th line 
runs as follows : — 

Fana {ov ? iiaHv) iafiya sacha {os ? thi) vasa {sate) {ra) 
Ja-{Muri)^a-kdla (or ? le) vochhine oTia ohoyaiha a (or? a‘!h)-ga 
iaiikaiariya chi=^upadayati, 

« 82S-7. 

« It may be stated here that Dr. Fleet was totally mistaken in taking this 
record to be a Tersion of tie acts done by Ebaravela for tbe promotion of tbe 
Jaina faith. The Hathigumpha inscription is a secular record and records all 
performances of kirg Kharavela who belonged to the Jaina faith up to the IStb. 
year of his reign. 
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Even at this time Dr, Fleet had not come to any eonolnsion 
about the manner in which the existence o£ a Mamya era may 
be discredited. Having jpresented his version of the words 
which according to Bhagwanlal contains the date, he proceeded 
to attack two words of the same clause separately. He had not 
been able even to decide whether Panamtariya was intended for 
Pa'kmitra or Prajnajitarya, and he quoted Cunningham and 
relied on his crude eye-copy to read Saokavasa instead of 
8atki-vasa. 

After converting SatM into Sac/ia, the late Dr. Fleet 
proceeded to interpret the second portion of the date. FodiMne 
dm dioyatJia aga-sati-hiitanya meant according to Dr. 
Bhagwanlal '’Mke Gdth (year) increased by 100 having expired’''. 
Dr. Fleet reads this as.; — 

GhoijafJia amga-saU-Aatariya. The Prakrit equivalent of 
this is Olioyattham amga-Baitih-amtariyam. 

Such a pronouncement from an orientalist of Dr. Fleet’s 
position required very careful consideration. I had examined 
this line for Mr. Jayaswal in 1913 and found, that Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji’s text, of this line at any rate, required no 
correction. But we felt the necessity of mechanical estampages 
to prove the eorreetness of onr statements and when these 
estampages were being prepared I examined this line very 
carefully from all possible angles. I found that the words 
expressing date in this line run as follows ; — 

Pmamtariya sathi-vasa-sa{te) Paja-Munya-kale vocliJiine 
dm dioyatlia agasafilcut'ariya-{m) upEclayMi. 

There cannot be any donht about the fact- that the line 
means : — " In the era of the Maurya kings, one hundred and 
sixty years increased hy five, (when the year) one hundred, 
increased hy sixty-four, had expired.” The reading of this 
portion of the 16th line differs in one important point from the 
original and this difference destroys the interpretation suggested 
by him. The original . has and mot 

agamtihaiariyam ^ supposed hy Dr. Fleet and most probably 
hy Dr, Liiders as well. The w mark is very distihet at the right 
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lower extremiiy of ia. This mark is not so very distinct at tlie 
end of the vertical line of Tia hut the chisel matk is plain enough. 
A comparison with the hii in Kumari, of line 11 will show^ that 
what was originally inscribed^ uW Ku and not Ka. This shows 
that there cannot be any reference to any J aina in this 

line. 

Having put a di:Serent interpretation on the words containing 
the date in this inscription Dr. Pleet proceeds to determine the 
date of Kharavela from certain other data supplied by this 
record. In his second note Dr. Pleet says^ “ Though however, 
the record is not dated in the year 165 of a Maurya Era, it can, 
I think, be dated by something which it has in line 11. The 
record there mentions an act which Kharavela did in the llth 
year of his reign. It does not say (as was snppo-sed by tlie 
Pandit) that in the city of Gadabha be removed the toll levied 
by previous kings as also Ta,napadabhavana, for 1300 years."’'’ 
It says with some supplementary details -which are not clear 
that he ‘'’resettled an TIdrunga, a. ‘town’ of 

some kind (?), pamthuddamga market town’ for the 
convenience of travellers ; or Q) pathulcjamga, ‘a studying town,’ 
which had been founded by former kings, or by a former kiug 
and had been deserted. And taldcg terasavascc 5® if a as meaning, 
not ^1-300 years ’, but (with equal ease) ‘ 113 years we may 
gather that the town had been ruined 113 years preY-iously, when 
Asoka conquered the Kalinga countries j on which occasion (as 
we know from the 13th rock-edict) much havoc was urought. 
That event happened in the ninth year after the anointment of 
Asoka to the sovereignty that is, in B. c. 256 ; see my table in 
this Journal, 1909, 27. And in this way the eleventh year of 
Kharavela may he fixed as beginning in b. c. 143 ; and the 
inscription, which ends with a record of acts done in the 
thirteenth year, may be placed in B. c. 141 or 140. This result, 
however, does not restore the idea of a Maurya Era ; it only points, 
as indeed does the whole record, to a careful chronicle having 
been written up in Kalinga.” The inked impressions prepared 
by me will show that the name of the town founded by the 
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former kings is Fatliuda-gaddblia. It cannot be as suggested by 
tke late Dr. Meet either PanthuA-daThga, “ a market town for the 
convenience of travellers or Fat^uddamgA, " a studying town 
as the i mark over pa, as well as the dot in the centre of the- 
circular second syllable, is very clear. Either the name of the 
town is Pithuda-gadabha or the proper name is DabTia and the 
four syllables preceding it, an adjunct. It should be noticed in 
this connection that Dr. Liiders takes the word Pithuda as the 
proper name. Most probably Dr. Liiders separates the . term 
Pithiidagadahlianagale into two parts, taking the first part 
Piikucla as the proper name and the ^QaoxsA gado/lhanagale as an 
adjunct, meaning a town where darhfia or Km a grass grows, i.e,, 
a deserted town. According to Dr. Fleet, this town had been 
ruined 113 years previously, when Asoka conq^uered Kalinga 
countries and that event happened in the ninth year after the 
anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty, i.e., in B, 0. 268. 
Counting 113 years from b. c. 286 which according to Dr. Fleet 
is the ninth year alter the anointment of Asoka, we arrive at 
143 B. c., as the equivalent of the 11th year of Kharavela. As 
the ninth year of Asoka increased by 113 years is eq^ual to 
the 11th year of Kharavela^ s reign, therefore the year of 
EharaveWs accession increased by 102 years is equalto the 
ninth year after the anointment of Asoka. Therefore, Kharavela 
ascended the throne of Kalinga, 111 years after the anointment 
of Asoka. Now according to Dr. Liiders, Kharavela caused an 
aqueduct, that had not been used for 103 years since king Nanda 
or since the Nanda kings, to be conducted into the city, in the 5th 
year of his reign. This view was also shared by the late Dr, 
Fleet. According to this view, the fifth year of the reign of 
Kharavela corresponded with the year 103 counted from the 
beginning, the end, or from some intermediate year of the reign 
either of king Nanda or of the kings of the Nanda dynastj. 
Taking the most liberal view of this date, we may suppose that 
the year 103 was counted from the last year of the last king of 
the Nanda dynasty. Therefore Kharavela came to the throne 93 
years after the fall of the Nanda dynasty. Taking these two dates 
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side bj sidej we find ttat tlie year o£ Kharavela-’s accession was 
tlie llltli year, after the accession of Asoka as well as the 98th 
after the fall of the Nanda dynasty. If we admit Dr. Fleet''s 
eonelusionto he true, along with Dr. Liiders' interpretation of the 
word Ti-vdsa-satasaU as meaning 103, then we have to admit the 
impossible conclusion that Asoka was anointed thirteen years 
before the fall of the last king of the Nanda dynasty. It wag 
evident therefore that we must reject Dr. Meet's view of the date 
of Kharavela's accession as being impossible. The 11th line of 
the Hathigumpha inscription merely states that in the 11th year 
of Ehaiavela's I'eign he caused the worship of the Jina to in- 
crease in a town named Pithnda-gadabha, founded by former 
kings. The phrase Terasa-vasa~sa£aka may mean either 113 or 
1300. It appears tome however that it has no connection what- 
ever with the preceding words and has to be connected with a 
sentence that followed, a considerable portion of which has been 
deciphered. 

According to Prof, H. Liiders, the 5 th year of the reign 
of Kharavela coincided with the year 103 counted, from the 
beginning, from the end or, from any intervening year of the 
reign of king Nanda or the kings of the Nanda dynasty. 
Taking the most liberal view of the statement, as we have 
done while considering Dr. Fleet's view of the date of Khara- 
vela’s acoesgion, we may say that the 5th year of Khara- 
vela coincided with the year 103 counted from the last year 
of the reign of the last king of the Nanda dynasty* If we 
accept this view to be correct, then we have to admit that Kha- 
ravela ascended the throne of Kalinga 98 years after the fall 
of the last Hog, of the Nanda dynasty. Now after the fall 
of the Nanda dynasty, Chaudragupta the Maurya secured the 
kingdom of Magadha and with it the supremacy of the Magadha 
kings, in Northern India, According to the Panranic lists, 
as well as the JHpavaimtt and the MahavamsZ) Cbandragnpta, 
the founder of the Maurya dynasty, reigned for twenty- 
four years. His son and successor Bindusara reignedl 

M J. B. O. B. 8., Bt I, pp. 93, SO. Ibid. 
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for twenty-five years^ according t® Pauranlc listsr twenty- 
eight according to Mahavamsa and twenty-nine years 
according to Mr. Jayaswal, who accepts the figure given 
in the Pauranie lists. BindnsaiVs son Asoka reigned for 
thirty-seven years according to Dipavainsa and forty-one 
years according to Mahavamsa and Mr. V. A. Smith. 
This gives a mean total of eighty-five years for the first 
three Emperors of the Maurya dynasty. According to these 
mean dates^ Asoka ascended the throne forty-nine years after 
the fall of the Nandas and he concjnered Kalinga in the 13th 
vear after his accession or the ninth year after the anointment. 
It would therefore appear that Kalinga became included in the 
Mauiya Empire in the 62nd year aft®r the fall of the Nanda 
dynasty. According to Dr. Liiders' view Kharavela^s accession 
took place in the 98th year after the fall of the Nandas 
or the last Nanda king. As Kharavela - ascended the throne of 
Kalinga in his twenty-fourth year and was made a Yuvaraja 
nine years previously . at the age of fifteen^ therefore he wak 
horn in the seventy-fourth year after the fall of the last Nanda 
king and was made his heir-apparent in the 89th year. There- 
fore according to the system of meair regnal years mentioned 
shove, Kharavela was four years of age when Asoka died after 
a reign of thirty-sis years. 

The mention of Kharavela as Yiivaraja and the fact that he 
was ruling as such proves that his father also was an independ- 
ent sovereign who was for some reason, age or imbecility, unfit 
to rule and therefore Kharavela was ruling the kingdom on his 
behalf. It is certain that there was at least one independent 
king of Kalinga, before Kharavela, that is Kharavela'’ s father. It 
is quite certain that Asoka did not leave any native dynasties 
independent in Kalinga. His special edicts addressed .to the 
Mahamatras of Kalinga {Tosali) proves this. Had there been 
any native dynasties at the time of the publication of these 

19 5-18. 

J^ 5. 0. 5. S.,jp.ll6. 

^ Marl^ t^f Inclia, Srd ^cl. 196 - 7 . 
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special edicts tliey would certainly have been mentioned along with 
the Mahamatras of Tosali in the special edicts of Dhauli. It 
is extremely improbable that there was an independent ]dngdom_, 
ruled by the Cheta dynasty, in Kalihga at any time between the 
9th year after the anointment of As oka and the date of his death 
twenty-seven or twenty-three years later. Similarly it is impos- 
sible to maintain with the data at our disposal that the Cheta 
dynasty ruled independently in Kalihga before its conquest by 
Asoka and recovered its autonomy immediately after bis death. 
The Chetas appear to have acquired the kingdom of Kalihga dur- 
ing the weak rule of the snceessors of Asoka and vrere probably 
tbe governors of that province under them. Later on, in that 
dynasty, a king appeai-ed, who overran the whole of Magadha, 
sent an army to the west against the Andhra king, had some 
connection with the Pandya king who lived more than a thous- 
and miles to the south, and whose invasions caused such dismay 
in the heart of the king of Eajagriha that he left his armies and 
allies to their fate and lied to Mathura and at whose feet, later 
on, the much magnified king of Magadha bowed down in hum- 
ility. It is therefore evident that at least one Cheta king ruled 
in Kalinga after the death of Asoka and one or two at least of 
his successors before Kharavela ascended tbe throne in bis 
twenty-fourth year. It need not be reiterated here that the fifth 
year of the reign of Kharavela cannot coincide with the 103rd year 
counted from the last year of the last king of the Nanda dynasty. 
Consequently it is . evident that the fifth year of Kharavela 
cannot coincide with 103rd year, counted from any other year of 
the reign of the last or any king of the Nancla dynasty. 

The phrase Tt-vasd-sata may mean 103 as well as 300 years. 
Mr, Jayaswal had already recorded in a foot-note that according 
to him and Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri, the phrase 
Ti-vasa-mta means 300 "h It has been discussed above that it 
is impossible to render the phrase Ti-va&a-mta as 103 in this 
particular instance. There is no other alternative but to accept 
their interpretation of the phrase as the only possible one in this 
particular ease. It has been shown above that there is a date in 
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tKe 16tli line of tte HatMgnmpiia inscription. Now this date_ 
is mentioned along with other events of the 13th year of Khara- 
vela-’s reign. The wording of the phrase expressing this date 
clearly shows that the year 164 of the era of the Manryas had 
expired and the year 165 of the same era was current in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Kharavela. This gives us the year 
152 of the Maurya era as the date of llharavela'’s accessioHj so 
the fifth year of Kharavela is equal to the year 167 of that year. 
We are_, thereforCj to count three hundred years backwards from 
this year of the Maurya era^ in order to determine the date of 
king Nanda who is mentioned in the Plathigumpha inscription 
as having excavated a canal which was later on conducted by 
Kharavela into the city of Kalinga. There are two different 
theories about the initial year of the Maurya era. According to 
Mr. Jayaswal the year 165 of the Maurya era is equal tolCO 
B. c. therefore according to his views the initial year of the 
Maurya era is 326-25 B. o. ^ According to Mr. Vincent Smithy 
Chandragupta usurped the throne of Magadha in 322 B. c. If 
we deduct 157 either from 326 or from 322 then we get 169 or 
166 B. 0 . as the equivalent of the 6th year of the reign of Kha- 
ravela. Counting 300 years backwards from either of these two 
dates we arrive at b.' c. 469 or b. c. 466 as the date when the 
king Nanda or the kings of the Nanda dynasty were the masters 
of the Kalinga country. These two dates are very significant, 
as they are very close approximations to the date of the accession 
of Nandi varddhana or Nanda I, according to Mr. Jayaswal^s 
calculations, from the data supplied by the dynastic lists in the 
Puranas. In Mr. JayaswaPs paper on ‘'the Saisnnaka and 
Mauryan Chronology and the date of Buddha'’s Nirvana he 
arrives at 449 B. o. as the date of the accession of Nanda I 
ox Nandivarddhana. This date is removed by 20 or 16 years 
from the date we have deducted after counting 300 years back- 
wards from the 5th year of Kharavela^s reign, and its equivalent 
in the era of the Mauryas- A difference of 16 or 20 years, in 
a ^^chxonistic table, removed from us by two millennia, can be 
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looked at witk indulgence and it is quite possible that some 
slight mistake has crept in in the Pauranic lists. The approxima- 
tion of the date of the aceession of Nanda I, counted backwards 
jErom the 5th year of KharaveWs reign, to that deducted by 
Mr. Jayaswal from the data in the dynastic lists of the 
Poranas, is rery important. It shows plainly, that a further 
examination of the dates given in the J aina records, as well as 
in the Pnranas, is necessary and perhaps, some of the orthodox 
dales, e. g., the date of Bnddha'’s Nirvana are correct. 

It has been mentioned above that Kharavela ascended the 
throne of Kalihga in the year ] 52 of the Maury a era i, e,, 174 
or 170 B, 0 , The Hathigumpha inscription supplies the follow- 
ing important informations about the reign 

(1) He was appointed heir-apparent (luvarajcc) when he 
was fifteen years of age and continued to rule as such for nine 
years. 

(2) He was anointed king of Kalihga when he had completed 
his twenty-fourth year. 

(3) He belonged to the third dynasty of the kings of 
Ejahhga. 

(4) In the first year of his reign he repaired gates or towers 
(Gnpura), ramparts [pakara), inhabited portion [Nibesanam) 
which had been desiroyed by a storm, caused camps (? khihira), 
cool tanks or reservoirs (tadaga) and embankments {pa,$iya) 
to he built or excavated in the city of Kalihga, caused many 
gardens to he planted and delighted thirty-five hundred thousands 
of his subjects, 

(5) In the second year of his reign, without being afraid 
of ^atakaxni he sent an army consisting of elephants, horses, 
chariots and foot soldiers to the west and occupied the city of 
Masika with the help of the ILsatriyas of Kasaba (?). 

(6) In the third year of his reign having mastered the art 
of music {GandJiarvaveda) he amused the city of Kalihga with 
dances, songs, music, processions and festivals. 

(7) In the fourth year of his reign he caused the abode of 

Yidyadharas, entire,,..,,.,,,.,,.,. ....of the former 
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kings of Kalinga. or Dharmakiita. with, 

umbrellas and vessels of water^ and caused the masters of three 
jewels now taken away (i. e., Buddhists ?J as well as provincial 
{UatJUka) and local {Bhojaka) chiefs to bow down at his feet. 

(8) In the fifth year of . the reign he caused a canal, that 
had been excavated by king Nanda, 800 years ago, (and) the 
roads of Tanasuliya, to enter the city of Kalinga. 

(9) In the sixth year of his reign he bestowed great bless- 
ings on the citizens. 

(10) The events of the seventh year of his reign have become 
illegible. 

(11) In the eighth year of his reign he seems to have arrived 

at Goradhagiri. ^ ® GorafJiai/iri has been identified by 

Mr. V. H. Jackson with the Barahar hills, in the Northern part 
of the Gaya Bistriot which is mentioned in one of the Barahar 
cave inscriptions of A^oka as Khculatika jparvata, on the strength 
of two inscriptions found near the Lomas Eishi cave on the 
Barahar hills which gave the name as Goratkagiri or Goradka- 

One of these inscriptions is spelt correctly: Qoratka giri^ 
hut the second one is spelt differently. When, Mr. Jackson 
sent me an impression of this, then I took the third • syllable 
of it as a peculiar form of tha. After reading the Hathigumpha 
inscription with Mr. Jayaswal I thought that the third syllable 
in the second inscription must be something else tban tlia 
Mr. J ackson has very kindly lent me a negative of this second, 
inscription on which the third syllable is clearly dfia. The 
second inscrix^tiou at Barahar was Goradhagin in 1.7 of 
the Hathigumpha inscription. The photograph of the second rock 
inscription at Barabar taken by Mr. Jaekson was published in 
this J ournal.* The letters of this record are at least a century 
later than the first record. The substitution of dha for tJia, 

Later, mscrlptions, i. e., those o£ tie Maakhai'i Anautavai'iaau meutiofl this 
hill as jPanarct,<=giri , c£. Floet’s Gupta Inaciipfcions. 

'‘■^ Journal of the JSiKar dnci Orissii Research Societyi Voh J, II, 
^ages ISSWl. 

* See Pighre Uo, 4, plate opposite pages I, 
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shows that the second record was incised hy an inhabitant of 
Southern India. It is quite possible that this record was incised 
by an inhabitant of Kalinga, probably one of the men who had 
accompanied Kharavela in his first campaign against the king 

of Magadha. In the same year he harassed the 

king of Eajagriha and caused him to abandon the troops of his 
allies and fly to Mathura. 

(1'2) In the ninth year of his reign he made the gift of 
a wishing tree (Kalpayrksa) with horses, elephants, chariots, 
houses and rest-houses to Brahmanas and others. 

(13) In the same year he built a palace named Mahavijaya 
“ the great conquest at a cost of thirty lakhs (of coins ?). 
I could not read the first part of 1. 10 which gives the posi- 
tion of this palace. It has, however, been read by Mr. Jayaswal 
who refers to it in his note. 

(Hi) In the tenth year he moved his army. The rest of 
the inscription is broken hnt the name is still 

clear. 

(15) In the same year he caused the reputation of the feet 
of the Jina (i. e., the reputation of the worship of the Jina) to 
expand in the city of Pithudagadahha founded hy former kings 
and one hundred and thirteen years (or thirteen hundred years) 

(16) In the twelfth year of his reign he caused great con- 
sternation among the kings of Northern India {utarapaclTia rSj%%a), 
caused great panic among the people of Magadha, made his 
elephants drink the water of the Ganges and compelled the kings 
of Magadha, who had been greatly magnified previously, to bow 
down at his feet. 

(17) In the same year the images (?) of the first Jina 
(Rsahhadeva) that had been carried away by king Nanda (?) were 
caused to he taken hack to Kalihga, 

(IS) Among the events of the same year Anga and Magadha 
is mentioned. Purther on the name of the Pahclya king is very 
clear. It appears that in the same year he made unprecedented 
gifts of horses, elephants, boats and of jewels. 
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(19) In the thirteenth, year of his reign^ ■which coinoided 
with the year 164 of the Maurya era expired and -with the year 
165 of the same era carrent. He caused certain stone pillars to 
be set up close to the abode of the Arhats on the Kwmfi Fdtv- 
vafd. 

(20) The record ends with a list of KharaveWs titles and 
adjectives. His titles are • 

(fl) King of Peace — {KAemrdja). 

(b) King of Increase — [fadharaja). 

(c) King of Mendicant — {JBUJchurajd) and^ 

(cZ) King of Law (Dharmaraja). 

Among his adjectives we find a phrase according to which 
Khar avela was descended from a family of royal sages 
vasalula- ViniccUto) . He was therefore a Ksattriya by caste. 

The word FochMm need not be taken in that technical sense 
in which it is used in modern Jaina literature. On the other 
hand the words which follow this one, prove definitely, that 
Jaina canonical texts are not mentioned in this line. Therefore 
it should he taken in the sense in which it has always been used 
in the literature. Voohhine-V^aahchhinnai ^oQmot ^i^&c in 
meaning from TicIiIiine-FioJiehhinnaM. The use of the words 
Raja-muriga-kdlOi shows that a date has been expressed in the 
same line. Therefore the only possible translation of the word 
is " expired-’^ a meaning derived secondarily from its primary 
meaning severed or " cut 

The summary of the Hathigumpha inscription given above, 
shows that the record is a very important one for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of Northern India in the second century B.C. 
The Cheta dynasty of Kalihga seems to have been' founded during 
the weak rale of the successors of Asoka when provincial governors 
assnmed independence throughout India. Oasual mention in two 
different places of this record gives glimpses of the early history of 
Kalinga during the Pre- Maurya period. Three centuries before . 
Kharavela and two hundred years before Asoka, Kalinga was' 
conquered by Nanda I of Nandi vardhana, the founder of the' 
Nanda dynasty of Magadha. This invasion was not a mere 
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raid and Kalinga continued under tlie Nanda tings at least for 
some time. This is prored bj the mention of public works under- 
taken during the reign of Nanda Ij who escaTated a canal in 
this country (Line 6). At the time of the conquest of Kalinga 
by Nanda I Jainism appears to hare been the prevailing religion. 
This is proved by the statement that Eharavela brought back 
from Magadha the images (?) of the first Jina Rshhadeva that 
had been taken away by Nanda I. Beyond this we cannot glean 
any further information about the history of Kalinga before its 
conquest by Asoka. The invocation of the Arhats and Slddhas 
in the first line, the expansion of Jina worship in the ancient 
town of Pithu^gadabha, and the restoration of the images 
carried away by Nanda I to the country of Kalinga, prove 
beyond doubt that Kharavela was a Jaina. The expedition 
sent to the west, inspite of or without taking heed of Satakarni 
was most probably directed against Central India, which seems 
to have been occupied by Sri Satakarni, the third Andhra king, 
one of whose inscriptions was discovered by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham at ^ancbi.^ ’’ The inscription is incised on the third 
or top coping of the South gate of Stupa No. I at Sanchi, The 
characters of this record differ from those of the Hathigumpha 
inscription in one detail. It is the form of the medial i. In the 
Hathigumpha inscriptiou, medial i is angular without any* per- 
ceptible curve at the upper extremity. But in the Sanchi inscrip- 
tion of the time of Sii Satakarni in the tops of all i strokes 
are curved. This is a sign of lateness, and tliis inscription 
may be b^lf a century later than the Hathigumpha inscription. 
It is quite probable that Sri Satakarni was the contemporary of 
Khkravekb, in his first youth, while the Sanchi record was incised 
during the last years of his reign. It proves that Sri Satakarni 
Iffld oongnered M^ava and Vidisa in the early decades of the 
2nd century B.C. The result of Kharavela^s expedition is not 
clearly stated and perhaps the issue was doubtful. Kharavela 
occupied the city of Masika with the help of the Ksatriyas of 

Ea^aon, Cataloffue of Indian Coina in ihs EriHah Mnaeum, Andharas W, 
Kaairapat, eta., paf$s xlvi-mi. 
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Kasaba and perliaps ttis was his only gain in the war. In the 
eighth year of his reign Khararela attacked Magadh'a. . Most 
probably Piisyamitra was on the throne at that time. 

According to the Pnranas^ Pu^yamitra reigned for thirty-six 
real's and acGOrding to Mr. V. A. Smith; Pu^yamitra dethroned 
Vrhadratha, the last Manrya king, in 185 B. o. According to 
Mr. Jayaswal this event took place in 188 B, o« Therefore 
Pnsyamitra ruled from b. c. 185 to b. c. 149 or from b. o. 
188 to B. c. 152. In this campaign Khararela defeated or 
slew somebody at G-orathagiri (modern Parabar Hill) . He then 
defeated the king of Rajagriha and obliged him to flee to 
Mathura. Evidently this campaign ended with the flight of 
Kharavela^s adversary. The spoil obtained during these two 
campaigns, was probably spent by the Ealihga king, in building 
a palace named Mabavijaya, at the cost of thirty-eight hundred 
thousand silver (?) coins, The portion of the 30th line still 
extant, seems to indicate that, in the tenth year of his reign, 
Kharavela led an expedition against the Bharata-varsa 

or (?) Northern India. Pour years later in the twelfth year 
of his reign Kharavela led another campaign, into Northern 
India. The wording of the inscription indicates that his pre- 
vious campaigns had instilled a wholesome fear for his army in 
the hearts of his adversaries. This campaign caused consterna- 
tion among the kings of Northern India and panic among the 
people of Magadha. Most probably Magadba was overrun, and 
when king Khai’avela with his army approached the Ganges 
then the fall of the capital became imminent. We do not 
know where the capital of Magadha was at this time. Most 
probably the seat of regal power was at Patalipntra on the 
Ganges. We do not know hy what route Kharavela proceeded 
from Kalihga to Magadba. The absence of the names of Radba 
or Ganda is significant and seems to indicate that Kharavela 
advanced to attack Magadha through the mountain passes of 
ChotaNagpur, instead of proceeding along the sea coast through 
Orissa and Bengal. The advance to the Ganges where KHara- 
veVs elephants drank the water of the holy river is a very great 
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feat for a Southem Hng, Bajendra Chola I ^lerf ormed tLis feat 
eleven centuries later and tliis exploit is mentioned in all ins- 
criptions of the period with reverence. In latter record Eajen- 
dra Chola bears a title " Grahgegonda the conq[uei'or of the 
Ganges.^^ The fourth campaign of Kharavela was very sueeess- 
ful as it ended in the complete submission of the king of 
Magadha, The events of the thirteenth year have no political 
imprtance and in the absence of other record we are quite in 
the dark about the fate of Kharavela^s kingdom or that of his 
successors. A minor inscription in one of the caves at Khancla- 
giri mentions a king of Kalihga named Ktidepa-sirij who may 
be a descendant ox a successor of Kharavela as he bears the 
same titles as Kharavela e.g,, MaJi ante ghavah ana Kalmga, 

dHpatin^ 

The last two lines of this inscription, which contain the 
disputed date, did not come out clearly in any of the imjores- 
sionsj because the water applied to the paper gradually drained 
and accumulated over the last two lines and before the papers 
on these lines were dry enough for the application of ink, the 
upper portion began to peel oK, Henee I decided to take an 
impression of the last two lines only. In this impression lines 
16-17 came out more clearly than on the previous ones. (See 
Plate IV). 
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Dates 

B. C. 

a36 

228 

220 

211 

210 

198 

195 

188 

183 

174 

173 


172 


171 

171 

169 

166 


165 


NOTE ON TfiE HATJHIGTIMSHA tNSOEIPTION. 

CflEONOLOGIOAL TaBLE, 

Events. 

Death of A^oka. KunaWs accession; 

Da^aratha's accession. 

Samprati‘’s accession. 

Salisuka, 

Soaiadharman( ? ) Foundation of the kingdom of the 
Chetas in Kalihga. 

Birth of Kharavela. 

Vrhadratha, 

Murder of Yrhadratha, Pusyamitra ^S'nhga'’s — 
accession. 

Kharavelaj heir-apparent, 

KharaYela'’s accession (Maurya Era 152). 

Devastation of Kalinga by a storm. Kharavela 
restores the city. (First Eegnal year of Khara- 
vela) , 

First expedition undertaken in defiance of S'ata- 
karni (Sn-Satakarni) the Andhra king of Deccan, 
Kharavela sends an army to the west. Occupa- 
tion of the city of Masika or Musika, 

Festivities in the city of Kalihga, 

Kharavela receives the permission of Buddhists (?), 
provincial {Mathi&a) and local {Bhojaha) chiefs. 

Kharavela extends a canal excavated by king ISTanda I 
three hundred years ago^ and the roads of Tana- 
suliya (Tosali ?) as far as the city of Kalihga, 

Second expedition — Invasion of Northern India— 
battle of Barahar Defeat of the 

king of Eajagrha and his flight to Mathura* 

Building of the MahaVijaya palace by Kharavela. 
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164} Tkird expedition— Kharavela over-rnns Bitaradlia- 
vasa — i.e., Northem India and causes the Jaina 
•worship to increase in the old town of Pithiida- 
gadabha. 

168 ? Menander invades India. 

16 & Fourth expedition — ^Invasion of Northern India by 
Kharavela — consternation among princes of Nor- 
thern India — ^panic in Magadha. Kharavela 
advances up to the banks of the Ganges. King of 
Magadha {Pusyamiira ?) submits to him. Im- 
ages of Bimbhadeva taken away fioiii Kallnga 
by Nanda I taken back. Kharavela receives 
jewels from the Pandya king and gives elephants 
and boats on his return. 

161 Thirteenth year of Kharavela's reign — 164 M.E.j 
expired and 165 M.E . current. Kharavela sets 
up pillars close to the abode of the Arhats on the 
Knm^rl Parvvdta {TJdayagiri). 

158 Death of Pnsyamitra, 



IV.— The Tezpur Keck Inscription. 


By Mahamaliopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A., C.I.l!. 

This is an inscription on a rock on the Brahmaputra, near the 
city of Tezpur. It measures 6' 8 " long by 3 ' Is '' high. Each 
letter measures about h". It was first brought to public notice by 
Sir Edward Gait twenty years'ago when he was in Assam {vUs 
paragiuph 8 of his Eeport on the Progress of Historical Eesearch 
in Assam written in the year 1897). Eubbings of the inscription 
were sent to Dr. P. Keilhorn, and he published his Epigraphic 
Notes on it in Nachrichten der K. Geselschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen'’'’ in the year 1905. He read only the first three 
lines and the date, and he concluded his notes by saying, "hut the 
exact purpose is still a riddle to me for the solution of which I 
am eagerly awaiting snob help as may perhaps result , from a 
repeated examination of the original inscription So far as he 
read it, he was substantially right, but the rest of the ihsoriptiom 
is greatly injm’ed- Fissures have been formed in m^y places, 
The stone has also peeled oE in many places and- the wind and 
rain have done their work of corroding the stone almost all over. 

The rubbings were next sent to M. E. Eay. Eao Saheb H. 
Krishna Shastri, AvL, B.A,, officiating Government Epigra- 
phist. He also gave a tentative reading without a translation, 
and thought that it was a land-grant made to the arhitratora 
for settling a dispute. His suggestions have been of great 
use to me. I give below a complete reading of the inscription 
with a translation. 

The inscription is not a land-grant. It does hot appear 
Why a land-grant should be inscribed on a rock. It is the 
settlernent of a (quarrel between the boatmen, the towers and the 
local zamindars for tolls. As the place was near the capital 
the dispute seems to have assumed great proportions, and it was 
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necessary for the commanders of forces and influential Brahmans 
to come together and settle it. The settlement was made by 
fixing the boundaries within which boatmen were to pass by the 
mid-stream and not come near the banks. Anyone transgressing 
the settlement was fined 100 oowries, a pretty heavy sum in 
those days. 

The importance of the mscriptxon lies, as Dr. Keilhom justly 
remarks, in providing a certain and definite date for a line of 
kings of Pragjyotisha of which the following members are 
mentioned in the plates:— 

1. Pralamhha man‘ried Jlvada. 

2. Their son Harjara (Harjaravarman) married TSra. 

5. Their son Yanamala (Yanamalavarman). 

4. His son Jayamala Yirahahn married Amba. 

6, Their son Yalavarman. - 

The inscription is also important in giving a sure testimony 
that the Gupta era was used even so far east as Tezpur in 
the ninth century A.D., when it was generally superseded in 
India by the ^aka and the Yikrama eras. It is also important 
in showing that the Abors were then living on the northern 
banks of the Brahmaputra. It shows also that the Panchakula 
Brahmans, perhaps the Panehasara Brahmans of Sylhet^ were 
even then influential in the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, and if the 
words Lahili-Jha mean as I have surmised Lahidi-Ojhas or 
IJpadhayas, it throws a great deal of light on the settlement of 
the Brahmans in Bengal. 

The language of the inscription is ungrammatical Sanskrit 
TwlyA<1 up with words in the vernacular. “ Buttika is certainly 
a vernacular word, and so is Naurajja. The proper names 
are not given in their strict Sanskrit forms. 

The orthography is peculiar. Except in the doubtful ease 
of Suddha-Yyavahara^-', with a bar is nowhere nsed 
singly ; even Paramesvara is written with a dental ^ s ' Ya Ms 
often doubled without any rhyme or reason, as in the case of 
* Haigjara-Yvarmma, ^ The superscript ^ r often doubles the 
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oonsonanfc as in the * Darppa, ■’ ' garbhita, ^ etc. Instead of 
Pravishta the inseription writes Pravista. 

I edit this inscription from the excellent rnhbings supplied 
to me by Dr. Spooner. This is the first time that the inscrip- 
tion has been completely read so far as possible in the corroded 
condition iof the stone. I am conscious of my shortcomings, 
and I hope some future epigraphist, more favourably situated 
perhaps at Tezpur, may. do it better by constantly referring to 
the original stone. 

Though I could not go to Tezpur myself I have been greatly 
benefited by the advice and gnidance of my friend Nagendra 
Nath Vasu Prachyavidya-Maharnava who wasj two years ago, 
deputed by Mr. Gurdon, the Commissioner of the Assam 
Valley, to inspect the stone and, if ^possible, to read it. 
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Line 1» 
Line 2. 

Line 3. 

Line 4. 

Line 5, 

Line 6. 

Line 7. 

Line 8. 

Line 9. 

Liiie 10. 
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The Tezpitb Eock Inscription. 


^ 1 l^rfe ’wV- 


* * * 

5mT 

T^[f .1^ * * * i* * 

^w?cT Etl^a^^ Tt ^2 3 ^ 

^tfTT^cT 


^ 'i\0 



TEZPtJB.EOOK mrSOElPTION. 

The Tezpuh Eook Inscriptiok. 

Line 1.— S Om Svasti Ha^ ppesva ra pu vastM 
tasva 'bli®['a]ja bala [ma^da]. 

Line 2 . — ^.darppas-garvvita® inab.®[a]r^jM3aii'^]a pammesvara 
parainabliatt^[ra]ka pa’’ ra[ma]m4besvara. 

Line 3. — Sn Ha rijaiavvamma devasya vardbam^na vijaya 
I'^iye mab^samanta se® [n-^]dbyal5'sa. 

Line 4-.— Srt su^eittasya a^ °dbikaradine kaivattta nan k^ ’ [u] 
kei’- ^sva’ ® bbaksa''-^ sMbani x ^ ® X X X X. 

^ The ‘eg’ stroke has been obliterated by a fissure in the rock but we know 
from other inscriptions of this Dynasty that the name of this capital was 
Edr4ppes'aara\ 

a There is a slight peeling off of the stone close to the left-hand lijnb of < ra* 
nenoe the GoTernment Epigraphist read it as * Jsha *. 

» Thelowest part of this letter has been greatly injured. The / mMs invisible 

^ These two letters are very, very faint. The lower limb of ‘da’ and 'the 
eft-hand limb of ‘ wet ’ are slightly visible. 

s There is a slight fissure between ‘ fa ’ and ‘ ma ’ which makes them look like 
a compound letter but they are not really so. 

® There is a fissure between ‘ma ’ and ‘ hd 

* In ‘ Pamjwa the only letters distinctly visible are the first 

* ra ’ and ‘ h-e Some traces of ‘ pa ’ and ‘ sa ’ may be obtained by a careful 
comparison of the sc[U0ezes biit the second ‘ ra ’ is fainter still. 

8 All the syllables in ‘ se^dhdyakga ’ are very, very faint. 

8 Dr. Eeilhorn apoproves Dr. Bloch's reading as ‘ Saeitta, ’ but there is a 
right-hand stroke at the bottom of the vertical right-hand limb of ‘ ’ which joins 

the ‘ ’ of ‘ ci This horizontal slight stroke at the lower end of the vertical line 
cannot but he taken as the subscript ‘ w 

Though the stone has peeled off in many places still the letter * a * can be 
distinctly traced. 

The lower angle oi‘ M ’ has peeled ofE and the peeling goes in a curve to 
the top of the letter ‘ «a ’ in ‘ «a« *. It is probable that the peeling commenced 
with the subscript ‘ 

The ' )ta ’ is distinctly visible but the subscript ‘ sa ’ has peeled off. 

A. fi.B5ure has widened and lengthened the right-hand limb of ‘ so, * but the 
anbscript ‘ VO ' being distinctly visible, the letter has been put down as ^ sea. * 

Thelowest angle of the subscript ‘sob having peeled ofi the compound 

■a may be mistaken as * M M *. 

» Five letters after ♦ jddko.ttt* have wholly disappeared by a deep peeling off. 
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Line 5. — Nairajja tasya nSkkajosi suddlia^ ® vyavaliS ra 
Boodblmta tattra naurajiaka nahi tab pravistab. X^^’X. 

Line 6^ — s§.^® varni sricitfcra^® gkara daksa bhatta]!®® 
ndinajx l^bili Jba® ‘ daksa d[i] gv[S.]si da^ ^Idkavava X X X X X. 

Line 7. — ^ityete kaladbyaksS sdmanta siU kufcta kava beyd 
pam^^ca knla samkara bbafcfca pnttra soma dev&dayab Bbd. 
ca [tu]. 

Line 8.»"-rdi k si mS. krta 'piaksalila ksdra bbaksa bb4- 
bbrdbbdge pascimyam n§.kka 30 sa y&myim pravara bbd 
ndtya® ® va ra pa. 

Line 9. — [rvva] [ta ii tta r^] d vabii‘vS,bak4 fc yab cya- 
vanam karoti tasya panea vattikam grMtavya mi tib 2®. 

Line 10. 
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This is doabtful. I tried ‘ ’ but fche upper portion has been greatlj 

corroded and the right-hand downwajrd stroke of ' ita * is not visible and so I have 
made it ’ 3,Siha \ 

* Two letters are completely lost. 

* », This line contains only names of the arbitrators and is very difiScult to 
read. 

May he *tta‘ . 

»o ‘ ji ‘ doubtfnl* 

The word ‘ U^dhydya^ becomes in Prakrit ‘ TJmj'hydya,* later on 
' Oj'M ’ later on still, simply ‘ The Maitbils still use the -word ‘ 

In Blrbhum and B4nknra in Bengal they still use the word ' jM ’ as ‘ Bdnrur- 
jM’ which in West Bengal has become' Bdnrurjjye ’which in English becomg 
Banerji, There were ‘ Jh£l ’s even among the Ldihifia, 

• * The name of the Sonth-Indlan has hopelessly lost some syllables at the end, 

»» Whenevnr Brahmans migrated to Eastern India they generally migrated in 

flvefamilies. The Bengal Brahmans are the descendants of five. The Sylhefc 
Brahmans also migrated in five families and the pargaua they live in is called 
'Pmcasdra The ‘ Bancahul a ’ may he the Sylhet Pancaknlas or there might 
have been an Assamese Pancaknla. 

** Two or three syllables are lost after this, leaving faint traces which I have 
ventured to read as ‘ IMcaiu. ’ 

*s Two letters lost here meaning IStorth. 

2 9 This ’ is nob wanted. It cannot be used as a stop as there are 
two vertical strokes to indicate the last stop. 
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{Translation,) 

Om Hail I In the ever-prosperous and vietorions reign of 
]\laharajadMi’ajaj Paramesvaraj Pamabhattaraka, Paramama- 
hesvara (the great devotee of Siva) S'ri Harjjararvvannadeva, 
living in the city of Hamppesvara and prond of his great 
strength of armSj there arose during the administration of 
Sucitta, the great feudatory ehief and the commander of foroes, 
a lawsuit of uncomplicated nature (to which there were three 
parties, namely,) 1 the toll-collecting^ Kaivartts •, % the 
(controller of) Towing/ and 3 the chief of N4kkajosa: of 
these the controller of Towing did not enter thereto. The 
commanders of forces, namely . ... . Savarni, Cittra- 

ghara Daksa Bhatta-Jin, Dinaji L§,hali-Jha (liahiri Upadhyaya), 

the Southerner Dal^havava and Somadeva and 

others, sons of Samkara-Bhatta belonging to the Pancakula 
(Brahmans who held S^mantasil^kntta completely under their 
sway ; these thus fixed the four boundaries. In the east, the 
mountainous coimtry corroded by salt water, in the west 
Nfikkajosa, in the south Pravarabhumi and (in the north) 
A.bor mountains. He who fails to steer (their vessels) by the 
mid-stream shall be liable to a fine of five luttihas (Bengali five 
Inf Ms, i.e. 100 cowries.) 


— 

Gupta 510. 


' Liteially the “ eater of the property in the interior of boats,'* i.e., the 
njoli Colleetor who assessed according to the contents of the boat. This evidently 
appears to be the Eaivarta or the chief of the boatmen, because the adjective 
follows that word and closely. 

“ I have taken the word for ‘ Kauraiju ’the towing rope. 




V.— An Account of the Haithil Marriage 

Communicated by tlie Hon’bla Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbbanga. 

‘With a MaitHl Brahman, marriage is a religious rite; it is 
based upon spiritual considerations — spiritual benefits derivable 
from sueb an union. A Brahman ought to many because it is 
one o£ the Samhan (puriiications) of his life without which he ig 
not complete nor competent to do any of the duties of 
QirJiastha (householder). He oirght to marry because a son 
born of such marriage will save the parents from the hell named 
" Pun A son [Puira) means he who saves one from the hell 
Pun Consequently the marriage must he in conformity with 
Shastric injunctions. A bride must be more than fifth in descent 

on the mother’s side and more than sixth on the father’s, ^from 

the last common ancestor of her and the bridegroom. One can™ 
not marry the daughter of his step-mother’s brother, nor can he 
marry a girl who is an offspring of his grandfather, and so forth. 
Any infringement of these rules not only invalidates the marri- 
age but is a grievous sin. And as a safeguard against such an 
invalid marriage, entries of the relationship with names of mem- 
bers of all the different Maithil families are kej)t from an ancient 
tlixe Panjihars or Punjidrs (genealogists) of Mithila. 
About the fourteenth century A. D., the population of Maithil 
BiShmans having increased immensely and having been scattered 
in different places, and Brahmans other than Maithils having come 
and settled in Mithila, the necessity for more organized action in 
respect of the marriage rules was greatly felt. It was found that 
the existing record of the above entries was defective. We have on 
record that a Maithil Brahman, Pandit Harinath XJpadhyaya by 
name had, by an oversight, contracted a marriage not in conso- 
nance with Shastric textg. The stpjy is that his wife was alleged to 
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hare had an illicit connexion with an impiii’e man and made to 
Bnbmit'to an oideal to prove her innocence by taking a fire-ball in 
her hands — a test in vogue in ancient days — and that her hands 
began to scorch — a contingency possible only in case she was sinful. 
Knowing that she was perfectly innocent, she solicited re-trial and 
was tested again. She had nsed the words— I have not had 
intercourse with any impure person/^ — at the former ordeal. At 
the second one she swore that — I have not had any intercourse 
with any impure person other than my husband and this time 
the fire did not burn her, and on careful examination it was found 
that her husband was impure because he had married a lady who 
was not as enjoined by the Shastras sufficiently removed in des- 
cent of relationship. This incident created a deep sensation in 
the whole of Mithila. The Pandit Harinath ITpadhyaya felt thei 
humiliation so much that he undertook to write in Sanskrit and 
composed in 1326 A. D. a genealogy of the Maithil Brahmans 
and Maithil Kayasthas which is sincethat year kept with scru- 
pulous exactness up-to-date with fresh entries made from time to 
time. Raja Harsingh Deo, a Karnatika Kshatriya who was 
then the king of Mithila, interested himself in the said genealogy 
and the marriage customs of Mithila. He not only supervised 
the marriage being done according to the Shastrio rules^ but made 
classification of Maithil Brahmans and Kayasthas according to 
their religious observances. Such of the Maithil Brahmans who 
performed the Agnihotra sacrifices and who devoted their time 
from sunrise to sunset to religious worship, were given the first 
place and called the Srotriyas ,* next to Srotriyas were the 
Yogyas (deserving) who got the second class and next to YSgyas 
were the Panjihadhs who were placed in the third class and 
Jaibars composed the fourth. Raja Harsingh Deo made this 
classification with the object of encouraging religious observan- 
ces amongst the people and to show that in this world and speci- 
ally so in Mithila — ^the country of the Janakas,— -the King 
Initiates-— spiritualism should he the ideal of every man. And 
in order to perpetuate this ideal and render it all the more attrac- 
tive, he ordejred and incorporated the order in the naarriage rules 
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tliat distinctive preference stonld be shown to each other by the 
marriage parties — by one lower in grade to the other who is in 
the higher grade. And the rules have been implicitly followed 
up to the' present time under the supervision of the Maharajas of 
Mithila. Baja Harsingh Deo was succeeded in the time of the 
Delhi Tughlaks by a Maithil Brahman family, chief of whom 
was Baja, Shiva Singh, the patron of Vidyapati, the great poet of 
Mithila. After this family became extinct, the Mithila Baj was 
granted by theEmperor Akbar — “ J; gang id, sang. Aj Kos ta 
(from the Ganges to the Himalayas and from the Koshi 
to the Gandak) to Mahamahopadhyaya Maheshwar Thakur~^a 
Srotiiya Pandit and ancestor of the present Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga who is a Srotriya of the highest grade and, by vhtne of 
bis position, the head of the Maithil Brahmans and of the subor- 
dinate castes in Mithila. 

A Srotriya wishing to give his daughter in marriage obtains 
from an authorized genealogist called Panjiar, an Adhikarmala, 
i.e,, a list of persons with the names of their fathers and mater- 
nal grandfathers with whom the intended bride has no relation- 
ship according to the Shastfie rules and with whom the marriage 
is allowable. That person then selects provisionally one or more 
bridegrooms in consultation with his wife and other relations and 
friends. And having made the selection he applies enclosing the 
list, under the genealogist's signatnre, of the marriageable bride- 
grooms and obtains a marriage permit signed in each case by the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga who, as I have said before, is the head 
of the Maithil Brahmans in caste matters also. As regards the 
other Divisions— "Yogyas, Panjib adhs and Jaibars — the autho- 
rized PanjiSrs (genealogists) have general permission of the 
Mahari,ja to settle marriages with due deference to the Shastric 
rules and local customs. The bride^’s father then sends a Brah- 
man with authority to negotiate marriage with the bridegroom^s 
father who accepts or declines the oEer in consultation with his 
fi rm and other relations and friends. While deciding about the 
marriage, both the parties settle between themselves about the 
extent of the distinctive respect or reverence due by one to the 
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other according to custom. Amongst ^rotriyas the measure of 
such respect is estimated in rupees. One higher in grade is 
conTentionallj’ supposed to recover from the other who is of the 
lower grade, Rs. 500, Es, 700 and Es. 900 according to the differ- 
ence in their grades as compensation for the difference between the 
caste status of the respective parties. This amount is not paid hut 
is merely nominal. 

There are eight forms of marriage recognized by Mann, viz., 
(1) Brahma, (2) Daiva, (S) Aisha, (4) Prajapatya, (5) Grandhar- 
va, (6) Asui'a, (7) Paisach and (8) Eakshas. The Brahma 
form of marriage is the one in vogue in Mithila. In this form of 
marriage the father of the bride makes a gift of his daughter to 
a su itable bridegroom, with ornaments, dress and such other 
property as he can afford to give. This is a pm:e gift in which 
money consideration does not enter. Such payment is conven- 
tional not only with Srobriyas but with all other classes of 
Maithil Brahmans j and it .was the intention of the law -givers 
that the amount should be proportional to the difference in social 
rank between the bride and bridegroom^s parties. But in recent 
times, there have been some cases where money has been actually 
paid and accepted. Efforts are however made by the Maharaja 
of Darhhanga and the Maithil Mahasawa to remove the abuse. 

The difficulties in the way of a vaidika marriage are consi- 
derable. The Sastras prohibit marriage between SdpinclAs and 
Sagoiras'. a Maithil Brahmin cannot marry a bride if he and the 
father of the bride are of the same G-otra or if they are agnates 
of the same family. He cannot marry the descendants of his 
father or grandfather, paternal or maternal, or of his step- 
mother's brother, ISTor can he marry his wife-’s sister during 
the former-’s lifetime. A bride must necessarily be more than 
fifth in descent on her mother^s side and more than sixth on her 
father's side from the last common male ancestor of herself and 
the bridegroom. He cannot marry m the family of a Brahman 
other than Maithil. There being different sections in one class, 
one belonging to a particular section should m a r ry in higher 
sections or in Hs own, because if he marries in a lower section. 
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his children, born of such wife lose the status of their father, 
their positions becoming lower than his. And even in respect of 
his own or higher sections he should make the selection care- 
fully. Both the bride and the bridegroom should be of noble 
parentage — noble in regard to fanaily and other connections. All 
the Maithils are very keen about these rules, and the higher the 
class and section to which one belongs, the greater is the strin- 
gency with which he observes these rules. 

The difficulties are still greater with the Srotriyas. Eaja 
Harsingh Beva, King of Mithila, made the classification of the 
Maithii Brahmans, as said above, on a rigid religious basis. They 
were graded according to the extent of their religious obser- 
vances. Those who devoted their time, sunrise to sunset, to 
their religious worship were given the first class. Such person- 
ages were only thirteen in number. Consequently only they 
and their children of eoui’se composed the firat class and were 
named Avadata (white, spotless) ' Srotriyas. The importance 
attached to this class was in keeping with its self-denial. Inter- 
dining and inter-marriage were restricted to the members of 
this, their own class, A marriage when it is to take place must 
necessarily be arranged between tbe members of that class 
themselves. If one married in a lower class he was excommuni- 
cated by the members of his class. The punishment inflicted 
has sometimes been still more severe— carried even so far as to 
disinherit him to which effect there was some years ago a 
Calcutta High Court Buling which was cancelled later on. 

Originally there were only thirteen houses (families) of the 
Srotriyas holding equal social rank and their children were 
also Avadata so long as the marriage could be arranged 
within these thirteen families. But difficulties arose later and 
increased gradually. The number of the Srotriyas was very 
small in those days as can he guessed from the fact that their 
number— males and females— is only about two- thousand 
at tbe present time, in spite of the increase in the population. 
The marriageable places within the limited scope became 
rarer. As a matter of necessity a bride of the Yogya class 
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Bad sometimes to Be accepted with the special permission of 
the MaharEja who was their head. The children born of such a 
marriage, were called Srotriyas— '-followers of the vedas — but 
they lost the distinction of the Avadata (spotless) as they had 
inferior blood in their veins: they were considered lower in 
position than their fathers. A measure of their position had, 
therefore, to be created and named. They were called Lokas — 
men — descendants of the Avadatas and of their maternal 
grandfathers. The Lanuiks, i. e., the personalities of their 
maternal grand-parents thns became the standards of their 
social rank. But a Lankik has, by custom, a tendency to 
deteriorate. A child will have the Lankik of the parents if both 
of them are of the same Lankik ; hut if they are of two different 
Laukiks, one inferior to the other, then the child will be of 
the inferior Lankik and not of the superior. 

In course of time a number of such Laukiks sprang up 
with the result that we have at the present time in the 
Srotriya class seven sections and about forty Laukiks graded 
according to their importance. And the members of each 
section try to hold their place by having marriages in sections 
higher than their own or if that is not feasible, in their own 
section. With the social restraints added to the Sastrio 
injunctions which of course have to be considered firsts the scope 
of a marriage is considerably reduced for the Srotriya class, 
the numerical strength of which is small and inferior by far to 
that of the other three classes of the Maithil Brahmans. 
It often happens that the persons found admissible are already 
married, or are too old or too young or incapable otherwise, 
These are the difficulties which cause paucity of suitable bride- 
grooms of whom sometimes there is none or only one or two alto- 
gether, Definite steps for maniage are taken after all these 
obstacles have been overcome. 

HATHcnABi Cejjemony. 

"When the negotiation for marriage carried, throngh proxy 
is complete and the bride^s father and the father of th© 
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‘bridegroom agree, botb the parties with fcbeir select relations and 
an antborized genealogist meet personally at a place on tbg 
appointed day and settle the marriage, and the genealogist 
mediating between the two parties makes them grasp each other^e- 
hands as — an emblem of mntnal consent to the match*. 

SiDSAKTA Ceremony, 

The ceremony next to MaiJidhaTi is Sid/idnfa^ This is the* 
formal declaration by the anthorized genealogist in presence of 
both the parties of the non-existence of relationship between 
the bride and the bridegroomV On an auspicious day both the- 
parties meet at a place between the homes of the hridegxoona'’s- 
father and the father of the bride at a distance from 
their respective houses proportionate to their relative con- 
ventional rank. Besides a genealogist who is common to both, the 
party of the bridegroom consists of representative relations 
whose number may be either four or three or two or even one 
according to his (bridegroom^s) conventional superiority over the 
bride. Four relations of the bridegroom have to he present also- 
in case he is inferior in rank to the bride. These rebitsons- are 
from amongst the members of the four familesj viz., (1) the 
family of his father, (2) the family of his mother’s father, (3) 
the family of Ms father^’s grandfather on the mother’s side and 
(4) the family of his mother’s grandfather on her mother-’s side . 
The presence at the Sidhanta ceremony of such representative 
relation or relations is necessary because it means consent of the 
family or families represented to the marriage. Similarly, on 
behalf of the bride, one or more families are represented and her 
superiority or inferiority in rank, as the ease may be, is thus 
admitted. Even in eq_ual ranks there are subtle diferences which 
am expressed and admitted openly at the Sidhanta with exju’es- 
sionssueh as j^amratd (humiliation), sadraba^d-namraiu (hunii- 
Iktion mixed with pecuniary offer), and Artik--mmratd 
ation to the extreme), that is to say, that distinctive preferential 
respect due by one to the other is admitted openly then and there. 
The bride’s men are seated facing west and the biidegroom’s men 
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facing tte east with the genealogist in between. The genea- 
logist consults and reads the genealogical tables of both the bride 
and the bridegroom and solemnly declares in presence of the 
parties that there is no relationship between .the parties, and 
having assured them of the Aswajanayi.e.j tihsence of rela- 
tionship, gives his opinion in writing tinder his signature, and 
the Aswajana patra, as it is called, is taken home by the bidders 
father and placed before his family goddess hy way of dedication. 

UcirirATi Ceeemony. 

Uchhati is a ceremony consisting in due respect shown to 
one another in a felicitous way hy the party of the bridegroom 
and that of the bride when the former pays a formal visit to the 
house of the latter and obtains permission of the ladies 
thereof for final settlement of the marriage. This ceremony Is 
very rare j it is prevalent only among the S'rotriyas and even they 
do it only when the marriage is to take place between a bride and 
bridegroom of the first section of their class, and of equal or almost 
eqiral status. The ceremony takes place in the night, night-time 
being chosen becarrse it gives facilities and is free from the 
molest itions expected in old days. 

On an auspicious day, accompanied by the genealogist 
who acts as an emissary, the father of the bridegroom and his 
select relations start for the house of the bride^s father and when 
they are at a distance of about half a mile from it, they halt and 
send intimation through the genealogist. On receipt of the news, 
the hride-’s father in company with his relations and friends 
sends his genealogist to receive and conduct the hridegroom-’s men. 
The genealogist goes and approaches them with due respect and 
says : If it pleases your august selves to be face to face (with 

the bride^s party) questions and answers can he exchanged, You, 
Sirs, have taken the trouble to come all this long way. Welcome 
to you, welcome 

The bridegroom's party tbeu proceed very slowly, as they 
expect the other party, to accord them a suitable reception and 
to come up a certain distance commensurate with their respectiTb 
social ranks. 
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After the party of the hridegroom. move on^ the genealogists 
come bach in advance to req[iiest the hride^s men in equally res- 
pectful terms to go to receive them. When they have started, the 
genealogists return to the hridegroom'’s party again, inform and 
request them in the same words as before to proceed and they 
thus continue to go forwards and backwards about forty times or 
so until both the pai’ties are within hearing distance and can see 
each other. At this stage the parties do not meet or talk to each 
other j they are required by custom not to recognize each other 
yet as marriage parties inasmuch as the absence of their relation- 
ship has yet to be ascertained again. They remain stationary 
while the messages are exchanged through their proxies, the genea- 
logists, not in explicit terms but by implication. The genea- 
logist accompanying the bidders party speaks aloud ; lu this 
pitch dark night, what is the cause of the advent of such bright 
personages The genealogist who accompanies the bride* 
groom^s party replies solemnly : 

" Great grandson of such and such person, Grandson of such 
and such person. Sou of such and such person, Daughter's son of 
such and such person, seeks the hand in marriage of the-— 
Great-grauddanghter of such and such person, Granddanghior 
of such and such person, .Daughter of such and such iiersoa, 
Daughter's daughter of such and such person.'*' 

The genealogist of the bride's father says in reply : " Any 
mission undertaken by such personages is sure to be a success. " 

And this said, the bridegroom's party are taken inside into 
the courtyard of the house and are seated facing the east. The 
bride's men take their seats opposite to them close by with their 
faces to the west. The genealogists who are seated to the south 
b^ween the two parties vsrith their faces to. the north, then read 
aloud and scrutinize the genealogical tables of both the bride and 
the bridegroom, declare the absence of relationship in the presence 
of both the parties and sign the Aswajana putra, i.e., the certiH- 
cate showing the absence of the relationship and the consequent 
eligibility of the marriage. Then a genealogist accompanied by 
the bridegroom's father and some of his relations, approaches the 
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mother and other ladies of the house seated behind a screen and 
informs them of the presence there of the bridegroom-’s men and 
of their objeetj ^vhereupon the ladies say ; Blessed he your 
mission/^ meaning their consent to the marriage. The genea- 
logist and the bridegrooni'’s men return to their seats where they 
stand for a time, hearing the complimentary songs sung in their 
honour by the ladies. Now at this stage the hride-’s father and 
the relations present their compliments {nanmi&ars) to the bride- 
groom-’ s men, wash their feet with water and give them 
pari (betels and betel-nuts) and scents. The parties now talk 
to each other freely in appreciative terms expressing their joy and 
gratitude for the settlement of the marriage. And subsequently 
they take leave of each other and return home. 

Kantakopasthita Ceremony. 

Kan^aMpatthita ceremony takes place after the VcMiati aete- 
mony wherever the latter is observed, but incase the Uekliati is 
not observed it takes place immediately after the SidMni a cere- 
mony and generally as part of it. Where there is no TJclihati, 
the KanyahopasikUa takes place as.soonas the Scdkania ceremony 
is done and in the presence of the same two parties assembled 
then and there. A genealogist representing both the parties 
declares : — 

Great-granddaughter of such and such person, Grand- 
daughter of such and such person, Daughter of such and such 
person, Daughteris daughter of sueh and such person 
shall be given in marriage to— Great-grandson of such and such 
person, Grandson of sueh and such person. Son of such and such 
person, Daughter'’s son of such and such person, so-and-so by 
name.'’-’ 

And the consent of the proposed bridegroom to marry the 
proposed bride is also obtained then and there. 

In the event of the Vchhati taking place, the hride^s party 
goes to the house of the bridegroom and has the 
pmthiia done there. 
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After tte KamjahopadJiifa ceremony is over^ tlie bride can- 
not be married to any person other than the one already 
proposed, except in the following cases occurring- before the 
marriage takes place : — 

(1) If the bridegroom is found impotent {Napimsak), 

(2) If he is suffering from an incurable disease. 

(3) If he is found out-casted {Patit), 

(4) If he dies before the marriage takes place. 

(5) If he becomes a SauyasL 

Once the marriage ceremony is performed, the bride eaa in no 
case be married again. 

KumIeA Ki-lMi-. 

On the morning of the day prior to the date of 
the marriage the bride is seated on the Mandap surronnded 
by her female relations who apply uhatan (unguent) 
to ber body and sing songs all the time. She is next taken 
into the tank where water contained in a Konian (a bamboo 
basket) with a bunch of mango leaves is poured over her head 
and body a hundred-and"One times. After the bath she puts on 
a yellow cloth and distributes sweetmeats, other eatables and 
sinA%r (vermiliion) with her own hand among at least ten married 
women. She is then taken to the village deities and offers 
prayers to them and the party return home. This ceremony 
is known as the Kumarakarma. She takes simple food 
without fish or flesh {Nimmish) only once that day. 

In the same evening at a purified place within the court- 
yard of the honse, the bride puts ten handfuls of raw paddy 
into an earthen pan. The paddy fried by her own or her mother^s 

fatber^s sister, with the latter'’s ^husband seated by her 
side. The fried paddy {Laj) thus prepared is used in the Laj 
Mman qI ih-Q marriage next day mixed up with Laj prepared in 
the evening at the bridegroom^s house. 

The same evening after the preparation of the fried paddy 
{Laj),t]iQ Saunthdieiaon ceremony takes place. The father or 
other male member of the house %vho gives away the girl in 
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marriage apiJics ■with Uoorhadal (grass blade) sanclal-wood paste 
to ber Sitncini, i.o.j tbe parting line .'of the hair of her head. 
This ceremony is a prelude to the Sindurdan to be performed 
the following day and is practically the consecration of the 
bride^s married life. 

Similarly some fried paddy is also prepared the same evening 
at the bridegroonr’s house by his own sister or the sister of his 
father or mother^ the bridegroom putting ten bandfuls 
of raw paddy into the earthen frying pan. This Zdj, as said 
beforej together with the Laj pirepared at the hride^s house, 
is used in the Laj Euvan on the marriage day. The bridegroom 
shaves his head and chin, does e7c'bliv-ht&) i.e., tabes NirdmisJi food 
and maintains abstinence in other respects that day, i.e., the 
day before the marriage. Also the father of the bride or 
whoever intends giving away the bride, does eh-lhuhta and 
fasts nest day till the marriage is over. He also shaves and 
observes certain restrictions as to food and other things. 

MAERIAGE. 

On the day fixed for marriage or on the day before, a 
Brahman goes on behalf of the bride's party to the house of 
the bridegroom and obtains bis permission to begin the preli- 
minaries of the marriage, and on his return the bride's father 
performs Maftika, P%ija and Abhyudayika SrH'lh, i&., worship 
of familv Goddesses and the Fitris on the marriage dav. 

The brother of the bride is sent to bring the bridegroom from 
his home where on arrival he (the bride's brother) is properly 
received, sumptuously fed and given some articles of dress. The 
bridegroom then starts after having ofered pi’ayers to hxs family 
Goddess and received blessings from his elders, male and female. 
He is accompanied by bis relations and friends in procession on 
a scale suited to his condition. On arrival near the house of the 
bride's father, the bridegroom receives welcome in tbe shape of 
complimentary songs sung by the ladies some carrying on their 
heads pitchers full of water. 
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The hiidegroom is then, conducted inside and -when he arrives 
about the south-east corner of the courtyard of the house, he is 
made to halt and the ceremonies begin again. A respectful 
offering of betel*nuts and the sacred thread is made through the 
bride^s brother to the august guest. Some amount in cash, 
Ss. 2 to Us. 7j is symbolically offered along with the betel-nuts 
and sacred, thread ; Rs. 2 being given in case the conventional 
rank of the bridegroom is inferior to that of the bride j Rs. 5 
in case of equals and Rs. 7 in case the bridegroom is superior in 
rank. After this ceremony, the bridegroom is taken to the ladies^ 
apartments where they are given an opportunity of seeing him 
before the actual marriage ceremonies commence. A few questions 
having been asked, he is approached by an elderly lady who presents 
a lighted lamp made of tortoise-shell before him. A GMinslii, i.e.j 
ornamental garland with pendants hanging at intervals is put on 
his turban, and Collyrium is applied to the lids of his eyes. He 
is then led round the Mandaj) thrice by the same lady under 
purdah with a piece of cloth tied round his neck or with his nose 
in contact with some betel leaves and pieces of red-coloured cotton 
underneath the fingers of her right baud. He then comes to the 
south-west portion of the courtyard and there at a purified place 
whitened with Aiipam, which consists of auspicious Tantrik 
figures drawn in white powder, a wooden mortar is placed and 
in that some raw paddy is struck three times with a mallet by 
eight Brahmans (including the bridegroom) invoking the 
Supreme Being with the Vedie Mantras commencing with the 
Mantra The Supreme Being, thousand-headed, thousand-eyed, 
thousand-footed, eneomp.assed the Universe and extended Him- 
self in all directions and the husk is thus removed from the 
paddy. With the sacred rice so obtained, together with some 
rolled mango leaves fastened with silk or Janau, two amulets are 
prepared for the use and protection of the bride and the bride- 
groom during the first four days of the mai’riage. The bride- 
groom then comes up the Mandap (platform). The bride's 
father having purified himself by bath and performance 
of his AJinih (daily prescribed rites) and having worshipped the 
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family goddess and pitris is present on tiie Mandap and gives 
the bridegroom Arghya according to the Veiic rites as soon as 
he arrives there- The hridegroom. then goes to the altar ■which 
is close hjj a little north-east of the Mandap and deposits there 
eaerifieial fire for oblations. 

Snbseqnently he goes into the the house 

fitted up for his and the bride's stay and for the IP'ujas of the 
deities and on his way he halts at the place where the bride 
seated behind a pnrdah, strews down betel-leaves besmeared with 
milk and he picks up these leaves and g.'v3s them back to her in 
the purdah. This ceremony which is called Eathnataon is 
meant to ascertain the extent of the bridegroom's acceptance of 
the bride. In the honitikagdr laQ isj on anivalj received by the 
female relations of the bride and after some ceremonies are 
performed, be brings therefrom the bride to the Mandap, 
Here (at the Mandap) she receives dresses and ornaments from 
the bridegroom while he puts on those given hy her father. 
The Mandap should be a raised sq-uare platform 'vsrith sides 
measuring sixteen cubits by the girl's hand ; on the south 
attached to the platform should he the room where the 
bride is to reside ’witb tbe bridegroom, with bis back to 
the west and front to the north ; and an altar four cnbits 
square by the boy's hand should be made with bamboos, beyond 
the platform on the north-east — it must he free of all dust, husk 
or hair. The bridegroom's father, after having performed his 
daily religious duties should first worship the sixteen Mdinkds 
(the household Goddesses) and then propitiate thB pUris. The 
bride's father, having purified himself by bathing and having 
performed Ins Alinika (daily prescribed rites) wear a white cloth 
should worship and propitiate the manes. Taking sips 

of water with his face to the west, he gets up and addressing the 
hridegrocm, who is kneehrg upright, says, s't down, we 
shall do h mour to jnd’ On the hri’egroom’s asseating, the 
hride’s father offers him a seat (made of grass) and taking 
Vistar (a bundle of grass to be put under the feet) in the hand 
while he declares three times : " Here is the 
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Mm to accept it. The bridegroom accepts it land holding the 
Vhiar saysj " I am, of the noblest lineage among the people of 
my elan^ even as the sun is among those that rise in the firma- 
ment. I tread on whosoever is jealous of me. Saying this he 
sits down on the Asam or the seat with the Yistar pointing to 
the north. The host resuming his seat tahes some water (for 
washing the feet) in the hollow made by joining his hands 
together and declares thrice^ Here is the water (for 

washing feet). On the host re<inestmg him to accept it the 
bridegroom accepts it and takes the water into his own anjali 
and washes his right foot with it while reciting the verse : 

Thon art the essence of brightness and I take thee for snch : 
let my feet he washed.'’^ The left foot should be next washed 
in the same manner. AgaMj he takes up the Yisiar or bundle 
of Eusha grass as before and puts it under his feet reciting the 
same verse. Then taking the conch-shell consisting of blades of 
holy grass {dUb), unbroken idee {acTihat), fruits, sandal-paste 
and the water, the host asks the bridegroom to accept it. The 
bride takes it from Ms hands and utters : ‘^^ The sacred waters 
are ye ; may I attain my desires through you/'’ Saying this 
he places some of the rice on Ms head and says, I send you 
to the south ; go back to your source ; let no calamity befall our 
people ; my drinking water should he left heMnd.'” Heciting 
this verse he ]^urs out the water on the Atghya to the north- 
east. The host then takes the water for internal purification and 
declares three times: Here is the water for ^taking sips He 
requests the hridegToom to accept the water which he does, and 
taking the water from Ms hands sips it twice while mentally 
reciting the verse ‘'^Endow me with glory ; unite me with lustre; 
make me beloved of all creatures ; may I be master of cattle; 
may my limbs be safe. The host then takes up the pot (made 
of hell-metal) containing Madhupxr&a (a mixture of curd, 
ghee and honey) and repeats three times, “ Here is the Ma.dlm-' 
purhaA^ Thereupon the bridegroom, saying, “'I accept the 
MadAuparlca looks at the pot in the hands of the host and 
■says, I see you 'with the eyes bestowed upon me by the sun. " 
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He takes tlie Madhuparha saying, “ I take it from the hands of 
Fusan (one of the twelve aspects of the Sun) with the permis- 
sion of the Sun-God/^ Then placing it on his left hand he 
stirs it round with his little finger and drops a Little on the 
ground with the pinch of his thumb and forefinger and recites 
the verse : Oh ! Adorable one ! I mix you together and separate 
fi*om you that which is deposited at the bottom while going to 
taste you/'’ In this way he pours down twice more and 
thereafter sips the three times reciting each time the 

verse : “ I, of polite manners and possessing stores of grain, am 
going to drink this (mixture) containing the best and sweetest 
honey/"’ He pours out the remaining MddliU'parha on an unfre- 
quented place and taking sips of water, touches his (1) mouth, (E) 
nostrils, (3) eyes, (4) ears, (5) arms, (6) shoulders, (7) thighs and 
(8) his whole body, successively reciting the following JVCantras : 

(1) May speech dwell in my mouth, (2) breath in my nostrils, 
(3) sight in my eyes, (4) power of hearing in my ears, (5) vigour 
in my arms, (6) strength in my thighs j (7) may all my limbs live 
together in safety/^ A barber having placed a blade of grass in the 
bridegroom^s anjali declares three times : The cow ! " The 
host then proceeds to offer a cow. The bridegroom says looking 
at the cow, They who asked me were told not to kill the in- 
nocent cow who is Aim (mother of the Gods) ; she is the 
mother of Eudras, daughter of Vasus, sister of the Adityas and 
source of nectar. My own sins and those of my hosts have been 
destroyed. Set the cow at liberty to graze/"* Reciting this he 
cuts off the straw and thrO"ws it away. A space one cubit square 
is prepared for Homa in tbe centre of the altar. This space is 
swept clean with the Kuias (which are subsequently thrown 
away to the north-east), besmeared with cowdung for purification 
and marked over with three parallel lines, one span in length, 
drawn across with water by the pinch formed by the thumb and 
the ring finger. The area being thus purified, fire (which has 
been kept ready in a hell-metal pot) is deposited there silently 
by a man with Ms face turned to the west. Some one is left to 
watch the fire while the bridegroom, goes forth and brings the 
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'bride from tlie marriage room on to tbe platform. He recites 
tbe verse : Live up to old age ; wear this clotK j develop tby 
beauty; sanctify the bed; live fora hundred years in happi"- 
ness ; develop riches and bear male children. Oh ! long-lived 
maiden ! wear this cloth/-’ and hands over the cloth to her. 
He also gives her the JJitariya (a sheet of cloth to cover the 
upper part of the body) saying, May the Goddesses who cut, 
spin and weave the threads into this cloth, help you to cover your 
body with it, so that yon may live up to old age ; hence cover 
yourself with this cloth, Gh ! long-lived one. In the same 
way the bridegroom too wears a cloth saying, wear this cloth 

for the sake of gloiy. May I live for a hundred years in hap- 
piness ; I shall develop wealth and increase my cattle. Then 
reciting the verse : " May the Earth and sky, Brihaspati (pre- 
ceptor of the Gods) and Indra cover me with glory. I want 
not only fame bnt fortune also, he puts on his scarf. This 
finished, the bridegroom and the bride take itwo sips of water 
each and as the giver away of the bride says, Look at each 
other, ” the pair are seated face to face, and the bridegroom 
recites the verse : " May the Vishvadevas (the Universal Gods) 
and the sacred waters unite our hearts ; may ]\datarishwan (the 
God of the Air) Dhatri (the Creator) and the God who guides the 
way, jom us.” Then the Janmagranthi is tied by the giver away 
of the bride into her cloth and the giving away of the bride takes 
place. The giver, taking a few blades of grass shoots {cl-urla), 
some unbroken rice iflchhcif), sandal-paste, fruit and some water 
from a conch-shell, and placing the hridegroom-’s hand over that 
of the bride recites the verse : " I, the giver, am the king of the 
waters ; these materials that are presided over by the Sun may 
be accep-fced by the Brahman who is Visnu. Then he gives 
her away saying, In the month of on 

date of (bright or dark as the time may he) fortnight. I 
give away my daughter bedecked with ornaments, whv is the 

great-granddaughter of , granddaughter of , daughter 

o£ , of Gofra (sect) and Frahara (race) with a 

wish to attain Heaven, to yon — — — Sharma, the great-grandson 
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of——, grandson of ^ son of , of Ootra and 

Frahar&. ■” This is repeated three times. The bride^’s 

deity is Prajapati (the Lord of Creation). The word taiha&iw 
(Amen) should be said in reply. May the sky give 

you and the earth (Prithivi) take you should be recited by the 
bridegroom. The giver of the bride then takes a few blades 
of green grass, some unbi-oken rice, a fruit, sandal-paste, some 
water and a few coins (to be given to the Brahmans), and 
saying, “ I give this gold presided over by tbe Agni as Daksina 

to you the said Sharma of Qotra and Frabara^ who 

are the bridegroom to confirm the giving away of my daughter 
on this day,"” distributes the Dakdna. The Brahmans give 
their blessings saying tafJiastv (Amen). A couple of cows 
as the symbol of the earth, may also be given as an alterna- 
tive. The bridegroom recites : " Who is the giver ? To whom 
did he give ? Kama (the first born cHld of tbe Absolute) gave 
to Kama; consequently Kama is both giver and taker ; benee 
Oh, — this gift is for thee. Holding the bride by the hand and 
saying, " When you go to a distant place with a sad heart, 
may the Fi^hah (the eight or sometimes ten cardinal points) , 
the wind that blows, the God having golden wings (i.e., the 
Sun) and the Fire turn your mind to me the bridegroom 
leads her out mentioning her name. A man holding on his head 
steadily a jar or pitcher full of water, should be stationed On the 
south of the altar till Abhiseha (sprinkling of water over 
the head) ceremony. Then the giver says, ‘^Look at each 
other. Whereupon the bridegroom recites : “Do not look im- 
kindly ; do not bring about the husband^s death ; be mistress of 
cattle, be happy and illustrious ; give birth to heroic sons ; 
bring luck to the bipeds (human beings) and quadrupeds. 
First of all Soma acquired you, then did the Gandharva. 
Your third hashaud is Agni (fire) and thy fourth husband is a 
human being. Soma gave her to Gandharva and the latter 
subsequently gave her to Agni ; and Agni gave her to me 

* 6oma preiides at birtli jiGandharra watohes as tic passes from 

chiidkoad to giribood I aadAgai istke guardian of virginity. 
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witt riclies and sons. May Pusana make ker fond of me 
{JJru Vshaii viliar ya&ijamushantah praparam ^liapatr yasyarim- 
]:amcb lahalo niokhtyai) ’’ and after reciting this the pair look at 
each other. t Thereafter the bridegroom walks round the fire 
and putting his right foot on a mattress placed behind the 
Homa^ takes his seat with the bride on his right side. Being 
seated he takes up some fiowers, sandal-pasiej betel and apiece 
of cloth and declares, I appoint yon (names) Sharma as Brahma 
to supervise the Homa (sacrifice) which is a part of the marriage 
ceremony which would be performed to-day, with these flowers, 
sandal-paste, betel, sacred-thread and this cloth. Thus the 
Brahma is nominated. In reply the Brahma says, " I accept 
the appointment.’’ ■' The bridegroom then asks him to do the 
needful. The reply is given, " I shall do whereupon the 
bridegroom offers him a clean seat strewn over with grasses with 
their tips pointed to the east while the Brahma goes round the 
fire once and the hridegroom says, “ Be my Brahma in this cere- 
mony.'’^ On his replying, " I shall he as yoa say ’•* he should he 
made to sit on Mx^ Ksana which is kept ready. The Prauita jng 
is thereafter brought forward and is filled with water and cover- 
ed over with Kum» and then casting a look at the Brahma’s 
face it should he placed on Kvias lying to the north of fire. 
The 16 Ktiias (i,e., one-fonrth of the hunch which consists of 
6d Kmas) are strewn from the north-east with their tips to the 
south-east, 16 more over the space between the Brahma and 
the Tire, 16 more from north-west with their tips to the south- 
west, and the remaining 16 are strewn over the space between 
the Tire and Ptmita jug. On the west to the north of the Fire, 
three XiiSflj should he kept for purification ; and a Kuist having 
two blades only should also he there. Besides this there should 
bethe Patra (a pot containing water for sprinkling), 

a dish containing ghee, Kmas for brushing, Ktiiai with their 

tWliile giviag che daughter away, her fatter gives her and the bridegroom 
gold, silver, land and other things in the shape of dowry. The bride and the 
bridegroom next go dotynto the altar and are seated side by side in front of the 
sacrificial fire, 
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three blades matted together, small sticks of wood for making Fire, 
three wooden spoons, ghee for oblations, a pot filled with 256 
handfuls of rice to be given as Vakshina -to the Brahma. All 
these things should be placed one after another preceded by the 
Knsas by which the Kuia-^ is cut to make it into a Pavitri. 
Besides these all other necessary articles should be in 
readiness there, which may include some fried paddy from the 
husks, a flat stone, and a winnowing fan. The bride-’s brother 
and another man of stout physique should also wait near at 
hand to be of assistance- A Kuias is then made into a 
Faviiri by cutting it by other Kusas. Some water is 
dropped thrice into the Proh&hani jug out of PrawjV/ijug 
with the two Pavitn in the first, and the Pmitvu being 
held between the thumb and forefinger of both the hands 
some water is sprinkled over the head for purification. Taking 
up the Prokshani jug on his left hand, he again sprinkles water 
in the above manner. The Prohshani jug is itself sprinkled over by 
the Ptanita water; and all other things that may be lying there are 
also purified in the same way by this water. The Prohshani jug 
is then placed between the Fire and the Pranifa jug. Some 
butter is put into the hutter-pofe and melted. Some burning 
bits of straw are stirred round into the ghee. The Brma 
(wooden spon) is heated and brushed by the Kusas (kept 
there for the purpose) inwardly by their ends and outwardly 
by their tips; it is then wetted by the ; and again 

having bean heated three times should he put down on the 
Kuias to the right. Some ghee should now be sprinkled 
over the head for purification. He takes the matted Kuias in 
the left hand and thinking devoutly of Prajapati (Lord of all 
created beings) he should throw silently ghee-hesmeared stick g 
of wood into the fia.*e. Taking his seat he sprinkles the- Proh- 
^kani water over the fire. Putting down the two Pavifris in 
the Ptanita jug and with his right thigh upside down, he offers 
an oblation of ghee with the Sruva (sacrificial ladle) into the fi,re 
which has already been kindled by the Brahma. Twelve oblations 
beginning from fnmtra are then offered sueeessively | 
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each time the reinaiDing ghee in the Sruva being dropped 
into the Jrrokskani £atra. He mutters inaudibly^ “ Oblation 
to Prajapati ; this is for Prajapati 'h Then the AgJiar oblations. 
Oblation to Indra ; this is fox Indra/'’ Oblation to Fire j 
this is for the Fice "Oblation to Somaj this is for Soma/'’ 
The latter two are called Ajyahhag. Then the following 
oblations are offered with the verses : " Oblation for good 
to the Fire in the form of Gandharva, who is Truth and 
abode of Truth. May he protect our knowledge and manliness. 
Oblation to the Fire^s Apsaras (Fairies) called Muda. Obla- 
tion for good to the Sun-Gandharva who joins day with night 
and pervades the Samaveda. May he protect our learning and 
manliness. Oblation to the Apsaras called ^ Ayu ^ who are 
the rays of the Sun-Gandharva. Oblation for good to the 
Moon who is the Sun'^s ray called Sushurnna. May he protect 
our knowledge and manliness. Oblation to the Apsaras called 
Bhekurayas who are the planets of the Moon, Oblation for 
good to the ever-moving and omnipresent Wind-Gandharva. 
May he protect our knowledge and manliness. Oblation to 
the Apsaras called Oorjat which are the currents of the Wind- 
Gandharva. Oblation for good to the Jajna-Gandharva who 
takes care (of all creatures) and moves about graciously. ACay 
he protect our knowledge and manliness. Oblation to the 
Apsaras called Yayn which constitute the Daksbina (fee given 
to :the Brahmau for helping in the sacrifice) of the Yajna- 
Gandharva,^^ " Oblation for good to the Lord of the created 
beings who is the moulder of the Universe and is its soul. A£ay he 
protect our knowledge and manliness. Oblation to the Apsaras 
called Eshtio which form Rik and Sama rituals chanted by the 
PrajapatL Oblation to the Heart; it is for the heart. 
Oblation to Chittihi to Akutihii to Akutihi to Yijnatam 
(that which has been learnt) ; to the mind; to the Shak- 
karis; to the Harsh (new moon light) ; to the Pumamasa 
(full moon night) ; to the Great ; to the Eathanthar ; to Praja- 
pati (Lord of all created beings), the wrathful (when defeating 
hostile armies), who taught the Jay a formulas to the valiant 
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Indra. All beings reverently bow down to Prajapati wbo carried 
away oblations offered to liim.'’'’ Now follow the Abhyatana 
formulae which are 18 in number : May Agni^ the Lord of all the 
creatures; Indraj the Lord of the elders; Yama (Death), the 
Lord of the Earth; the Wind, who is the Lord of the firma- 
ment; the Sun, who is the master of the day; the Moon that 
of the planets; the Brihaspati, that of the Brahmans; Mitra, 
of the eternal objects; Varuna, of the waters; the Sea, of 
Ihe rivers and streams ; the Crops, 'which are the 
lord of inosperity; Soma, that of medicinal herbs; Savitri, 
that of fruits; Budra, that of the cattle; Tvastri, of forms ; 
Vishnu, that of the mountains; Maruts, the Lords of the 
hosts; may they protect me and the Brahma, and may the 
marriage ceremony pass off smoothly- Alay my grandfather 
and father and all other (ancestors) afford me a similar 

protection/'’ Again ohlations are offered with these 

Agni, the premier God, come hither, with the permission 
of the King Yaruna and liberate the offspring of this 
woman from Death^s noose, so that she may not have to lament 
the loss of her sons. May Garhapatya Agni (the Eire that 
presides over the destiny of the family) , protect this woman 
and grant her such offsprings that may live a long life. May 
her lap be never empty and may all her children survive her, 
May she enjoy happiness on account of her sons. Oh Agni I 
thou art worthy of tiie sacrifice (that is performed in thine 
honour). May the whole earth aud the Heaven be blissful to me. 
Let me have the choicest things of the earth and those of 
Heaven, i.e,, the riches in various shape. Oh Agni ! thou art 
the essence of the whole body of planets; come here showing us 
an easy path; give us a bright and undecaying life ; may death 
go away and immortality bless us. May Yama (Death), Vivas- 
wata’s son, keep ns out of danger. Here the water is 

touched. ‘^Oh Yama ! go back by the way which is the best of 
all and is not trodden on by other celestial beings. I pray that 
yon, having eyes and ears eapahle of seeing and hearing every 
thing, should not destroy my progenjj not even my son. Satisfy 
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youxself by this oblation o:Kerea . to yotL.'' Saying thiSj the 
TmtiUa water is touched. The bridegroom and the bride slowly 
rise up with their faces to the east when the bride^s brother 
pours out into the hollow made by ' joining hands by the bride 
over that of the bridegroom, some fried grains besmeared with 
ghee, miriBg some mnu leaves also, -With these the girl offere 
oblations into the Tire, reciting the following Mantras : This girl 
worships the sun in the form of Agni with a desire that she may 
neverbe separated from her husband.''-' This woman, while throw- 
ing the fried grains into the Tire, says — ' ' May my husband live 
long and my relatives prosper. I throw these grains into the Pu’e 
for your prosperity; 'may Agni grant that, you and I, may live to- 
gether in harmony/^ Then the bridegroom takes hold of the 
bride's right hand and says : seize yonr hand for the sake of 

happiness ; may you live to old age with me, your husband ; the 
Gods, viz., Bhaga the Sun and Purandhi have given you to me 
for directing our household aTairs.'-’ This I am, that art thou ; 
that art thou, this I am; I am Soma and thou art Eik, I am 
the sky and thou art the earth ; come, let us marry and join in 
holy wedlock; let us beget offspring ; let us acquire many sons : 
and may all of them reach old age. Devoted to each other and 
beautiful to look at, and with cheerful hearts, {may we live for 
a 100 years and see for a 100 years and hear for a 100 years.-’-’ 
This said, the bridegroom makes her tread with her right foot on 
a flat stone (that is laid on the northern side of the Tire) with 
ihiB Mmtra : “ Tread on this stone; be firm like a stone, over- 
whelm those who think of arraying their forces against you ; 
and rout those that have come with their forces.-' ■’ He also sings 
this song— To-day I shall sing in praise of you. Oh Saraswati ; 
thou art gracious and bountiful ; the whole world dwells in thee : 
the song which I shall sing to-day will bestow tbe highest honour 
on women/' Then the bridegroom with the bride before him, 
goes round the Franita jug, the Brahma and the Tire, while the 
bridegroom recites this Mantra — “ Oh Tire, this girl of dazzling 
beauty was first married to you ; grant now that she may marry 
a human being and let her be his wife for the sake of inogeny.'-* 
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The same rites are tvTice again gone througli beginning from the 
fried grains. The remaining fried grains are ponred into the 
fire with the words—'' Oblation to Bhaga •’h She is led round for 
the fourth time ; and the bridegroom ofEei’s oblations of ghee 
into the fire which are meant for Prajapatij the ghee that 
remains over being poured into the ProMhani jug. Thereupon 
the bridegroom leads her on seven steps towards the north and 
at each step he recites this Mantm: " May Vishnu lead you to 
food by the first step ; to strength by the second step ; to 
riches hy the third ; to the source of happiness by the fourth ; to 
cattle by the fifth ; to six seasons of the year hy the sixth j and by 
the seventh step Oh friend ! be devoted to me hy the grace of 
Vishnu. Then from a pitcher held over the shoulder hy 
another, the bridegroom pours water through a hunch of mango 
leaves on to thebride'’s head, and recites the : “The 

blessed, the most blessed, the peaceful ones, provide medicine 
for thee. And again he does so with the Mantras : “Oh 
Sacred waters ! ye are source of happiness ■, |so with a liberal 
mind, provide food for us. “ W aters ! ye constitute the most 

blessed juice ; allow us to share in it, like a doting mother 
Then looking at the Sun and addressing the bride, he speaks 
thus,—" Having invoked the bright eye of the Divine Being 
that rises in the east, we wish to live, see and speak for a hun- 
dred years; and aye longer still. Then he asks her to see 
the Polar star, when the sun is about to set and says—" Oh 
bride ! you ai"e steady ; live under my protection for ever. 
Since Brihashpati has gi^en you to me, so live with me with 
children for a hundred years.^' On being asked thus, she should 
say " I see He should then move his hand over her right 
shoulder and touch her heart and reeites — I take thy heart 
into my will ; thy mind shall follow mine; yon shall rejoioe 
heartily in what I shall say ; may Prajapati join you to me. 
He adds—" This girl wears auspicious ornament ; come and 
behold her. Having blessed her, go hack to your place.” Then 
a stout man lifts her np and places her on a red hull's hide in an 
oui-of-the-way place that may be in an eastern or northern 
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direction witli the Mantra — Here may the cows sit down, here 
the horses and men may in the sacrifice in which a thousand Dak- 
shinas are given occupy this place, Pushan may also sit here/^ 
Thereafter the Svistakrit Homa is performed at the end of which 
the Brahman gets his fee after which he walks round the fire 
and is given permission to go. Then, reciting the Mantra “ May 
the Waters serve the purpose of a cure for our friends he 
sprinkles some water over his head. He throws away the 
Franita water in the south-west with the Mantra : May the 

Water be unfriendly to him who hates us and Is hated hy us,^' 
He resumes his seat and draws some ashes by the Sruva and 
puts a mark on his forehead, neek, forearm and his heart by 
his forefinger, and also puts similar mark over the hride^s 
forehead, neck, forearm and heart. Then he mbs vermillion 
over the hride^’s head. The bridegroom gives away some money 
as Karma-Dakshinai Sakalarista Framnim 'BhiiyaBl for the 
completion of the marriage and for the destruction of evils and 
for general distribution. Suhseq^uently the females of the house 
as also the male relations shower blessings on the married eonple 
with Boorbahshat uttering Mantras. The couple then make 
obeisance to the Goddess of the house and are escorted to the 
ladies^ apartments where they are received by the ladies and 
presents are made to them. Returning to the Mandap betakes 
some Booraksliat. For the succeeding three nights they 
should eat no food containing salt ; they should sleep on the 
groimd and practice other observances to keep themselves 
pure. 

The last part of the marriage ceremony which is called 
G^a^iirlilitakes place on the fourth day. Early on that morning 
the couple bathe in the water preserved since the laj Uomn ol 
the first ifey, is again performed this morning by the 

bridegroom with the bride by his side. The OhaHrtld is a most 
important ceremony as it makes the man and the woman one 
and it represents the completion of the Vedic rites. 
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Tie follotvihg Mantras ara used on tMs occagion 
Oh Fire ! thon hemg the atonement for sinsj thon art the 
expiation of Gods also. For this reason who am BrahmaOi 
approach thee with the pmyer that thou wonldst destroy the 
efEeets of such inauspicious signs of this maiden which may 
hiing death to her husband/'’ 

Similar Mantras are uttered invoMng the assistance of Vayu, 
Aditya Soma and Gandharva with respect to inauspicious signs 
calculated to bring death to the offspring, and harm to the house- 
hold, and to the good name of the husband. 

"Oh Maiden! by this (spiinhling of holy water) 

I destroy the e-ffiects of such inauspicious signs as may bring 
death to thy husband, cattle, offspring and honsehold. Then 
you shall live with me to old age. I unite my soul with thy 
soul. I unite my bones, flesh and shin with thine.’'’ 

As said ahore, a ^rotriya wishing to marry, does his best 
to marry in a higher than his o-wn, or in a A a 

equal to his own in order that his tank may not suffer, 
But somtitimes even one of the highest section is •eompeHed 
to marry the lowest section of his class and for this he suffers, 
His relations are not only indiffei-ent to the marriage, but try 
to stop it if they can. He has therefCre to start for the 
marriage secretly and marry secretly. He also leaves the 
house of his father-in-law on the very first day after the 
marriage is performed without so. much as taking his meal there 
and returns home with the bride secretly , — ChaWtM and other 
rites being performed at his own house. This kind of marriage 
is becoming very rare now. 

After the Chaiurthi ceremony is over, minor ceremonies 
take place and amongst them the Dasoni which is an important 
one, is performed on the eve of the bridegroom’s departure for 
home after the marriage days. Ten married ladies whose husbands 
are living entertain, bless and advise the married couple.' 
The bridegroom is made to stand in front of the bride and one of 
the ten ladies does first JSH&hhaiar, i.e,, moves rotmd the bride- 
groom’s head and face a lighted lamp made of powdered rice and 
iinchir and a red-coloured wick and thro'ws it behind him Tviping 
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(iffi as it "were all the evil influences to which he may be subject and 
she then applies sandal-wood paste to his forehead, collyrium to 
his eyes, gires him some water for AcJman (sips) and for di'ink, 
some betel leaves for use and rings a musical box near his 
ears. He is then made to do Sindur-dait,^ i.e., rub vermillipn 
over the head of the bride. All this is done by each of the 
ten married ladies separately one after another uttering benedic- 
tions, couched in verses which are to the ©fleet that the married 
couple may remain faithful and attached to each other for 
ever lih® Bama and Sifca, Mahadeva and Gouxi, Indra and 
Sachi and so forth ; that the bride who is a mere toy in the 
house of the ladies be the mistress of her husband^s house 
blessed with happiness and every success in life. 

The marriage ceremoijies and rituals as described above 
excepting the Vchlati sxA the marriage performed without 
the eoneent of the bridegfoom^s relations are peculiar and 
restricted to the &6triya class are prevalent more or less 
m all the four classes of the Maithil Brahmans, The difler- 
ence is in the ~ma.nper and the scale on which the ceremonies 
can be performed having re^rd to, the means of the parties. 

In order to facilitate the inarriage of the Maithil BrahmanSj 
periodical meetings {Sahhas) attended by authorized genealogists 
are held duriag the Shuddhe^ days) at diflerent centres 

such as the villages Sanrath, Partapnr, Sajhuar, Bhakhrail, 
Sahasaula, Bangaon and Govindpur-Harrahi of the Barbhanga, 
Mnjzaffarpur, Bhagalpnr and Purnea districts respectively, 
where thon^mds and thousands of llaithil Brahmans flock and 
each of them as wish to marry consult the genealogical regis- 
havUJg ofctainedthe Amajan Pair a from the PanjiarSf 
pfOWd to the dwdling houses of the bridal party and have 
the petfeiimed in aecoidance with the Skdsira& and 

the Mhithil customs. It is impossible for all the Maithil 
Brahmans who are several lakhs in number, to get the services 
of the genealogists who form a very limited class at their 
homes and it is possible to get them only at large gather- 
iugs where they have all their ancient records at hand. 
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THe negotiation and settlement of tlie marriage of a bride 
and a bridegroom belonging to tbe Srotriya class never take 
place at tbe above Saigas. Tbe Srotriyas have all along 
GJiaTkhutlux (borne negotiation) i»etj tbe negotiation and settle- 
ment done at borne. They are so small in number that they 
can very well manage them at borne. Tbe Maitbils of tbe 
other three classes have also GTiciflc^dthOi but they cannot do 
without tbe Sabhas inasmuch as their number is very large 
and they are variously circumstanced. As a matter of fact, 
even for centuries after tbe enforcement of tbe marriage rules 
of Raja Harsingb Deva, tbe negotiations and settlement of 
tbe marriage of all the four classes of tbe Maitbil Brahmans 
took place at their Romes. The i.e,, the fixed 

places of tbe SaiUs, are of comparatively recent growth. A 
SabJid-GachJii of tbe village Sauratb, wbicb is the oldest of 
aU tbe other Sabha-GachUs, is about the centre of Mitbila, 
being four miles away from Madbubani, district Darbbanga. 

In and about that village lived and taught eminent PanRts 
who were authorities also in the genealogical matters. It was 
natural therefore that tbe SaUd-GacJiU at Saui'atb was selected 
first as tbe best place for the Maitbils to assemble and consult 
tbe genealogical records, negotiate and settle tbe marriage 
after examining tbe intended bridegroom m Shdsifds at an 
open place under tbe trees wbicb was considered suitable for 
administration of justice in good old days. 

It is a matter of pride to tbe Maitbils that tbe Shasiric 
injunctions are so strictly followed and that before a marriage 
is settled, tbe absence of tbe relationship is so sompulously 
ascertained in tbe presence of tbe Pandits, other authorities and 
tbe public, that there is no chance left for an objectionable 
marriage to take place — objectionable in respect of tbe S'hadras 
and the Samian. JJ^^rwa—wbicb tbe Maitbil value most. 



VI.— Kinship Organization of the Birhors 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.Ii. 

Like the socio-economic organization of the Birhor the 

matrimonial and. kinship organization of the tribe show the people 
as occupying a very low grade in the scale of social evolution, 
Totemismj exogamy and father-right are the three main factors 
of that organization. Descent is reckoned in the male line, and 
marriage between persons of the same totemic clan is forbidden. 
Although clan-nxogamy and the recognition of kinship 
through the father^s side alone, would appear to have primarily 
governed the kinship and matrimonial organization of the tribe, 
regard for certain blood relationships with members of other clans 
together with the ' classifioatory ^ system of reckoning relation- 
ship, has gradually introduced certain additional restrictions to 
their simple rules of marriage and kinship. And a Birhor of 
one clan may no longer marry any and every person of the 
opposite sex belonging to a di^erent clan. But how slight these 
other restrictions are may be gathered from the fact that it is 
even considered permissible, though not q^uite proper, for a son 
and a daughter of the same mother, though not of the same 
father, to mar ry after their mother is dead ; ^ and the only 
restriction to cross-eonsin marriage-— marriage between the 
children of a brother and a sister — is that the community does not 
look with favour on such marriages during the life-time of either 
the brother or the sister. But even on this point the tribal 
conscience is satisfied if the contraeting parties each pay to the 
Panchihe paltry consideration of one rupee and four annas to 
make them regard the brother and sister as legally dead. There is 
a common Birhor saying With one rupee and a quarter the 
jEather^s sister is made to die. The same procedure is adopted 

I hare not however heard of any instance of such a union. 
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to validate the marriage of tKe children of two sisters when 
either or both of the sisters are alive. Whether a eross-consin 
marriage be a modification of the system of marriage with the 
widow of the mother'’s brother, or not, a Birhor now looks npon 
his mother-’s hrother^s wife in the same light as a mother and may 
not take any liberties with her either in speech or otherwise. 

Clan-exogamy may indeed be said to be practically the sole 
principle of matrimonial eligibility amongst the Birhors, with 
only one exception, — namely, the prohibition against marriages 
between persons whom society regards as standing to one another 
in the position of parent and child in the ' ckssificatory ^ sense. 
And as society regards an elder brother and his yonnger brother's 
■wife as standing to each other in the relation of father and 
daughter, this rale includes the prohibition against the marriage 
of an elder brother with the widow of his deceased yonnger brother. 
A younger brother however has the first claim to the hand of his 
deceased elder brother’s -widow j and even where he does not 
want to marry her, he is entitled to the bride-priee payable by 
the man who takes her as his wife. , 

The kinship) system of the Birhor, is, as I have said, of tie 
kind known as classificatory. The 

The claussificatory sys- fundamental feature of this system 
texn and hiiisbip noinen* . , ■ . 

elature. is, broadly speaking, the apph- 

cation of the same relationship 
term in addressing most, though not all, persons of the same 
generation and sex. Thus, every one whom the father of a 
Biihor calls ^ dada ’ or elder brother (or cousin) is his owh 
^ giingu ’ or ‘ kuku ’ and his motker’s ' bhaisur and every one 
whom his father calls ^ bhai ’ or younger brother (or cousin) is 
his own ‘ kaka ’ (father’s younger brother) and his mother’s ' iriul ’ 
(husband’s younger brother) and every one whom his mother 
calls ‘ dada’ or ‘ bhai’ is his own ‘mamn The following table 
of Birhor terms of relationship and mutual address was obtained 
by means of genealogies. The terms * brother ’ and ‘ sister ’ are 
used in the table in a classificatory sense and includes eoHsins* 
however remote 
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RELATIONSHIP TERMS. 


Patter 

is s^o^en Ats andaddres- 

(f as sed as 

0 Ata, 

Motter 

)# 

Mae 

»9 

0 Mae, 

Patter’s younger trotter 

1) 

HakS 

ft 

Et Haka. 

Patter’s younger trotter's 

>» 

Kaki 

rt 

Et Kaki. 

wife 

Hast and 

9i 

Kisan or 

Heret 

Sf 

(fatter of 
so-and-so). 

Wife 

fi 

Ei'a 

ti 

(Mother of 
so-and-so). 

A man’s elder trotter’s 

if 

Hill 

tf 

Et till. 

wife 

Patter’s elder trotter 

if 

Qiingii 

99 

Eh Gangs. 

Motter’fi elder sister’s ius- 

ff 

>f 

it 

99 

tand 

(A woman’s) younger sis- 


ft 

79 

>9 

ter’s son 

Wife’s younger sister’s son 


ft 

99 

ft 

Wife’s younger sister’s 

fi 

fi 

ft 

tt 

daughter 

(A woman’s) younger sis- 


ft 

it 

ft 

ter’s son or daughter 

(A man s) younger trotter’s 

» 

ft 

ft 

99 

son or daughter 

(A woman’s) tustand’s 

|> 

>9 

99 

w 

younger trotter’s son or 
daughter 

Younger trotter’s daughter 

ft 

19 

99 

ft 

Patter’s elder trotter’s wife 

ft 

Gingu mai 

if 

Et Ganga 
mai. 

Motter'a elder sister 

IS 

Gungu mai 

*9 

3t 

Wife’s fatter 

f* 

Honjtar 

n 

Honjhir 

kin. 

Hustand’s fatter 

ft 

Honitar 

99 

5> 

Husband’s elder brother 

It 

Bauhonjtar 

79 

(not add- 
ressed). 

Hastand’g mother’s trotter 

v 

Mamu tonjtsr 

99 

Mamu honj- 
har kin. 
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Wife's mother’e brother isgpohen 

of as 

Mamu and addros- MSmu honj- 

honjhar, sed as bar tin. 

Wife’s elder brother 


Ban honjiSr 

II 

EL Baa honj- 
bar Mu. 

Wife’s mother 

t* 

Hanhsr 

91 

Hanhar Mn. 

Wife’s elder sister 

fi 

99 

99 

» 

Woman’s) elder sister’s bus- 

a 

99 

99 

>9 

hand 

Husband’s mother 


99 

>9 

II 

Husband’s elder sister 


Aji hanhar 

99 

iiji hanhar. 

A. co-wife 

19 

Hirumin 

99 

(an elder co- 
wife is addres- 
sed as ‘ Didi ’ 
or ‘ Dai ’ and 
a JO u n g e r 
co-wife is 

called by the 
name ot her 
tsnda). 

Great grand-father 


>9 


99 

Eh Dada. 

Great grand-uncle J 

Elder brother 

91 

9] 

99 

99 

Elder sister 

91 

Didi 

99 

Eh Didi. 

Hosband’s elder brother's wife 

II 

Gotni 

99 

19, 

Great grand-mother ■) 


Jl 

Ffii 

99 

Eh Dai. 

Great grand-aunt J 

Wile’s yonnger sister’s husband 

91 

Sarhn bhai 

99 

Eh SSrhu. 

Elder sister's husband 

99 

Teyang 

if 

TeySng-ho. 

Father’s father ") 


19 

Aia 

99 

Eh Aia. 

Father’s nncle J 

Father’s mother 

U 

Aji 

99 

Eh Aji. 

Mother’s brother 

99 

Mamu 

99 

Eh Mamu, 

Father’s sister’s husband 

99 

99 

99 

»» 

Father’s sister 

99 

Hatom 

II 

Eh Hatom. 

Mother’s brother’s wife 

99 

99 

« 

99 

Mother’s younger sister 

99 

Mosi 

9l 

Eh Mosi. 

Mother’s younger sister’s 

99 

Mosi 

If 

Eh Mosi, 

husband 

Wife’s older sister’s Son 

» 

Mosa 

II 

Eh Hosa. 
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Husband’a younger brotber's is spoleen Grotni and addres- mothep of so- 

ef as ted as and-so. 


Mother’s father (or uncle) 

r> 

Nans 

9f 

Eh NsnS. 

Mother's mother (or aunt) 

w 

Nani 

ff 

Eh Nani. 

Son’s wife’s father, end " 

Daughter’s husband’s father J 

['■ 

Samdhi 

fS 

Samdhi ho. 

Son’s wife’s mother, and "j 

Daughter’s husband’s mother j 

1 

1 

Samdhin 

l> 

Samdhin ho. 

Younger brother 

ff 

Bhai, or 
Hading 

ff 

Bhai (or addreS' 
sed hy name] 

Younger brother’s wife 


Bbaikimin 

9f 

(not addressed). 

Wife’s younger brother 

t* 

Sar£ 

f9 

(addressed bj 
name). 

Elder sister’s husband 

9f 

Teyang 

99 

Teyang ho. 

Elder brother’s daughter 

ff 

Beti 


Eh Betfi. 

Daughter 

3i 

Beti 

» 

V 

Son 

/» 

Hopon 

99 

Eh Beta, 

Elder brother's son 

» 

Dads reni 
h6p5n 

9f 

ft 

Husband’s elder brother’s son 

ff 

Bauhonjor- 
eni h5p5n 

ff 

it 

(Woman’s) elder sister’s son 


Diding^reni 

hopon 

ff 

>1 

Husband’s younger brother 

if 

Iriul 

H 

Eh Beta 5 

Eh habu. 

Daughter’s husband 

ff 

JSwae 

ff 

Jawaa go ; 

Eh habu. 

Sister’s daughter’s husband 

» 

BhSgni 

Jawai 

9f 

Eh Bbagni 
Jawle (also 
Eh Babu). 

woman's brother’s son 


BhSgna 

»$ 

Eh Bbagna. 

Younger brother’s daughter 

$9 

Bhegni 

V 

Eh Bhegn. 
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Wife’s biofcljer’s danglifeer is spoken of as Bhegni and- addrss- Eh Bhegni. 



[ sed as 


Husband's sister’s daughter „ 

Ehegni 

>9 

99 

Sister’s son's wife „ 

BhegnsWmin 

If 

Bhegnakimin. 

Obild’s or nephew’s niece’s son „ 

Ifati 

9f 

Nati. 

Child’s or nephew’s or niece’s „ 

Hatin 


Nalin. 

daughter 





It may be added that in addressing female relatives 

the particle ^ go ^ is sometimes tacked on to tbe term of address, 

amd similarly in addressing male relatives tbe expletive ^ Ja^ is 

sometimes suffixed to the term of address. Some of these terras 

of address are also used in addressing another, even unrelated, 

person of the same sex and generation as the relative or relatives 

to whom the term of address is appropriate, From the above 

list it will be seen that the BirhSr applies the same kinship 

term (e. g. ‘'beta'’) in addressing a number of relations of the 

same generation and sex. Generally speaking, as I have already 

pointed out, every one -whom oner’s father calls MadS '’ or elder 

brother is ' guogu Ho himself and ^ ban honjar-’to his mother 

and eveiy one whom one's father calls ^ hhai or '' younger 

brother' stands related as ‘ kaka ' to himself and ‘’iriul ^ to his 

mother, and every one whom his mother calls ' bhai' is ^ mamu' 

to himself. Again, it will be noticed that a Eirhor uses the 

same term in addressing some relatives who stand one degree 

higher as well as certain other relatives who stand one degree 

lower than himself in the pedigree. Thus, for instance, one's 

father's elder brother and mother's elder sister's husband, are both 

called ^ gungu ' and so also are his younger brother's child, and 

his wife's younger sister's child, both called ‘'gungu'. 

The Eirhor, it may be noticed uses the same kinship 

_ , ^ ^ term (mamu) for his mother's 

Relations between , , , , , . , 

Gr^d'-parezit and Grand- brother and hie fathers sister s 

obUd. husband, and similarly the same 

term (hatom) is used for the father's sister and the 

mother's brother's wife, and to this day cross-cousin marriage 

in wbidb, these two relationships are combined in one and idm 
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same person is not unkaowB in this tribe. No jests and jokes 
are permitted with one^s father^s sister or motber^s brother's 
wife, who are both regarded in the same light as oner’s mother. 
On the other hand, jests and jokes and certain modes of speech 
suggestive of conjugal familiarity are freely used by persons 
related to each other as grand-parent and grand-child (in the 
classificatory sense) among the Birhors, as they are also 
prevalent among the Oraons and the Mnndas of, Chota Nagpur. 
And improper relations between such relatives are thought 
lightly of by society. It may be further noticed that similar 
jokes and jests are freely allowed between a man and his elder 
brother^’s wife, and great liberties are permitted between these 
relatives. And we have seen that amongst the Birbors, a 
widow^s deceased hushand'’s younger brother has the first choice 
of her hand in marriage. From these circumstances it may not 
be unreasonable to infer that familiar modes of speech still in 
nse between grand-parent and grand-child are the survival of the 
same social regulation which Dr. Bivers met with in the island 
of Pentecost and Mr. Howitt amongst the Dierri of Australia 
and which might at one time have been in vogue amongst the 
Birbors of Chota Nagpur. 

As amongst most other tribes and castes of Ch5ta Nagpur, 
the names of a many’s younger hro- 

KmsMp Taboos. therms wife and of his wife's elder 
sister are taboo to the Birhor and 
the names of the hnsband-’s elder brother and of a younger 
sister’s husband and a younger brother's wife are taboo to a 
Birhor woman. Even words resembling in sound names of such 
relatives may not he uttered. Thus, if the name of a woman's 
husband's elder brother is " Budhu " she will not call a Wednes- 
day by its proper name of ' Budh ' but in referring to a Wednes- 
day she will use some such expression as/ the day after Tues- 
day’. It is believed that the uttering of such a tabooed name 
is sure b? cause sickness or other misfortune to the person uttering 
the name or to some one of Ms or her 1 family. When a Birhor 
vrants to say something to his younger brother’s wife or Ms 
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wife's elder sister, he may not ordinarily communicate directly 
with such relatiye, hut should communicate through somebody 
else such as his own wife ; and similarly when a woman wants 
to say something to her husband's elder brother or sister or her 
younger sister's husband, she should, if possible, communicate 
through some third person. If any direct communication 
becomes absolutely necessary between such relatives, they may 
talk without going close to each other and without looking 
straight at each other's face. They may not sit on the same 
mat nor even tread on each other's shadow. Besides these, 
there appear to be no other restrictions against conversation 
between a man or woman and relatives of one's wife or husband. 
For the first three or fonr days after marriage a newly-married 
bride does not talk mucb, and in tbe presence of her parents- 
in-law speaks in a low voice. A wife or a husband may not 
address each other by name, hut when questioned by others, it 
is permissible to mention the name of one's husband or wife. 

At the ear-boring ceremony of a Birbor baby, tbe sakhi 
relative after whom tbe baby has 

^ The Functions of cer- Peen named has to take up the 

tarn Kin. 

baby in his or her arms and per- 
forate its ears. 

At marriage, the sister's husband of the bridegroom (or 
bride) is required to perform certain functions which will be 
described in a subsequent paper on “Birbor Marriage Customs". 

At the cremation of a deceased Birhor it is his youngest son 
who is required to put fire to the mouth of the corpse, and 


then only may other sons and relatives do so. 

The Birhor father has absolute right over his sons. In 

The Bights aaa PriTi. the mother of his oMHies 

leges of certain Rela* deserts him, the father is entitled 

to the custody of his sons, and the 
mother is entitled to the custody of the daughters. At the 
marriage of a girl, her mother receives two rupees from the 
bridegroom's people. This is supposed to represent the price 
of mother's milk. Formerly the amount paid was one rupee 
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but for tlie last twenty-five years or so the amount has been raised 
to two rupees because ' the mother has two breasts from which 
the girl was suckled' ! 

During the lifetime of a Birhor father^ his sons may 
demand a partition of the family 

tance— Partition property^ only after all the sons 

hawe been married. In the event 
of a parbitionj ^the father iwill keep a share (usually less 
than that of a son) for himself and divide the rest among his sons. 
The eldest son gets the largest share and each of the younger 
sons gets a share slightly larger than that of his next brother. 
Where a man has two wives, the sons of the elder wife all receive 
a larger share than those of the younger wife. There is, however, 
no fixed proportion according to which the property is divided. 

On the death of the father, the sons divide the property 
according to the same principles. Daughters are not entitled to 
share the father's property with their brothers. But if a man 
has no sons, his gharjawde, a son-in-law living with his wife's 
parents as a memher of the family, or in the absence of gltcirjdwae 
his daughters are entitled to his property> provided they bear the 
funeral expenses. In the absence of cbildren ora ghagrawde, 
the nearest agnate or agnates of the deceased inherit, taking jaer 
siirpes sxidi Txot fer capita^ Bailing a near agnate, men of the 
same sept living in the will take the property per 

on their bearing the funeral expenses. 



MISCELIiANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 


I. Tlie Date of Umapati. 

By Sir Oeorge Grierson, K.C.I.E., Fh.D. D,, Litt., I.O.S. 

In my article on tte Pdrijata-Earam {ante, vol. iii, page 
35), I discussed tlie date of its autHor, Umapati. I said that, 
according to a tradition that in all probability preserved the truth, 
he Avas a contemporary of Hari or Kara, Ueva, who reigned in 
Mithila in the 14th century A.D. Since that paper was pub- 
lished an edition of the play has appeared in Darhhanga, with an 
interesting Introduction hy Paadit Chetnath Jha, in which he 
maintains that Umapati lived in the 17th centnry. 

In both eases the question is one of tradition, and till further 
evidence becomes available it will be impossible to state definitely 
which, if either, of the ti'aditions is correct. If Pandit Chetnath 
Jha can produce more evidence on his side, I am quite ready to 
abandon my suggestion, but, at present, the evidence adduced by 
him appears to me to be insnffleient. In my paper, sdthough I 
stated that I considered that the tradition referred to by me pre- 
served historical truth, I was careful to show, in the final para- 
graphs, that the matter was not proved, hut only probable. 

I would ask permission to state here the reasons for my 
assumption of this probability, and to compare them with the 
grounds put forward by the Pandit, This will enable future 
inquirers to select a profitable line of investigation. 

All that we know for certain about the poet is that his patron 
was a certain king named Harihara Deva, Hindupati, whose 
queen was named Mahesvari. This Harihara is frequently called 
a king of all kings (e. g. verse 4) . He had numerous subject 
kings, had conquered the world, and was MaiiUlUn., Maithil 
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King^ or King of Mitliila. His di’ead seimitaT cnt’down the forest 
of the Musalmans (page 61) . He was a fire of vengeance devour- 
ing theiUj and was the tenthj or final, incarnation of Visnu, 
which, according to ancient prophecy, was to destroy all unbeliev- 
ers from the face of the earth (verse 37). All this is, of course, 
the exaggeration of a courtier poet, but even such a panegyrist 
would not have ventured to say it without some foundation. W e 
may safely assume that Hariliara Deva was a powerful local 
monarch, that he ruled in Mithila, that he had made important 
conquests and had tributary kings under him, and that he had 
waged successful war with the Musalmans. 

So far as I know the Hari, or Kara, Deva mentioned by me 
is the only king of Mithila who answers at all to this des- 
cription. He was a powerful ruler. His great tank dug at 
Darbhanga, and the fact that he founded the still existing sys- 
tem of genealogical records for the higher easies of the whole of 
Mithila bears witness to the extent of his sway and to the autho- 
rity with which he exercised it. His name is the only one in the 
djTinstic lists of the country that in any way agrees -with that of 
Haiihara Deva. We have, it is true, no account of his alleged 
wars with the Musalmans, but we know from independent sources 
quoted in my original article, that Ghaya?ud*din Tughlak 
marched through Tlrhut on his way to Lakhnauti. Musalman 
historians are silent as to what happened in Tirbut, although they 
enlarge upon the conquest of the latt^ place, and we may there- 
fore assume that their hero had no very striking success in 
Mithila, The poet may well have magnified the march into a 
victory of his j)atron, hut I admit that this is a weak point in my 
argument. 

Pandit Chetnath Jha-’s argument is as follows : — 

There is a tradition that a certain Gokulanatba Upadhyaya 
once paid a visit to Hmapati when the latter was a very old man. 
Gokulanatba lived in the days of Maharaja Kaghava Simlia flG98- 
1724*^), and IJmipati must therefore have been contemporary 

give the dates as found in the MitMladarpana. Those ^vea by the Pandit 
difiEer by a few years. 
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■with Eagha-va Simha and with his predecessor, Narapati Thaknr 

( 1678 - 98 ). 

It will be observed that this also is based -upon tradition, and 
that neither of the kings mentioned had the name of Harihara 
Heva, Umapati^s patron. To get over this diffic'alt.y Pandit 
‘Chetnath Jha states that there was at that time an independent 
Eaja named Harihara Deva at a place called Makmani (? Kam- 
mani) in the Saptari Pargana in what is now Kepal territory, 
a short way to the north of the present Bhaptiahi station on the 
Bengal and ISToith-'Western Eailway. The Pancllt'’s authority is 
apparently the lAhhnd'oall of Vidyapati Thak-ur, a work which I 
have not seen^ in which he says that Saptari is described. All this is 
very interesting, but before accepting the identification I should 
like to have more particulars. This Harihara Deva m'ust have 
been a contemporary of the great rulers of Mithila, Narapati 
Thakur and Eaghava Simha. How could a poet of Alithila, a 
subject of these powerful princes, have called this petty prince- 
ling a lord paramount of other kings and ^ King of Mithila'’, — if 
that is the meaning of MaitMlem ? If he had made a claim to 
any such title, Narapati and Eaghava would soon have made 
short work of his pretensions. Again, how could he have been 
a conqueror of Musalmau armies ? If, at that time, there had 
been an opponent of the Musalmans it would have heeu Narapati 
ox Eaghava, not a little local chief of Nepal. Yet, of Eaghava 
Simha, we know that he accepted a Muhirrdn ^ouita of the 
Tirhut Sarkar, at a rent of a lakh of rupees yearly, from Alah 
Yirdi KhaUj^ who was then Faujdar of Eajmahah 

To sum ui>. In both cases, the suggested chronology rests 
upon tradition. Each tradition has somethmg to say for itself, 
and each has its weak points. The weak point of my tradition 
is the want of any definite proof that my Hari, or Hara, Deva 
conquered the Musalmans. The weak point of Pandit Chetnath 
Jha’s tradition is the fact that his Harihara Deva cannot he made 
to square with the paramount, victorious, king described by the 
poet. Here we can leave the matter for future inquirers. 


Mithiludiirpa7ja,, I, p. 81, 



II, — Nepal, Tirhut, and Tibet. 

By Vincent A. SmSth, ILA., I.O.S. 

When the great King Harsha or Harsha-vardhana of Kanauj 
died at the close of a.d. 64i6 or the beginning of a.d. 647, 
leaving no heir, his minister nsnrped the vacant throne. Jnst 
then a Chinese envoy named Wang-hinen-t^se, who had been 
sent to the court of Harsha, was in India. He was attacked 
by the troops of the usurper, his escort was scattered, and he 
himself barely escaped with his life to Nepal, which was at that 
time a dependency of Tibet. A combined force of Nepalese 
and Tibetans utterly defeated the usurper, who was taken 
prisoner and sent to China. Tii-hut or Northern Bihar accord- 
ingly passed under the sovereignty of Tibet. 

The duration of Tibetan rule in Nepal and Tirhut has not 
been known hitherto. Mr. Sylvain Levi conjectured that 
A.D. 879, the epoch of the Nepalese era, might possibly 
mark the time when Nepal threw off its allegiance to Tibet {Le 
Ne^dl, volume II, 1905, p, 183). But that event really 
occurred much earlier. Tibetan rule in Tirhut lasted only for 
about half a century from a.d. 647 or 648 to 703, the date 
when Nepal also recovered its independence, as determined by 
Mr. E. H. Parker, a competent authority, from the histories 
of the T^ang Dynasty of China. 

*^In the year 703 it is recorded that both Nepaul and India 
threw off the Tibetan suzerainty, and that the then King of 
Tibet perished during his personal conduct of the punitive 
expedition that he had organized against them (p. 13fS). 

Mr. Parker adds in a note that he had published a full 
account of this war in a missionary journal called China, about 
seven years previously, and that Colonel Waddell had also printed a 
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naiTstive of it about 1910 in the Asiatic Quarterlf Bevieio. Pre- 
cise references are not given. It is unnecessary for me to pursue the 
subjectj the purpose of this note being merely to record the fact 
that both Nepal and Tirhut made themselves independent of 
Tibet in A.D. 703, 

Mr. Parser’s important article from which my quotation is 
taken appeared in the first number of the / oitrnal of the Ma%~ 
Chester Oriental Society, 1911, pages 12'9-152. It is entitled 
" China, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim ■ their mutual relations as 
set forth in Chinese official documents’’"’. That Journal being 
chiefly devoted to cuneiform and Semitic st’udics, an article in it 
on Indian history is liable to be overlooked. 



III.— The Fumsavana Ceremony. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri, M.A , C.I.E. 

The Pumsavana ccremonj is intended to get a male child. 
It is performed in the beginning of the third month after concep-* 
tion when it is supposed that the fmtns takes shape. 'Withont 
entering into the ceremonies of Srcidli and worship which are 
common to all the sacraments, I proceed to give the details of 
the ceremony which is peculiar to Purhsavana. A twig of a Bar 
tree with two figs is to he bought seven times with three balls of 
powdered barley or beans, each act of buying being accompanied 
by the recital of mantras. The twig is to be taken from the 
north-eastern branch of the tree. It should be absolutely free 
from worms. The price, that is, the twenty-one halls of barley 
and beans, is to be paid to the owner of the tree. Then with an 
appropriate manira the twig is to be cut feom the tree. It should 
be covered with Kuia grass and brought home through the sky 
and kept in the sky, that is, it should not be allowed to touch the 
ground. A sacred fire is to be kindled and towards the north of 
the fire a flat grinding stone is to be placed. The grinding stone 
is to be washed very carefully. The pestle should be spheiieal 
and the Bar twig with two figs should he crushed by either a 
Brahmaeharini, or a young unmarried girl, or by a pregnant 
woman, or by a learned Brahman. The water used should be prefer- 
ably dew water. Then the husband should make his pregnant wife 
stand on Kuias towards the west of the fire with her head bend- 
ing towards the east, himself standing behind her. He should 
take the pasted twig into a piece of cloth and press it by the 
thumb and the fourth finger of the right hand. He should press 
the cloth and put the juice into the right nostril of his wife, 
reciting a mantra the purport of which is to get a male child. 

But there is a shorter process in which the twig is dispensed 
with. The husband standing behind the wife throws his right 
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arm on her shoulders and with the palm o£ his hand touches her 
bare navel reciting an appropriate manirot and there- the ceremony 
ends. 

Females giving birth to female children only^ often 
take many vows to get male children. One of them i&. 
eating the mud from the bottom of a JBcir or a 
tree sacred to the god K?hettrapala who is worshipped hy 
the Hindus and the Buddhists alike. His peculiar function, 
is tO' protect the field sacred to any deity, Buddhist or Hindu. 
He is regarded as an incarnation of Lokesvara by the Buddhists 
and of Siva by the Hindus. If Kshettrapala being propitiated 
grants the boon of a male chiM, he is to be worshipped with 
some eclat. 

The worship of the god Kartika, the son of D‘m*ga, for four 
years on the last day of the month of KaHilta often supposed 
to bring about the birth of a male child. 

The common idea is that if the female element prevails at 
the time of impregnation a female child is born, but if tbe male 
element prevails, it leads to the birth of a male child j and if 
none prevailed a hermaphrodite- is born. If at the time of im- 
pregnation the female rides the man,, a hermaphrodite is born. 

- Saithi, a form of Durga, is considered as the Groddess of 
fecundity. She is the same as Kubjika about the worship of 
which so many palm-leaf manuscripts have been found in Nepal,, 
the oldest being written in' the transitional Gupta eharactei'i 
If she is propitiated a female gets a number of children. 
But she is worshipped in the form of a \Bar twig. A twig 
with several leaves is planted in a lump of elay and the 
lump of clay is surrounded hy a piece- of cloth dyed in 
turmeric. Sometimes the entire twig is covered with the 
dyed cloth, so that the whole looks like a veiled female 
face. She is worshipped on, the sixth day of the waxing moon. 
Almost all the twelve waxing sixth days she is worshipped. She 
is also worshipped in the end of the days of impurity after child- 
birth. She is the favourite deity with the women of Bengal. 
A black (at is always regarded as ominous in the mattac of 
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eliild-birtlL. Tlie stoiy about SastM is this ; — A girl gave birth 
to six children and they were all stolen by the black cat. But 
when she worshipped Sasthi at the next child-birth,- they were 
all restored to her and she found that she was the mother of 
seven ohildrem All cats are regarded as emblems of barrenness. 
It is said that the cat always envies children because its own. 
share of food would diminish if there were many children. The 
dog on the other hand, is looked upon with favour because the 
dog thinhs that with the increase of the number of people iu the 
house, his share would increase. 

Along with Sasthi, Markandeya, her husband also is worship- 
ped. He is said to have been a very long-lived person living for 
seven cycles of creation, that is,, for several millions of years,, 
that is, 43,20, 000, 72;, l,4.-7 years. 

The above is a description of the Pumsavana ceremony for 
those who follow the S amaveda. The following is a description 
of the same ceremony of the Rg-Vedi Brahmanas. Curd, 
barley and beans and Barlha grass are ih’st to be collected and 
conserved. The curd should he prepared preferably from the 
milk of a cow which has a calf of her own colour. This curd 
should be placed in the curved right palm of the woman in 
pregnancy, and in the curd should be thrown two circular grains 
of masa and one grain of barley, the thing forming, in the 
imagination, a complete male organ. She is to drink off the 
whole palmful of the curd with the grains, three times. The 
husband is to ask her What are you drinking ? and she is to 
say, " I am drinking Pumsavana'’''. This is the essence of the 
!^-Vedi Pumsavana. 

The ’Pmhsavana ceremony for Yajnr-Veda is of a much 
simpler form. It consists simply in pressing out into the right 
nostril of the pregnant wife, the juice of the twig and tendril 
of the Fata tree, or preferably some creepers, if procurable, ami 
the pointed stalk of KusS, compounded together with stale water 
with appropriate mctnfras in the evening. The sacred fire neei 
not be kindled. 



IV.—Insect Pests and the Cultivators’ 
Methods of Control. 

By H, L. Butt M A. 

As tte origin of insect pests and the natnml laws governing 
their birth, growth and reproduction, have an important bearing 
on their methods of control, it will not be out of place here to 
give an idea of the cultivators'’ 'vie'ws on these subjects before 
considering the remedial methods adopted by them. The most 
elementary biological facts,— that life can only come out of life 
and that no organic being can spontaneously come out of nothing — 
do not appear to them to apply to insects which stand so low in 
the scale of animals. That a creeping caterpillar comes out of 
an egg laid by a winged moth and the same caterpillar in course 
of time changes its form and assumes the size and shape and 
even acquires the habits of the original parent moth, are 
facts which do not appeal to the cultivators in general. In 
the absence of any knowledge of insect-habit or the natural laws 
governing their multiplication, the cultivators attribute the 
api>earance or disappearance of insect pests, on or from their 
crops, to the influence of supernatural agencies. Insect attacks 
are generally regarded as punishments meted out by the Almighty 
for their past sins and the remedial methods therefore in many 
eases are in the shape of expiations for their sins by ofOering 
jpayas to God, by sacrificing animals and also by methods based 
chiefly on superstition. Sometimes they reason only half way 
in accounting for an out-hreak of insect pests and come to the 
wrong conclusion, Por instance, the Aphides or Green fly, which is 
a serious pest of many important crops, having a delicate body, is 
susceptible to the extremes of temperature and humidity. In moist 
cloudy weather it multiplies at such an extraordinarily rapid rate 
that the ofepriugs of a few stray colonies cover the whole field in 
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a few days. Ifc is only tten that they force themselves, by virtue of 
their large number, on the notice of the cultivators, who were per- 
fectly ignorant of the fact that the pest had been present in the 
field in small colonies before the cloudy days, and that the increase 
in number was due to the favourable climatic conditions. As they 
do not follow the sequence of events closely, they come to the con- 
clusion that Aphides are bom out of clouds. Another example to 
the point is Rice Stem fly, which is a serious pest of paddy though 
quite limited in its distribution. As an effect of the attack of this 
insect, the main central stem, of the paddy plant is transformed 
into a long thick hollow tube which does not hear, and the affect- 
ed jflant becomes quite barren. This insect attacks the newly- 
transplanted paddy seedlings when the monsoon is in full swing. 
The cultivators, however, not knowing the actual cause of the 
disease, believe that the swelling of the stem and the consequent 
damage to the plant is the immediate effect of thunder, which 
is very common at that season. Sometimes it is diflieult to get 
the correct information from the cultivators, and when they can 
not find any plausible explanation for the cause of an insect 
attack, they tell all sorts of lies. For example an old cultivator at 
Mokameh tal was once asked if he knew where the Agrotis cater- 
pillars, in his plot of land, came from. In reply he said that 
they all came from the sky, and graphically explained how, when 
he was working in his field, they fell from above in huge masses 
and knocked him down by their sheer weight ; but this was 
a deliberate lie. With such crude and superstitious ideas as 
regards the origin of insect pests, no sensible remedial methods 
can he expected of them. In a few cases, however, they use 
their common sense and take satisfactoiy steps for combating 
insect attacks. 

The practice of offering puj&s is common ah over the province, 
though the details vary in different parts. The ceremony is per- 
formed by a Brahman under a red flag, specially hoisted for the pur- 
pose in the affected area. A small earthen altar is built under it on 
which the offerings are placed. These pujas are performed for all 
kinds of insects on all sorts of crops, and there are special 
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mantras for this pui’pose. Another general remedj against all 
insects^ much in YOgue in Bihar^ is to plant a bamboo pole in 
the affected area and to hang a notice on it on a sheet of papeiv 
re(juesting the insects to leave the field and to go back to their 
homes. This notice must contain the names of the zamindar^^ 
the owner of the fields and the insect. Some mantras are recited 
when the notice is hung up. In Tirhut the following methods 
are practised for checking the leaf-eating caterpillar pests of 
paddy. A CAamar gets a half-birrnt stick from a funeral pyre, 
touches the affected field with it several timesj. and finally plants 
it in the field with the burnt end up. This operation is done on 
Sundays and Tuesdays only. A Cliamdr is given a handful of 
table rice which he chews for some time and then sprinkles them all 
over the affected area. He then drives his herd of pigs through 
the attacked crop. ^ 3?ive twigs of jamun tree [Eugenia 
Jamholana) are planted in the field— four at the corners- 
and one in the centre. The person while planting must 
have no clothing cm his body. In South Bihar (especially in 
Bhagalpur District) sometimes animals are sacrificed on the 
paddy-field to ward off insect attacks, and also to increase 
the yield of the crop. The ceremony begins with some 
mantras, after which a fowl and a pig are slaughtered ou 
the field and their blood is allowed to moisten the soil. 
Afterwards some wine and ganjd (hemp)' are also added to the' 
soil. The ceremony is performed hy Bhiiihars — a very low 
class of people and not the Brahmans of the same name. Some»- 
times maize stalks or leaves of the toddy palm {Borassm 
JtalelUfer) are planted in the paddy-field against BnrJiia (Hice- 
mealy bug) . White ant is an important pest which attacks 
wheat, sugarcane, etc. In South Bihar the cultivators generally 
plant twigs of the common weed TiihAant {CleroUenclron infor^ 
tunaiui) in attacked fields of wheat. For sugarcane they use the 
flowering heads of grass {Saccharwn Sponianeum ) and 

^ Ifc is a sound idea to let in pigs ia an insoct-affected area, as they feed greedily 
MJ insects, but simply drwing tbcm tbrougb a crop will do more Imm than goodi 
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twigs of SanwaT or Samhalu {Vitex la Orissa also 

they plant twigs of some trees in. the fields as remedial methods. 
'Pujas and mantras are as common, there as in Tirhnt and South 
Bihar. These superstitious customs vary in their details from 
district to district, and they are perfectly useless so far as the 
control of insects is concei-ned. 

A few methods, however, adopted by the cultivators are seu- 
sihle, and they are elective to some extent. Bor instance, in 
Tirhut they handpich the chafer grubs found in the soil in to- 
bacco plots,, and irrigate highland wheat, where possible, when 
affected with white ants. Bor white ants in sugarcane they 
sometimes dissolve copper sulphate or hing (Asafoetida) in 
water and apply it to the affected plants. In Cuttack they some- 
times use oil cakes against white ants. The practice of dusting 
plants with ash is very common among the Koeris throughout 
the province, but except as a potash fertilizer it does not help the 
plants in any way, unless it is mixed with kerosine oiL 

It will thus appear that, except iu a few cases, the cultivators 
are mainly guided by superstition, in their attempts to control 
inseot pests, and the methods adopted by them are perfectly use- 
less in the majority hf cases. 



V.—Note on the Cultivators’ Methods 
of Treating: Plant Diseases. 

By S. K. Basu, M.A. 

Tlie following note on the cultivator's methods of treating 
diseases of plants is based partly on personal knowledge^ and 
partly on information collected from the neighbourhood of 
Sabour. It will therefore he seen that the note is far from 
complete and can not be said to represent the practices of the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa as a wholCj as these practices must 
needs vary from district to district depending on the race and 
tradition of the people of the district concerned. An attempt 
has been made by Mr. Dutt to collect information from each 
division through the Agricultural Inspectors, but I am inclined 
to think that their replies contain in general terms the practices 
of their divisions as they came to their knowledge but do not 
contain complete information. If each district agricultural 
officer is instructed to collect this information in the course of 
his official intercourse with the cultivators an interesting treatise 
on the subject could be built up in due course. 

The cultivator'’s term for blight is ash in Bihar, the corre- 
sponding Bengali term being rog (disease). Evidently therefore 
he knows that, like animals, plants are also liable to disease. In 
visiting infected areas I have always been told aeb Idga, that 
is, a crop has been affected with disease. This generally refers 
to fungus blights or blights caused by physical agencies, and 
does not include insect attacks. Asked about the cause of the 
disease, particularly if it is produced by the invisible fungus, the 
cultivator would say that he did not know the cause or that it was 
produced by the Divine Will. But some intelligent cultivator 
would say that that was due to unfavourable wind. Por example, 
in a disease of paddy called chatra^xn. which plants die in patches. 
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tlie cause is assigned to the blowing of west winds in 
the month of BJiado (Angust-Septemher) . Again, in the 
case of a potato disease known as dakJiina the cause is 
assigned to the blowing of south wind early in the morn- 
ing. I consider it to be an intelligent guess to attribute 
the cause of plant diseases to unfavourable winds. It indicates 
the power of observation of some unusual eii’cumstanees ; for, 
the prevailing wind in the month of Blidclo is the east or north- 
east wind, and the prevailing wind in the potato season (winter) 
is the north or jthe north-west wind ; hence any unusual change 
in the course of the wind, if it is accompanied by any crop 
disease, is assigned to be the cause of such disease. In some 
cases, I have been told that mismanagement of the soil or even 
wantof manure leads to crop diseases; for example, if a paddy- 
field is cultivated when the soil is dry, disease is said to follow ; 
also if maize is sown in a poor soil a disease known as kandwd 
is said to appear on the crop. Again, if due regard is not paid 
to the indications of the stars in the matter of sowing of seeds, 
disease is said to be the inevitable result. Many diseases are 
said to be caused by a too wet ox too dry condition of the soil or 
the atmosphere. In the aboriginal tracts of South Bhagalpur 
some persons are believed to control the demons which they let 
loose in the fields of their enemies, and these evil spirits are said 
to cause diseases of crops. I am told that this hind of belief 
owes its origin to the Santals though this is by no means 
confined to them. 

As regards treatment it may he said in a general way that 
diseases of unassignable causes generally go untreated or are 
treated by superstitious practices. So also is the ease with insect 
damages which are out of proportion to the ability of the cultivator 
to cope with. To illustrate my statement I may mention that the 
ehaira disease of paddy, or the daMiina, disease of potato which is 
supposed to be caused by unfavourable wind, is not treated, or 
is treated by mantras, pajas, and other mysterious practices, 
such as fixing branches or twigs of special plants in the affected 
fields. But the hiniwa disease of maize, which, is supposed to 
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be due to impoverislinient of soilj is treated by apidying manure 
to tbe land. 

Insects wKicb attack valuable crops (like tobacco in Tirkut) 
are uneartbed and killed outright. Crickets, •which cut young 
■seedlings of cauliflowers and cabbages, are killed by the Koeries. 
Application of wood ash or ash obtained by burning cowdung 
cake to young seedlings of cucurbits, brinjals and other vege- 
tables attacked with insects is a common practice among the 
Koeries. Young and valuable grafts of mangoes which are some- 
times attacked by a disease called Karia (sooty mould) are treat- 
ed by an infusion of tobacco leaf, liate varieties of mangoes 
are said to be bitten by mosquitoes and other insects, in conse- 
quence of which the fruits rot on the trees ; under such circums- 
tances fumigation of cowdung cake or wood is resorted to. As 
a general rule, it may be said that in extensive cultivation where 
the damage covers wide areas no attempt is made to destroy 
insect pests, perhaps owing to a feeling of utter helplessness j hut 
in intensive cultivation, market gardening in particular, destruc- 
tion of insects is resorted to whenever found necessary, and no 
scruples exist among the Koeries in this respect. 

In Crop Pest Handbook, leaflet No. 11, 1 have described a 
paddy disease whose cause was not known to the cultivators hut 
the treatment ■which they followed, I was told by reliable persons 
at Cbinsurah and elsewhere, was found very effective in combat- 
ing the disease. 



VI.— A Note on TOTEMISM amongst 
the ASUKS. 

Ey Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L. 

The Asiirs of Cliota apjjear to be divided into three 

classes. These are the Tha%ia or settled Asurs, the Soelca or 
nomadic Asurs^ and the Birjid Asurs ^ who in tbeir turn are 
subdivided into I’hdnias (settled Birjias) and Tlthlus (migratorj 
groups). The Birjia Asurs further recognize subdivisions of their 
sub-tribe based on other considerationSj such as SinditrdM Birjida 
or those who use sindUr or Vermillion as well as oil at marriages, 
and Telia or those who may use only oil and not sindm j and 
l)ud% Birjid& or those who do not eat beef and Rdrh Birjida or 
those to whom heef is not taboo. These are cross dmsions. 

From what little I have hitherto seen of the Asurs, I am 
convinced that a thorough study of the totemic system of the 
Asurs will provide fresh data calculated to throw some light on 
the origin or at any rate on the development and decay of totemism. 
It would appear that among the different groups of Asurs living 
in the hills and jungles in the Banehi and Palamau districts, 
and in the States of Surguja and Jashpur, may be found traces 
of some of tbe different stages through which totemism has 
probably passed. 

Thus, among the Birjias of the Tumbadag bill near the 
Netarhat plateau on the borders between the Banehi and Pala- 
mau districts I found what appears to be an early form of 
totemism. Among these people may be seen something like 
what Sir James Frazer calls individual^'’ totemism. These 
Birjias, it would appear, believe that a child receives its totem 
from the spirit of some relative or neighbour, dead or living, 
which casts its shadow (ohhai) on the child at hixth. Thus, 

The Birjias are, liowever, to all intents and purposes, a separate tribe. 
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Fagua Birjia naively explained to me that the spirit of his 
father^s grandmother whose totem was the DJidmna snake ' ■ over- 
shadowed^" {chhaialdk] him at his birth and thus he himself had 
the B/iamnd snake for his totem^ although his father's totem was 
the suid bird and his mother's the maind bird. The name of the 
relative or neighbour whose spirit thus overshadows " a child 
at the moment of his birth is revealed by the mdti (spirit-doctor) 
at the "Name-giving" ceremony. And the child receives the 
name, as also the totem of such relative or neighbour, dead or 
living. It sometimes happens that the elan-totem is changed in 
the third or fourth generation. With the change of the family 
totem, the "mua" or ancestor-spirits are also changed: and 
" consequently, " as I was told, the bar to inter-marriage with 
other branches of the family is also removed. In some places, 
the clan-totem of a family, I was told, was regularly changed 
in every fourth generation, but, during my short stay among 
the ]>eople, I could not get any definite information as to this. 
A Birjia who had begun giving me this information, was stopped 
by his companions, and further information was thus withheld. 
There is no belief analogous to that held by certain Australian 
tribes and described by Sir James Frazer as the " conceptional " 
origin of totemism. Two genealogies are given below to 
illustrate the individual totemism of the Tumbadag Birjias : — 


I,— UlTKirOWN-. 


Paatia f 




i 


•AoffineE totem.) 


Joda (iSui3 totem). 
I 


Tliotliea {Saktila totem) Fagaa 
DUamnS 
totem), 
(no iBSiie) 
m, Dakri 
{Maina 
totem.) 


slagli 


Domba (Eesj'S totem). 


Eogo (.Tovo 
totem). 


Bigan (Oul org totem), 

Kalia (Suia totem), 

I , 

Bogan (Sonjiutam totem). 
m, Santa (ATowo totem). 


Gaona (Bilai totem), Jethu Gala (TTapu totem). 

m. Maiiian (Bhkhua m. Salgi », Bifni (Pis totem), 

totem), iBIiainut 

totem). 
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II,— Peska {Jhora haht totemj. 


Asia {AsTsTcal iotom), 

I M. Pani Ih'ilero totem). 


Habla {rorSof totem). 

I M., Badlini {Gniu, totem), 


PaSGi {Ohidra Zheia totem), Lepa alias Birsa 

{Sara totem), 

I -was able to oolleot tbe following totem names in vogue 
amongst tbe Biijias 


Bird totems— ‘ 



Suia. 

Kharcha ore. 

Askal. 

Pio, 

Sonputam. 

G5hi. 

Dhichua. 

Gul ore. 

Puni.l 

Dhanes. 

Besra', 

dhora. 

Kowa. 

Topo. 


Suga. 

Batila. 


Pateugi. 

Peroa. 


Pikro ore. 

Hapu. 


Putam. 

Maina. 


BrnTiS totems— ' 



Dhamna. 



Chidra kheda. 



Msh totems — 



Kajrat. 



Animal totem'— 



Gudu chutni (small mouse). 

Sara (monkey). 

Chauria chutu (white mouse) . 

Beng (frog). 

Torhot (large lizard) , 

Tetenga (chamelion). 

Kachua (torioise). 


Barew;a (wild dog). 


Bilai (cat). 

It is easy to see that totemism is fast decaying amongst 
tbe Birjias and other tribes in these parts. Thus, at Eange 
MohnatoH on the northern slope of the Pabri Pat range only 
about ten miles from the Tumhadag Hill, I found a settlement 
of Bu'iias among whom ‘‘ individual totems no longer exist, and 
most of whom do not even know their own gotras, although they 
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maintain that gotra or totemi name must he hereditary. But 
their ignorance in this respect is so palpable that they described 
•themselves as belonging tprfche Sindtirahi gotra . because gindw 
■is used at mairiages^^ When pressed for information as to 
whether they knew any animal or plant totem in use amongst 
their tribe, an . elderly man acaougst them said We must belong 
to the Teiengof goira, as the ietengd has on its body marks like 
those made with :Vermillion.‘’^ 

GreneiaUy, however, supposed td' exist 
between a person and his totem. Such of the Bit jia groups as 
know their puifras, abstain from domesticating, beating, killing 
or eating their own totem birds or animals. A. Birjia also 
abstains from killing or eating the birds or animals which are 
the totems of his parents, hrothers, children and wife; because 
killing or eating such totem bird or animal is regarded as 
tantamount to killing or eating the relative whose totem it is. 
The Birpa regards his totem bird or animal as bis kin and makes 
his (salutation) to it when he meets one of the species 

When he sees the dead body of such a bird or animal, he weeps 
over it, takes it up in his hands, andeither buries it in the ground 
or collects some fuel and cremates it, and finally makes obeisance 
isalam) to its spirit and goes away. No portion of the body of 
one’s totem bird or animal is used as, a symbol at their p'a>Jas--oi 
sacrifices, as among the Buhors. A Birjia may not marry an 
individual of the opposite sex having the same or totem 

as his own, as that would be marrying one’s oyai kin. If, 
however, sueh.au -union takes place through ignorance of the elan 
name, a d,ivorce ^-tuanged as soon as the trath 

is known. And the truth is easily infe&’ed. when the wife 
repeatedly falls ill shortly after marriage. There is no bar, 
however, to a marriage between ■ persons belonging: to two 
■subdivisions of the same gotm, such as between a person of thp 
'ddudw Chu>iii totem and one of the 'C/i^zurm C'Asfw totem. 

Amon g the settled Asuis at villages Pakhar and Bondohair 
an the Lohardaga. thana ;Of the ' Eanchi district, I found, that 
Wen the restriction as to marriage within the totem is no longer 
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observed. THs seems to be, due to the fact that the Asur. 
families ia those and the neighhotiriag villages are veay limited 
fa number, the only living in those parts being the 

‘■^Tithhi-’* (bird), Baghoar (tiger),“' Kerheta^'’ (bird),,, 
"Induar^'’ (fungus), and ‘ Topoai "’^ (bird with its subdivisions 
^hixia^^ or black and ^‘'lalkt^'’ or red). I found instances of 
marriage in the same subdivision of a totem (e.g., of a Karia 
^poar man with a Karia Topoar woman). The restrictions as- 
to eating or killing or otherwise harming the totem animal or 
bird are, however, observed amongst these Asurs. Their women 
observe these restrictions with respect to the totem of their 
f a&ers but not of their husbands* 



REVIEWS AND KTOTICES OF BOOKS. 

F&iycLdarii-fraiadayali or Piyadasi-InscriptioTis*^ witb 
Sanskrit and English translations (1917). Under the above title 
Professor Kamavatara Sarma, M.A.j^Sahitydcharya, of Patna 
College^ has collected and edited the inscriptions of Asoka. All 
the available inscriptions of Asoka have been collected together, 
for the first time in this volume. The texts of the inscriptions 
(including the recently-discovered IVTasM edict) are printed in 
Nagari and the translations of the Kalask Delhi and the minor 
edicts are given'in Sanskrit and English. AH the different 
versions are given in parallel columns and can he read atone time 
•without turning the page for the same text. With a few excep- 
tions (e.g. p- which although given by Biihler is 

now superseded and has to he read as the 

readings are fairly up-to-date. Credit is due to the editor 
for the Sanskrit translation which will be greatly appreciated in 
tbis country. 

I may take this opportunity to point ont that what has 
been read up to this time as diyi ought to he read as nipi, 
Hultzsch has already pointed out that iipista is a misread- 
ing for nipista. The Artha-^astra helps ns in solving both 
mpi and nipista. JF'ivi was the official ‘ ‘file ■’ of the Mauryas, 
so-called because it "was ' tied ■' {nivi, a tie) and sealed {sanmdra ) . 
Its history is something like our modern ‘ red tapek Nipista was 
thus nivistJia^ ‘put down in official despatch ‘recorded’’, 
and dharma-nivi, a ‘dliarma despatch \ Dharma ■’ was a regular 
service organized by Asoka, as is apparent from the dkarma-maM 
ndtras and dJiarma-yutas, the Ministers of the dliarma and the 
subordinate members of the dliarma service. Pharma^nivi and 
iharrm-lipi were royal despatches in the dliarma department, 

K. P. J. 


» J. E. A, S. im 387, 




NOTES OF THE QUARTEE. 

I. — Minutes of a meeting* of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Researcli 
Society held at the Hon’ble Mr, 
Walsh’s house, Patna, on the 27th 
June, 1917, at 5 p. m. 


pRESBOT : 

(1) The Hon^ble Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.o.s. 

Yice-President, in the Chair. 

(2) The Hon^ble Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, c.s.t., i.o.s. 

(S) The Hon-’ble Mr, K, P. Jajaswal, M.A., Bar-at-law. 

(4) Professor J, N. Samaddar, b.a., m:.e,.a.s. 

(5) Bahu Sarat Chandra Boy, m.a., b.!.. Secretary. 

(1) The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

(2) The Secretary said that he had written a letter to 
Mr. Baja to the address noted at the last meeting asking whether 
in view of the fact that he has now left the Province he wished 
his name to he retained on the Council, hnt had received no reply, 
Mr. Jayaswal suggested that as he had not replied, it should 
he assumed that he consented to resign. It was resolved 
accordingly that Mr. Baja's name he removed from the Connci] 
as resigned. 

(3) Besolved that the allowanee of Bs. 20 to the Secretary's 
clerk and Bs. 15 to the Honorary Treasurer's clerk he discon- 
tinued from the 15th July and that an advertisement be at once 
inserted in "Beharee and Express for a clerk on Bs. 85. He 
must have passed the Matriculation Examination at least and 
must know typewriting. 
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(4) The following gentlemen were elected Life Members ; — . 
1 . Uaja D. Sudhal Deb, Textdatorj Chief of Bamia 

StatCj P. 0. Leogarh, 

3. Eaja Dharanidhar Deb IndraDeOj Peiidator/ Chief of 
Ponai State^ P. O. Ponaigarh. 

And the following as ordinary member 

(1) P. P, Dixon, Esq[., b.a., i.c«s,. Magistrate and 
Collector, Arrah. 

(5) Resolved nnanimonsly that in view of the efficient and 
valuable anthropological and ethnological worh that has been and 
is being done by the Anthropological Secretary Pabxi Sarat 
Chandra Roy, both in regard to the ahoriginal races of Chota 
Nagpur and other ahoriginal races of the Province and the valu- 
able articles wbich he has contributed to the Journal of the 
Society, and in view of the loss caused to Pabu Sarat Chandra 
Roy^s legal practice, through his having tahen up this wort, 
the Council recommend to Government that they should he 
pleased to increase the grant of Rs. 3,000 per annum to 
Rs. 3,600 which the Council imderstands is the amount of the 
grant made by the Government of Bengal to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, for the Anthropological Secretary of that Society. 

6. The purchase of the following articles was sanotioBed ; — 
4f glazed almirahs for the Library. 

6 office chairs- 
1 office table for Secretary. 

1 clerk^s table with drawers, 

1 large table for Library. 

4 what-nots for the office. 

1 type-writer^s table. 

Any minor office equipments, such as inkstands and other 
articles that may be required. 

The estimates to be approved by the Yice-President. 



lI.— Minutes |)f a nieeting* of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Kesearch 
Society held at the Society’s Rooms 
on Monday, the 1st October, 1917, at 
6 p.mv 


Present : 

1. The Hon-’ble Kr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., i.c.s., Vice- 
President, in ihe Clidif. 

£. V. H, Jaetson, Esq^., i.b.s. 

5. K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

4. Babu S. G. Eoy, nr. a.., b.i,., Secretaiy. 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

% The follomng were elected ordinary members 

(1) Mr. Hiralal Amritlal Shah, Mangal Market, Bombay, 

(2) The Hon'’ble Babu Gopabandhu Das, Satyabadi, 

Puri. 

(3) Babu Eripa Sindhn Misra, M.A., Satyabadi, Puri. 

3. It ms resolYed that all the antiquarian and ethnological 
articles, owned by the Research Society, and all coins belong- 
ing to the Society, which are now kept in the Coin Cabinet, be 
made over to the Patna Museum. 

4, Read a letter, demi-official No. 352-36, dated the 8th 
September, 1917, from Mr. R. D. Banerjee, Superintendent, 
Archseological Survey Department, Western Circle, asking for a 
complete set of the Journal of the Society. Resolved that the 
Society's Journals will be sent provided the Superintendent 
of the Arohseologiear Survey, Western Circle, will send in ex- 
change the annual reports and other puhlieations of that Circle, 
commencing from ,the date_o£ the first issue of this Society's 
Journal. 
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COUNCIL MEETING MINUTES. 


i:j.b.o,e.b. 


5. It was 'resolyed that the Secretary do prepare a list of 
Societies which exchange their publications for the Society’s 
Journalj showing the number of copies which have been respec- 
tively sent and received, when it will be considered what other 
Societies should be asked to exeliange publications, 

6. It was resolved that the Honorary Treasurer be asked to 
submit a list of outstanding subscriptions, and to at once send 
reminders to those who have not paid their subscriptions for the 
past or current year, and that Eules 11 to 14 be strictly 
observed in future, 



in,— Minutes of a meeting of the Council 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, held at the Society's Rooms 
on Friday, the 23rd November 1917, 
at 1-30 p.m. 


Fbesent : 

(1) Tke Hoa^He Mr. E. H. C. WalsB., o.s.i., i.c.g., 

Tice-Presideat, m the Chair. 

(2) The Hon''He Mn C. E. A. W. Oldham, o.s,i., i.o.s. 

(3) Dr, B. Spooler, b.a., Bh.D. 

(4) V. H. Jackson, Esq., ir.A. 

(5) K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. 

(6) Babu S. C. Boy, ]a:.A., b.Ii., Secretary. 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confiriaed, 

2. The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — « 

(1) Brother George, Kurji (Patna). 

(2) Maulvi Muhammad Ttisnf Siddique, Assistant 

Master, Muishidapur, Nizamis State, District 
Ahmednagar. 

3. Considered the application to the President, of Pandit 
Biswanath Bath, employed to search for Sanskrit Manuseriptfs 
in Orissa, for an Assistant, etc. 

Besolved that the Vice-President he authorized to deal 
with the matter in consultation with the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

4. The question of funds for the Society's Library was 
considered. It was resolved that a statement should first be 
prepared of the Financial Position of the Society and the matter 
be considered at the next meeting. 
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5. Considered Government letter No. 404/ dated tlie 21st 
A-pril 1917, conveying sanotion of Government to a grant to 
the Society o£ Rs. 800, for the purpose of searching for and 
cataloguing Sanskrit Manuscript and asking for a Report for 
the approval of Government of >the arrangements 'which the 
Society proposes to make for spending the grant. Read also a 
note dated the lOthNoyeraber 1917, submitted by the Secretary 
to His Honour the President, suggesting that His Honour might 
consult the Maharaja of Darhhan^, when^he shortly visits 
Darbhanga; 

Resolved that the result of any action which His Hononr 
the President may take in the matter be awaited, and the matter 
be brought up at the next meeting. 

0, Mr. Jackson called attention- to the great delay which 
occurs in the distribution of the Journal. It was resolved that 
in future the Journal he despatched by the Society and not by 
the Gov'dmmeafePiml 









